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REGINALD DENENHOLZ 
for Silver Anniversory 
Celebrotion 


*1932 


The Theatre Guild * American Theatre Society 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


25th aniversary + 1932-1957 


WARREN CARO 
Executive Director 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
of Nationwide Subscription Theatre! 


It all began with an idea. Twenty-five years ago, 
when six attractions toured on Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society subscription in eleven organized cities,* the 
idea became a reality on a nationwide basis. 

Since 1932, the subscription network has steadily 
grown until 1957 when, under the auspices of THE COUNCIL 
OF THE LIVING THEATRE, play series selected from twenty- 
eight attractions were seen on subscription by some 100,000 
members in eighteen cities.** Through the years the Theatre 
Guild-American Theatre Society has striven to keep faith 
with its members by maintaining the highest standards of 
quality and continuity. 

None of this could have been achieved without the 
loyal support of the theatre-going public throughout the 
country and the close co-operation of the entire industry. 

The Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society, together 
with the Council of the Living Theatre, thanks all the co- 
operating New York producers and managers who have 
contributed to the subscription program in the past and who 
are united in their determination for its future strength and 
expansion. 


** 1957 


Tomorrow ond Tomorrow, Reunion in Vienna, As Hus The Pajamo Gome, Cat On a Hot Tin Roof, The Choik Garden, The Greot Sebastions, A Hotful of 
bonds Go, Mourning Becomes Electro, Too True to be Rain, The Motchmoker, The Apple Cort, Seporate Tobles, Bells Are Ringing, Inherit the Wind, Small 


Good. Moon in the Yellow River 


Wor on Murray Hill, Woltz of the Toreadors, The Tunnel of Love, Janus, The First Gentleman, No 


On subscription series in Boltimore, Boston, Buffclo, Time for Sergeants, Witress for the Prosecution, Domn Yonkees, The Lark, The Loud Red Potrick, 
Chicogo, Cincinnati, Clevelond, Detroit, Philodeiphio The Hoppiest Millionaire, The Sleeping Prince, Girls of Summer, A Hole in the Head, Child of 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis, Weshington Fortune, Night of the Auk, Auntie Mame, Hide and Seek 


On subscription series in Wilmington, Woshington, Seottle, Son Froncisco, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Philodelphic, Minneopolis, Milwovkee, Lovisville, los Angeles, Detroit, Columbus, Clevelond, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore 


A NON-PROFIT NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


under the auspices of 


The Council of The Living Theatre 





BOTH 


HCC, WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


To New Members 


TH2 ILIAD OF HOMéP 


AND 


TH2 ODYSSZY OF HOMER 


Two Beautifully Bound Volumes. In the Famous 


Translation for Modern Readers by Samuel Butler 


OF all the magic of “the glory that was Greece” 

these two books cast over you the most irre- 
sistible spell! Alexander the Great treasured The 
Iliad so deeply that he carried it into battle with 
him in a jeweled casket. And The Odyssey is so 
teeming with unforgettable action and adventure 
that the very names of its fascinating characters 
are ingrained in our culture today! 


Here, in these books, is the Greece of the gods 
—the whole gorgeous panorama of mighty 
deeds, of alluring women and warrior heroes, of 
tales that have thrilled millions of readers. 


No wonder these two immortal books of 
Homer, “the blind bard,’”’ have thundered down 
through thirty centuries, as fresh as though they 
had been written only yesterday! And now — as 
a gift from the Classics Club, for your library of 


volumes you will cherish forever — you may have 
them both FREE! 


Why The Classics Club Offers These Two Books Free 


ILL you add these two lovely volumes to 

your werery —as a membership gift from 
The Classics Club? You are invited to join today 
... and to receive on approval beautiful editions 
of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by distin- 
guished literary authorities, were chosen because 
they offer the greatest enjoyment and value to 
the “pressed for time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were read; 
they would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand. And those are the very quali- 
ties which characterize these selections; read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
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books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted 
page tops are richly stamped in genuine gold, 
which will retain its original lustre—books you 
and your children will read and cherish for 
many years, 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership any time. 


We suggest that you mail this Invitation 
Form to us at once. Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising, and this low price—as well 
as your two beautifully bound free copies of 
THE ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY of HOMER 
—cannot be assured unless you respond 
propery. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. I., New York. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful two volume DeLuxe 
Classics Club Edition of THE ILIAD and THE 


ODYSSEY of HOMER, together with the cur- 
rent selection. 


PG 


I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and I am to receive an advance descrip- 
tion of future selections. Also | may reject any 
volume before or after | receive it, and | may 
cancel my membership whenever | wish 

For each volume I decide to keep | will send you 
$2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 
shipped in U. S. A. only.) 


Mr. 





THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
RETAIL PRICE: $25.00 
2544 pages . . . Published by the Oxford 
University Press. 
SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 


THE WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE: $36.00 
The Pulitzer Prize winning biography in 
four volumes. 

CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately): $36.00 
ial six volumes of Sir Winston's epic 
history. 


THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY 


RETAIL PRICE: $26.25 
Four invaluable reference works; over 4000 
pages A Dictionary of Modern English 
)sage; The Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions; The New Oxford Book of English 
Verse; The Oxford Book of AmericanV erse. 


| A NEEDED METAL | 
BOOKREST 
ALSO GIVEN WITH | 
THE DICTIONARY | 
ey, 


~ ANY ONE OF THESE SETS 
OR THE BIG OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY Given to you 


. . . IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 





THIS 1S A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF FOUR UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 
OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


| BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED 


THE F. 8B. i. STORY ] THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 


by Don Whitehead $4.95 ‘“~ Vol. 4: The Crisis of the Old Order 
Schl 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 


FIRST, that you share in more than $13,000,000 worth of free books (retail 
value) distributed annually to members as Book-Dividends. This is actually 
a form of member profit-sharing, similar to that of a consumer co-operative. 
The offer outlined here really represents “advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the six books you engage to buy later. SECOND, 
that you are insured against missing the new books you are eager to read. 
(For example, see the list in the coupon.) THIRD, that you get these books 
at a considerable saving—an average of 20% less than the retail price. And 
FOURTH—you will build up a highly selective library of good books that 
will reflect your taste. 


* The library set, or the dictionary, will be sent to you with your first 
purchase. (See books listed in coupon.) 


*& The five additional books you agree to buy can be chosen from at least 
100 Club Selections and Alternates made available during the year. 


* Each month you receive a full and careful report about the next Book-of- 
the-Month. If you judge it is a book you would not enjoy, you may send 
back a form (always provided) specifying some other book. Or you may 
simply say, “Send me nothing.” 


* After your sixth purchase—if you continue—with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive a valuable Book-Dividend. Since the inauguration 
of the Book-Dividend plan, more than $200,000,000 worth of free books (retail 
value) have been earned and received by Club members as Book-Dividends. 


9 


“~ 


by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) 84.25 


] THE LAST ANGRY MAN 


by Gerald Green 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


STOPOVER: TOKYO 
by John P. Marquand $3.95 


) THE NUN'S STORY 


by Kathryn Hulme 
Price (to members only) $3.75 


Price (to members only) $4.50 
SAY, DARLING 
by Richard Bissell £3.95 
DAY OF INFAMY 
by Walter Lord #3.9 
THE SHORT REIGN OF PIPPIN iV 
by John Steinbeck £3.00 


“) THE SIBLE AS HISTORY 


by Werner Keller $5.95 
THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU 
by James A. Michener $3.50 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc ATT” 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, 
free, the work I have checked below with the purchase of my first selection. 
indicated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selec- 
tions—or Alternates—during the first yeay I am a member. Thereafter I 
need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain 
membership. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buy- 
ing six Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to receive 
a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses _) 

PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of books offered to mem- 

bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 

ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation 
} The Second World War The Oxford Universal Dictionary (with bookrest) 
0 The Oxford Reference Library ) Abraham Lincoin: The War Years 


Mr 
Mrs } 
Miss 

Address 


Please print plainly) 


City...... Zone No. State 


Books for Canadian members are priced slightly higher, are shipped from 
Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency 


*Trademark Reg. U. §, Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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DEAR SIR: 


In reference to the April, 1957, issue 
of your magazine, on page 71 you have 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Copyright under the International 


ll other foreign countries: 12 issues, 


ARTHUR, PUBLISHER 


THEATRE ARTS 


Jury, 1957 Vol. XLI, No. 7 


The Cover 


Cyril Ritchard as the man from outer space in Gore Vidal’s hit 
comedy Visit to a Small Planet. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. 
Globe courtesy of Rand McNally & Company. A profile of the actor- 
director is contained in this issue, along with a citation for his work 
during the season just past. 


JOHN D. Mac 


listed the solo dancer in the picture as 
Irina Borowska. I think it is really Ger- 
trude Tyven. Anyhow, thanks for the 
good write-up on ballet. 


The Play 


34 The complete text of The Great Sebastians by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse 
ROBERT SCHWANE 


Washington, D. C. 
{Mr. Schwane is correct. We sincerely 
regret the misstatement in the caption.] 


Features 


19 This Was the Season: 1956-57 by Ward Morehouse 

25 A Boom, A Boon and Some Pitfalls by Richard Watts, Jr. 
28 Visit with a Large Meteor by Joseph Carroll 

30 The World of Jean Anouilh by Maurice Valency 

74 Scenic Design’s Men of Distinction by Emily Genauer 


, $6 3 ° 
d for in advance. For change of address send old address with new, including postal number, 


I am a subscriber to several American 
record magazines but find that all of 
them are too “high-brow” to guide their 
readers as to what records are recom- 
mended in the musical-comedy field. In- 
asmuch as your magazine covers all plays, 
including the musicals, I thought it 
might be a good idea for you to run a 
column each month giving a critical re- 
view of the musical comedies and plays 
appearing on records. I think it would 
be of great interest to a number of your 
readers who live in localities where there 
is no opportunity to hear the records be- 
fore buying them. First-night reviews of 
musicals are not always reliable when it 
comes to the quality of the music. That 
a musical is a “hit” does not vouch for 
the fact that the music is so good that it 
is worth while to buy the records con- 
taining only the music. On the other 
hand, a musical might be a near “flop” 
on Broadway due to the plot and the 
acting, and still the music might be more 
enjoyable to listen to on records than the 
music from some of the hit shows. 

ARTHUR A. SIGMOND 
Oslo, Norway 


Canada, 


76 America’s Stratford: Progress and Growing Pains by John House- 
man 


$9.00 


Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must be paic 


78 Canada’s Shakespeare Capital 


All rights reserved 


Opera House 


THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


79 Ballet—On Broadway and Off by Emily Coleman 


On Broadway 


by NATIONAL 


11 The First Gentleman 

12 A Moon for the Misbegotten 
13. The Greatest Man Alive ! 

14 New Girl in Town 


til., 
Vol. Xl, } 
and Possessions, 12 issues, $5.00; 24 issues, 


Charles 


Saint 
1879. 


8s 


City Center Season 


16 South Pacific 
17 The Pajama Game 


3; U. 


Main Street, 
J. 5. funds. 


of March 3, 


Off Broadway 
18 Livin’ the Life 


. under the a 


Departments 


3 Letters 

4 Calendar 

8 Offstage 
33 Famous American Theatres 
70 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
73. America’s Dramatic Critics 
84 Books 


Why must your writer always use an 
acid pen when referring to Maria Callas, 
while, at the same time, exalting her 
serenity, Renata Tebaldi? Tebaldi (I 
doubt if it is a secret any longer) sings 
Traviata not even so well as such a neg- 
lected soul as, say, Albanese—and yet is 
receiving a notoriety of sorts, principally, 
it seems to me, for lauding it over Callas 
at the Met. An artist of Callas’ achieve- 
ments stands without parallel. 

HELENE WASHER 
Chicago, Illinois 


der the Pan-American Convention 
order or draft on a bank in the U, 5. 
ility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


office in Saint Charlies, 


E MAGAZINE is published monthly at 1421 East 
tb 


Remit by mone 


PuBLIcATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 


yright reserved un 


is 


Co 


cannot assume respons 


EpIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Circutation Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


0; 24 issues, $15.0C 
The editors 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


Entered as second class matter at the post 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAG 


Copyright Conventio: 


$3.0 
if any. 
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‘“s,A BROADWAY MUSICAL 
JAMBOREE!”" arxinson, w. v.17 


GEORGE WALLACE : CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


AIR-COND. 46th St. Thea. 226 W. 46 St. 
Cl 6-4271 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


gard 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 


T MUSICALS 
“ THE BES - 
OF THE CENTURY Ears rie, 


JULIE 


HARRISON-ANDREWs 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: TP TIES LLY 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
ROBERT COOTE 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 


What with plays making fast exits, stars and 
casts taking summer recesses, the Broadway 
theatre has dwindled to a mere handful of 
shows. As we went to press, these were the ones 
scheduled to remain: 

Separate Tables, the twin bill by Terence Rat- 
tigan, with Eric Portman heading the cast 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); Visit to a Small 
Planet by Gore Vidal, with Cyril Ritchard, who 
also directed, as the visitor from outer space, 
and Eddie Mayehoff as a Pentagon-haunted gen- 
eral (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); Hotel Paradiso, 
a farce by Georges Feydeau and Maurice Des- 
vallitres, adapted and directed by Peter Glen- 
ville, with Bert Lahr, Angela Lansbury, Vera 
Pearce, John Emery and Douglas Byng (Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.) ; A Hole in the Head, 
Arnold Schulman’s play about an improvident 
father and his young son, directed by Garson 
Kanin, with a cast including Paul Douglas, Kay 
Medford and David Burns (Plymouth, 236 W. 
45th St.); The Tunnel of Love, adapted by 
Peter DeVries and Joseph Fields from Mr. De- 
Vries’ novel about the misadventures of a re- 

ressed artist, and starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 

42 W. 45th St.); The Happiest Millionaire, 
comedy adapted by Kyle Crichton from the 
story by Cordelia Drexel Biddle of her Philadel- 
phiaw father (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.); and 
A Moon for the Misbegotten, Eugene O'Neill's 
last play, with Wendy Hiller in the sole femi- 
nine part of an oversize New England farm gir! 
(Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.). In the long-run divi- 
sion are Inherit the Wind, based on the famous 
‘monkey trial’? of the twenties, with Ed Begley 
stepping out of his William Jennings Bryan role 
and into the defense-attorney part created by 
Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 4ist St.); and No 
Time for Sergeants, the comedy dramatized from 
Mac Hyman’s book (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Taking vacations from the Broadway scene 
during July are Auntie Mame, adapted by Je- 
rome Lawrence and Robert E from Patrick 
Dennis’ best-selling novel, wherein Rosalind Rus- 
sell frolics; and Eugene O’Neill’s prize-winning 
a aoe work Long Day’s Journey into 
Night. 

Holding their own in the song-and-dance de- 
partment are: Bells Are Ringing, with book and 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
music by Jule Styne, and starring Judy Holliday 
as the employee of a telephone-answering serv- 
ice (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Happy Hunting 
with Ethel Merman and Fernando Lamas, about 
a matron who is on the lookout for a royal 
match for her daughter, with book by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and music and lyrics 
by Harold Karr and Matt Dubey (Majestic, 245 
W. 44th St.); Ziegfeld Follies with Beatrice 
Lillie and Billy DeWolfe (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway); Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s 
comic strip, with book by Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music 
by Gene de Paul, and with Edith Adams, Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the cast (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St.); and the latest Broadway 
entry, New Girl in Town, the musical adapta- 
tion of O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and 
direction by George Abbott, music and lyrics by 
Bob Merrill, and a cast headed by Gwen Ver- 
don, Thelma Ritter, George Wallace and Cam- 
eron Prud’homme (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.) 


“SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL” 


—Kerr, Herald-Tribune 


THE THEATRE GUILD p 


i 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 
ull Rinna 


with SYDNEY CHAPLIN 


BETTY COMDEN anc ADOLPH GREEN 
Music by JULE STYNE 
ted by, JEROME ROBBINS 

( and My Numbers Staged by 

JEROME ROBBINS anc BOB FOSSE 


r $8 , 


te dates 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. Cl 6-5990 


“Tremendous Triumphi" 
—McClein, Jri.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


‘A New Contedy by 


JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Boxed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 


BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 


‘ 11 — Athi . 
“ELECTRIFYING THE TOWN! =. Y. These 


Ethel Merman 
Happy Punting 
Fernando lamas 


rices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Baic. 
$5.20, 3.60, 3.00, Dio. MATS. WED. & SAT.: 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Baic. $3.60, 3.00, 2.50. 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 W. 44th St. 


“you’LL HOWL 
at TOM EWELL In 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Balc. $4.05, 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Enclos® self-addressed envelope. 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45 St., N.Y. © 


N.Y DRAMA CRITICS AW ARD 


BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR 


\ A 
ERANK LOESSER'S MUSICAL 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


ROBERT WEEDE 


starring 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU OCT » 1937 


IMPERIAL THEATRE, 251 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
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Wie 


- ++ fo new me 
ers whe jeln 
now and agree to 
occept as few as 
our selections 
during the com- 
ing year. 


Das 


nh. inion SS 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum «+ Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 
HIS GIANT TREASURY re- in ‘‘Hamlet,"’ Cornell in ‘Se. 


Captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the ‘‘musical of the century,’’ My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from “‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘‘greats’’—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


eeliibe 


Joan,"’ the Lunts in ‘“The Guards- 
man,’ Bankhead in ‘The Little 
Foxes,’" Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,"’ and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 
Jay Lerner — Complete 
with on-stage photos, the 
enchanting story — with 
all of the ae and ro- 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. 'S. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


figure no man could resist. 
The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets girl makes 
for “‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest."" — Kerr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 
ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 
man — Joan of Arc comes 
alive as a warm human 
Tae girl in this smash 


TIGER AT THE GATES, & 
by Jean Giradouz, translat- J | 


THE WALTZ OF THE ToREADORS, 2) Seon 
by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and pher Fry — A 


y me ‘ ; } moving oy of a famous General who brilliant satire 

RY 4 ‘a: } has retired from everything except love set in Troy 
ae ‘ " H making. “U, comedy." where old men 
+ Rs fer the horrors 

. oe DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott of war to the | 

L ‘ Lz oe and Douglas Wallop — The girl sold surrender of 

et ae her soul to the devil for s face and Helen. 


HELEN HAYES ~ ' hi | Richard Watts. N.Y. Post. 
You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


and young pre- 


as “Victoria Regina” 

ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new edition 

of ‘‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre’’ 

. « « PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 

above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 

generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 

ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 

with the "eae and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hic play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits, During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
Outstanding hits as Critics’ Award winning play- 
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wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘Curtain 
Time,’ which describes each selection in advance. 
You need accept as few as four selections a year 
at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! 
SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of your choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 


books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-7 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-7 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new “Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time”’ in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each, (plus shipping). 
Write Here Title 
of Hit Play You Want: 


(Please print plainly) 





A gala new restaurant and 
bar faithfully designed and 
decorated in the flavor of 
New York City during the 
colorful gaslight era. 

Delicious cooking with 
specialties that are as pop- 
ular today as they were in 
the gay 90's. 


Ladies invited. 
HOTEL 


34th STREET AT 
8th AVENUE 


“If you want a good steak dinner 
go to the Pen & Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's 
. . . ih) 
Pen & Pencil sizzling steaks. 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


"Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks 
at Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended — the su- 
perb steaks a la Bruno's Pen & 
Pencil.” 


Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—No one serves 
a better steak anywhere than Bruno 
in his celebrity-filled Pen & Pencil." 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


To this list add the number-one hit of recent 
years, My Fair Lady, with lyrics and adaptation 
(from Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan Jay rner, 
music by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed 
by Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.); The Most Happy 
Fella, Frank Loesser’s musical version of Sidney 
Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted, with 
Robert Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 
W. 45th St.); and Damn Yankees, about the 
devil and his siren helper and a pennant race 
(Adelphi, 152 W. 54th St.). 

OFF BROADWAY - 

Off-Broadway houses have had their share of 
successes, and two outstanding hits from _previ- 
ous seasons still are holding forth—The ree- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and rtolt Brecht 
(Theatre de Lys), and the revival of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh (Circle in the 
Square). Holdover attractions from the season 
ust past are: O’Casey’s Purple Dust (Cherry 

ane); Shaw’s In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days (Downtown) and Synge’s three one-acters 
presented by the Irish Players—In the Shadow of 
the Glen, The Tinker’s Wedding and Riders to 
the Sea (Theatre East). 

TOURING SHOWS 5 
LOS ANGELES—My Fair Lady at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium eng ng 2 ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO — No Time for Sergeants 
opens July 1 at the Geary Theatre. My Fair 
Lady opens July 8 at the Opera House. 
SUMMER THEATRES 
(Listings for September Calendar must be 
received by July 12.) 
CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA—Alameda Little Theatre. Run for 
Your Lives, July 1-20. 
LAGUNA B ACH.—Laguna Summer Playhouse. 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, July 2-13; 
The Voice of the Turtle, July 16-27; I Am a 
Camera, July 30-31. 
LOS ANGELES—Players Ring Theatre. A View 
from the Bridge, July 1-30. Players Ring Gallery 
Theatre, Me Candido!, July 1-30. 
SACRAMENTO—Sacramento Music Circus. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, July 1-7; Can- 
Can, July 8-14; South Pacific, July 15-21; The 
Boy Friend, July 22-28; Damn Yankee, opening 


uly 29. 

Uin DIEGO—Old Globe Theatre. Shakespeare 
festival opens July 19. Three plays in repertory: 
The Tempest, King Lear, The Two Gentlemen 


of Verona. 
SAN_FRANCISCO—Playhouse Repertory Thea- 


tre. The Typewriter, week ends during July. 
SANTA BARBARA-—Santa Barbara Repertory 
Theatre. Born her XT pas yy 2-6; Shadow and 
Substance, July 9-13; e Desperate Hours, 
quly 16-20; The Corn Is Green, July 23-27; 
‘ime Limit!, July 30-31. 
TUSTIN—Tustin Playbox. ng ay Com- 
plex, july 2-13; The en Year Itch, July 16- 
27; The Little Hut, July 30-31. 
COLORADO 
DENVER — University Theatre. 
Wish, July 18-20. 
GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Time of the Cuckoo, July 4-5; Libel, July 11- 
12; = 3 Angels, July 18-19; Tiger at the Gates, 
July 25-26. 


CONNECTICUT 
SHARON—Sharon Theatre Playhouse. Reunion 
in Vienna, July 2-6; Winterset, July 9-13; Bur- 
lesque, July 16-20; Ned M ’s Daughter, 
is 23-27; Beggar on Horseback, July 30-31. 
iT ge age ed of Ceonections. iar Fever, 
quly 2-6; The Cocktail Party, July 9-13; The 
Joice of the Turtle ju! 16-20; Bus Stop, July 
23-27; Our Town, july 30-31. 
STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival. 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice (opening 
quly 10) in repertory. 

/ALLINGFORD — Oakdale Musical Theatre. 
Three Men on a Horse, July 8-13; Silk Stock- 
ings, July 15-20; South Pacific opens July 29. 

FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD—Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
The Rainmaker, July 2-6. 

ILLINOIS 
ARTHUR—Pandora Players. The Chalk Garden, 
Jat 6-7, 13-14, 20-21; Dial ““M” for Murder, 


uly 27-28. 
SHICAGO—Theatre on the Lake. Bad Seed 


July 2, 3,5; A Roomful of Roses, July 9-12: 
Gold Diggers, July, 16-19; Blind Alley, July 
23-26; Stal 7, July 30-31. 

ELMHURST — Elmhurst Community Theatre. 
The Warrior’s Husband opens July 11. 

INDIANA 
MICHIGAN CITY—Dunes Summer Theatre. 
fans ay ae Ae my Sto, July ig ie 

imi u -21; Tea an t y 24- 
28; Oh, Men! Oh, Women! open Fe 
ee he a + Pig = i. = 

iot’s ight, July 1-6; King earts, July 
8-13; The Tekan of the August Moon, jun 

15-20; You Touched Me, July 22-27; Tiger at 
the Gates opens July 29. 

KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Kansas State Teachers College. Sa- 
brina Fair, July 2-6; Evening of one-act plays, 
July 9-12; cone Waiting, July 16-20; The 


Your Every 


Rainmaker, July 23-27; Time Limit!, beginning 


July 30. 

KENTUCKY 
BEREA—lIndian Fort Theatre. Wilderness Road, 
continuing through July. 

MAINE 

HARRISON — Deertrees Theatre. Hay Fever, 
july 2-6; My 3 fag, July 9-13; Champagne 
Somplex, July 16-20; Anniversary Waltz, {uly 
23-27. Children’s Theatre: The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, dy 17, 20. 4 
OGUN Tt —Ggunquit Playhouse. Jessica Tan- 
dy and Hume Cronyn in The Man in the Dog 
Suit, July 1-6; Brigadoon, July 8-13; Nancy 
Walker in The Desk Set, July 15-20; Dennis 
King in The Reluctant Debutante, July 22-27; 
Basil Rathbone in Witness for the Prosecution, 
beginning July 29. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
COHASSET—South Shore Music Circus. South 
Pacific, July 1-13; Pipe Dream, July 15-20; The 
Pajama Game, beginning July 22. 
FITCHBURG La © alom Playhouse. 
Barbarians opens July 1. 
HYANNiIS—Cape Cod Melody Tent. The Pa- 
jama Game, July 1-13; The Boy Friend, July 
15-20; Brigadoon, July 22-27; Pipe Dream opens 


July 24. 
MICHIGAN 

COLON—Wingspread Theatre. King of Hearts, 
uly 1-6; Idiot’s Delight, July 8-13; You 
ouched Me, July 15-20; The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, July 22-27; The Chalk Garden 
opens ey 29. 
GRAN LEDGE—Ledges Playhouse. The Hap- 
py Time, July 2-7; Picnic, July 9-14; Will Suc- 
cess a Rock Hunter?, July 16-21; The Desk 
Set, July 23-28; Tea and Sympathy opens July 


PETOSKEY — Petoskey Playhouse. The Loud 
Red Petrick, July 2-7; The Wooden Dish; July 
9-14; Captain Carvallo, July 16-21; A’ View 
from the Bridge, July 23-28; The Hot Corner 


opens July 30. 

MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre. The Tender Land, July 10-13; Arms and the 
Man, July 23-27, 30. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. South Pa- 
cific, July 1-7; High Button Shoes, July 8-14; 
Can-Can, July 15-21; Call Me Madam, July 22- 
28; The Pajama Game opens July 39. 

ST. LOUIS—Municipal ra. Blossom Time, 
July 1-7; Guys and Dolls, July 8-i4; Irene, July 
15-21; Neuehey Marietta, July 22-28; Can-Can 


opens July 

NEW MEXICO 
TAOS—Taos Encore Theatre. Bus Stop, July 3- 
6; Fallen Angels, July 10-13; I Am a Camera, 
uly 17-20; Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick; 
uly 24-27; The Canyon Cries Murder opens 


uly 31. 

NEW JERSEY 
LAMBERTVILLE — St. John Terrell’s Music 
Circus. Oklahoma!, July 2-14; Plain and Fancy, 
July 16-28; South Pacific opens July 30 
NEPTUNE — Neptune Music Circus. The Pa- 
_ Game, July 1-14; Oklahema!, July 15-21; 
South Pacific, July 22-28; Plain and Fancy opens 


July 29. 
ig. NEW YORK 

BINGHAMTON — Southern Tier Playhouse 

a, July 1-6; Half Earnest, July 8-13; The 
k Set, July 15-20; A View from the Bridge, 

July 22-27; Brigadoon opens July 29. 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College. A Murder 

Has Been Arranged, {uly es is 13; Another 

Part of the Forest, July 31. 

HYDE PARK—Hyde Park Playhouse. The Pa- 
jama Game opens July 1; Primrose Path opens 
uly 8; Showtime opens July 15; Holiday for 

ra ny, opens July 22; The Fifth Season opens 
ONES BEACH—Jones Beach Marine Theatre. 

Guy Lombardo production of Show Boat with 

Andy Divine continues through July. 

NORTH TONAWANDA—Niagara Melody Fair. 

Can-Can, July 2-14; The Student Prince, July 
16-28 ; Guys and Dolls opens July 30. 

RYE — Westchester Music eatre. Can-Can, 
uly 2-73 Guys and Dolls, July 9-14; Bri idoon, 
uly 16-21; Wish You Were Here opens July 23. 

SKANEATELES—Finger Lakes Lyric ° Circus. 

The Pajama Game, July 2-14; The New Moon, 

quly 16-21; Silk Stockings opens mel 23. 
OODSTOCK—Woodstock Playhouse. _ Inherit 

os bere P na ay from the = ig 
uly 5-14; Witness for the Prosecuti y 16- 

si Janus, July 23-28. pe ae 
NORTH CAROLINA 

BOONE—Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the 

West, continuing through July. 

CHEROKEE — Mountainside 

These Hills, continuin through July. 

MANTEO-—Waterside Theatre. The Lost Colony 

continuing through July. : 


OHIO 
BEREA—Berea Summer Theatre. 
sear, July 18-20; The C 
5-27. 
CLEVELAND—Musicarnival. South Pacific, July 


1-14; Gentlemen Prefer Bion 4 
Can-Can, opens July 29. mm Py 15-28; 


Dear 


Theatre. Unto 


“ The Hasty 
urious Savage, July 
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HURON—Huron Playhouse. The Teahouse of " 
the August Moon, July 9-13; A Ly to Bounti- 
ful, July 16-20; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, July 
23-27; dabrina Fair opens July 30. T A MM A R A 
TOLEDO—Toledo Zoo Amphitheatre. A Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream, Julius Caesar, Twelfth 
Night, Lost in the Stars, Trouble in Tahiti and 
The Soldier’s Tale, and The Rape of Lucretia D AY K A R ue A & 0 VA 
in repertory. | | 
} 
4 peri SCHOOL s STAGE 
BOILING SPRINGS — Allenberry Playhouse. THE 


Janus, July 1-13; The Matchmaker, July 15-27; 
The Teahouse of the August Moon opens July 
29. 





SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKS COUNTY — Bucks County Playhouse. 
Lease on Love, July 1-6; The Mistress of the 
Inn, July 8-20; Teh Man Who Had All the 


QL Luck, July 22-37. July—August in Hollywood, Calif. 
sCumes inna 


Address Inquiries to 
SALEM—Sherwood Amphitheatre: Thy King- 
dom Come, mightly, qucept Monday, oo 27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
uly. Showtimers rator eatre: Ange! ¥ 
Street, July 3-6; The Great Sebastians, July 17- || TRafaigar 7-5834 
20; Heaven Can Wait opens July 31. Me ee 
WILLIAMSBURG—Cove Amphitheatre. The 
Founders, through July, matinée daily except 


iean tage Mondays; The Com Glory, th h ly, 
On the Amer 8 mo ge aleuees, itn an oe 
over a CENTURY 


large INTERMISSION 
SEATTLE—University of Washington, Show- 


boat Theatre: The School for Wives, fy 1-27. " “i cs 
Send for Illustrated Penthouse Theatre: Three Top Hats, July 1-13. A delightful respite from the 
CANADA work-a-day routine can be found 
Costume Plot STRATFORD—Stratford Shakespearean Festival. at Wilbur, Clark’s Desert Inn, 
= * ~y Pg RIM pe ight opens July the magnificent resort hotel 


TORONTO—Earle Gray Shakespeare Festival, in Las Vegas where great en- 
Trinity College. The Tempest, July 1-6; The &s es 


Taming of the Shrew, July 8-20; Hamlet, July tertainment, fine food and fun 
haem LOW RENTAL PRICES 22-27. ‘round the clock are yours. 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 
VAN tela. 2 SON The Presbyterian Players of the First Pres- Wilbur anki. 


byterian Church of South Bend, Indiana, an- 
COSTUMERS nounce their ’ third peaywriies contest for DE SERT INN 
THEATRICAL > full-length works. First prize, $200; second prize, LAS VEGAS. NEVAD 
$75; third prize, $50. Contest closes September . ‘ ’ a 
1, 1957. For further information write to: Mrs. You'll see it in “CINERAMA HOLIDAY"| 
See aa te H Meceniela: St, Phone: DUdiey 2-6000 for reservations 





COMPOSITE/KLIEGBOARD 
FOR YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Complete control system for all stage, auditorium 
and auxiliary lighting circuits can readily be pro- 
vided in a neat, compact and convenient Klieg- 
board assembly which includes controls for house 
lights, emergency lights and the stage lighting 
circuits. 

Each dimmer has a primary circuit breaker which 
protects it from overloads and also serves as an 
on-off switch. Safpatch plugging affords means for 
interconnecting stage circuits to dimmers with pro- 
tection of branch circuits from overload. “‘Auto- 
matic cold patch” eliminates arcing of contacts and 
assures safety of operations. 


Any desired arrangement of circuits and controls 
can be provided to meet your requirements: includ- 
ing dimmers, ranging in size from 2-KW to 8-KW. 


Submit your problem to our engineers for study and 
recommendations. Their suggestions will be heipful 
in finding the best facility for your needs. 


THEATRICAL DIVISION 


| KLIEGL BROS | 


: giting 


321 WEST 50TH STREET » NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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WRITER'S 
MARKET LIST 


If youre interested in writing fic- 
tion or articles for leading maga- 
zines or book publishers, Daniel S. 
Mead, the prominent literary agent, 
has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a “must” item. 

It’s a complete list of magazine 
and book publishers for aspiring au- 
thors, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. Tells you where to send 
your manuscript. For your free copy 
of this valuable reference aid, write 
to: DANIEL $. MEAD, Dept. TA-2 

419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


A a ee 


5 LAKES 
5,500 ACRES 


SKY HIGH in the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


<TARLETIN 


Pike - New Hampshire 


Presents 
the 8th annual 
WHITE MOUNTAINS’ 
FESTIVAL of the 
7 ARTS 


July Sth to 15th 


Magnificent 18-Hole Golf Course 
* 2 Putting Courses * Tennis « 
Booting * Swimming * Water-Skiing 
Fishing + Dancing * Famed Cuisine 


Your Hosts * THE FAMILY JACOBS 


Walter Jacobs 
Pike, New Hampshire 
Phone; PIKE 9-2011 

or Your favorite Travel Agent 


N. Y. Office: FL 17-7632 


Reservations 


Study! Perform! 


ACTING CLASSES 
SUMMER SEMESTER 
July 8— Aug. 16 


EVENING CLASSES 
Registration: 2-4; 6-7 PM. 


ACTORS 
MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. ; 
107 West 46th St., N.Y.C.—PL 17-8147 


® Scene Showcase 
for Producers 
ond Agents 

*® Tryouts of New 
Pla 


| 


Digging even deeper, we discovered 
O r F S : i A G E that Youmans’ well-known ‘“Some- 


Play With a Past 

While it seems safe to predict that 
Stanley Holloway’s current employ- 
ment in My Fair Lady may rival the 
tenure of a Supreme Court justice, 
he is certainly no stranger to the 
phenomenon of long-run musical 
comedies. As far back as 1920 in his 
native London, he had a bit part in A 


Night Out, a musical which achieved 
| the considerable run of 311 perform- 


ances. “It was my second show in 
the West End, and the second one to 


| play the Winter Garden Theatre,” 


| extraordinary 


Holloway recalled recently. “By an 
coincidence, some 


| thirty-six years later Hotel Paradiso 


played the very same theatre. And 


| both shows were based on the same 


ancient French farce.” 
Spurred on by Holloway’s recollec- 


| tions, we hastened to check the facts 


of the case, and found the chronology 
of this play to be something like this: 


1894—-A farce, Hétel du Libre 


Echange, written by Georges Fey- 
| deau and Maurice Desvalliéres, was 


performed in Paris. 

1895 — An American adaptation 
was presented by Charles Frohman 
in New York under the title The Gay 
Parisians. 

1896—An English version of the 
American adaptation was called A 
Night Out, and had a _ successful 


| London run with George Giddens 





and Fannie Ward in the leads. 


1920 — An English musical treat- 
ment of the London production of 
the American adaptation — still 
known as A Night Out—starred Les- 
lie Henson, and had Holloway in the 
minor role of a French art student. 
Most of the music and lyrics were 


| the product of Willie Redstone and 


Clifford Grey, although there were 
three interpolated songs by a young 


| man, fresh from the French Foreign 


| Legion, named Cole Porter. 


1925—An American version of the 
London musical used the same title 
and an imported English cast, but 
never did get any closer to Broad- 


| way than a two-week stand in Phila- 


delphia. This time the music was 


| eredited to Vincent Youmans, with 


additional lyrics by Irving Caesar. 


1956—A new English adaptation of 
the original French play, now called 


| Hotel Paradiso, was presented in 


London with Alec Guinness. 

1957—A New York production of 
this same version began a successful 
run in mid-April, with Bert Lahr in 
the leading part. 


times I’m Happy” was first sung in 
the 1925 musical offering by Miss 
Toots Pounds. Although the melody 
had earlier been rejected from the 
score of Mary Jane McKane (the 
original words were by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II. and William Cary Dun- 
can, who named it “Come On and 
Pet Me”), with Irving Caesar’s lyrics 
it eventually received its due recog- 
nition in the celebrated Hit the Deck. 
But the ubiquitous Mr. Holloway 
still remains the hero of our story. 
When Hit the Deck was produced in 
London, it was he who sang “Some- 
times I’m Happy” in that show. 


Comeback 

Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, authors of the Broadway hits 
Auntie Mame and Inherit the Wind, 
stopped by our office the other day 
before they left for home—in Cali- 
fornia, where they’re at work on a 
new play. They are young, attractive 
and anything but blasé about their 
success. They visited us specifically 
to make some additions to an article 
they had written for us on the sub- 
ject of Inherit the Wind—to go with 
the full text of that work which 
we're presenting next month; and in 
a matter of minutes we had a chance 
to see how they collaborate. 

While the Lawrence half of the 
team sat behind a typewriter, the 
Lee half suggested some lines. Both 
discussed them, then agreed on revi- 
sions which Lawrence typed. No 
fuss, no friction. 

Their new play, which they hope 
to complete in time for fall produc- 
tion, is called The Gang’s All Here. A 
good title, we thought. “All we 
hope,” they replied, “is that the crit- 
ics don’t respond with the line ‘What 
the hell do we care?’” 


Survival of the Fittest? 

The New York Daily News, which 
keeps close tab on such matters, re- 
ports that the ingenious spaceship 
set which Howard Bay designed for 
the short-lived Night of the Auk has 
been on view at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park in New Jersey. “Billed as 
an ‘Earth Satellite Trip Through 
Outer Space,’ the set has been rigged 
to rise seventeen feet during a spiel 
about space travel,” the newspaper 
relates. 

There may be something ironic 
about anything from this production 
winding up in an amusement park. 
But it does confirm our feeling that 
the set is quite a show in itself. 
Shakespeare Forever 

We like the manner in which rep- 
resentatives of ninety nations joined 
in toasting Shakespeare at Stratford- 
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on-Avon recently, on the occasion of 
the Bard’s 393rd birthday. No high- 
sounding or fancy speeches for them. 
Shakespeare was cited for his feat of 
“keeping audiences awake for 350 
years.” 

Lord Kilmuir, Britain’s Lord Chan- 
cellor, said Shakespeare “has made 
far more people think of the ulti- 
mate problems of life and death than 
either Plato or Karl Marx.” 

Even Soviet Ambassador Jacob 
Malik got into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. “There is no Iron Curtain and 
there never has been an Iron Cur- 
tain for Shakespeare’s plays,’ he 
contended. “He is not only for his 
countrymen; he is for all nations.” 
Malik couldn’t resist getting in one 
plug for his countrymen, however. In 
the Soviet Union alone, he declared, 
Shakespeare’s works have been 
translated’ into twenty-five lan- 
guages. 

No claim for a Russian having 
written them, though. 


Walking Man 


We don’t know what “method” 
Walter Pidgeon has employed for 
playing Anthony J. Drexel Biddle in 
the comedy based on the latter’s life, 
The Happiest Millionaire. But a re- 
cent communique from that show 
does shed some light on one aspect 
of the role, which has called for 
Pidgeon to spar with a heavyweight 


boxer (for a time it was Lou Nova, 
no less). 

“Since The Happiest Millionaire 
opened last fall,” reads this press re- 
lease, ‘Mr. Pidgeon has covered most 
of Manhattan on foot, exploring the 
city with keen interest. . . . In one 
afternoon he has walked from his 
midtown hotel to the Battery. ... 
He enjoyed every mile of it.” 

What, after all, is a boxer without 
road work? 


Hairline Decision 

As this issue went to press, the 
League of New York Theatres and 
Actors’ Equity Association were 
engaged in contract discussions — 
hardly a promising field for the less- 
than-weighty comment in which we 
indulge in this department. There 
was one aspect of the talks which 
must have brought at least a fleeting 
smile to the faces of the negotiators, 
however. 

The clause we have in mind stipu- 
lates that “when an actor or chorus 
is required to cut or change the style 
of his hair in any way, or to shave 
his head, the manager shall pay the 
original tonsorial expenses and the 
expense of the upkeep of said hair 
or hair style, and at the conclusion 
of the engagement shall maintain 
the actor on full contractual salary 
until the hair has grown back to its 
normal length or been restored to its 
normal style.” 


Members of the Canadian National Ballet again will be seen this summer at 
the site pictured—the White Mountains’ Festival of the 7 Arts in Pike, New 
Hampshire, July 5-15. Originated seven years ago—as a series of “rocking- 
chair chats” by professors of Dartmouth College—this festival now numbers 
theatre and dance among its annual activities. 


io. 
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Producer Roger L. Stevens (left) 
received the Sam 8S. Shubert Foun- 
dation Award for 1956-1957 from J. 
J. Shubert recently at a ceremony in 
the latter’s office in the Sardi Build- 
ing, New York. The award cited 
Stevens as “Producer of the Year” in 
recognition of his participation, both 
as producer and major investor, in 
more than a dozen theatrical offer- 
ings. 


Abe Burrows was credited with the 
most diabolical view on this matter 
—and it is a matter that certainly 
has some intriguing possibilities, for 
actors and managers alike. Burrows 
brought up this hypothetical case: A 
bald actor wears a toupee during the 
audition, keeps it on for most of the 
run of the play, then suddenly re- 
moves it. Would that, Burrows won- 
dered, insure the actor a lifetime 
salary — at least until someone in- 
vented a hair restorer? 


Some were inclined to a more 
cheerful outlook. Yul Brynner, after 
all, has not exactly starved for roles 
or affection in recent years. Concur- 
rently, from Hollywood, the actor 
broke into print with these words: 
“IT will do anything a part requires 
[but] I don’t like lovers. They are 
weak and dismal. A character lead 
is more interesting, the motivation 
clearer. Writers get obscure when it 
comes to lovers. . . . You never see 
me on the screen. You see a charac- 
ter I am portraying. If the character 
is found appealing, I am very glad.” 

Comb it dry? 


TV Critic 


Bobby Clark, whose admiration for 
television is not exactly unbounded, 
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The beginning and the end. At left is the James Thurber sketch used by the 
producers of The Greatest Man Alive! in advertising the comedy when it 
came to Broadway in May. Since the play deals with a man’s scheme to hang 
himself, the producers humorously took a similar tack in their ad the day 
after the production received a fatal critical beating. 


was recalling his experience in that 
medium. The memory lingered on, 
and not too pleasantly. 

“When I first went on television, 
no one knew what he was doing, in- 
cluding myself. I’d rather be in the 
theatre—it’s my life. I don’t know 
this other business, and I don’t think 
this other business knows me. TV 
doesn’t make any difference to thea- 


tre audiences. People who sit in their 


homes and watch television are not 
the people who go to the theatre. 


The majority who come and pay the 
prices you have to pay today are not 
the ones who hang around a televi- 
sion set. And people who stand in 
line to get into a TV show free don't 
go to the theatre.” 


Full Life 


One of the busiest young women 
we know is Helena Carroll, daughter 
of playwright Paul Vincent Carroll, 
who has been dividing her time be- 
tween playing a Cockney maid in 


THE 


Separate Tables and producing Irish 
plays. Miss Carroll, who is not yet 
thirty, has been in the theatre nine 
years (in Dublin, London and two 
years with the Dublin Players on 
tour in this country). Separate 
Tables marks her first regular 
Broadway role. Her efforts in a man- 
agement line have been concentrated 
most recently on the Irish Players’ 
presentation of Synge’s short plays 
at Theatre East, of which she is the 
coproducer. 

The latter venture was a matter 
of doing what came naturally. She 
and Dermot McNamara of the Dub- 
lin Players had had a yen to produce 
Irish plays in New York. The first 
tangible result was their offering of 
her father’s Shadow and Substance 
off Broadway last year. This spring, 
with the help of a patron, A. Wour- 
sell, they presented the trio of Synge 
works at Theatre East — and Miss 
Carroll found herself spending many 
of her mornings and afternoons, and 
her Sundays, selling tickets for this 
off-Broadway production, and handl- 
ing the multitude of additional 
chores that occupy the time of any 
off-Broadway manager. But she and 
McNamara still have found time to 
take on club assignments in the met- 
ropolitan area. They give readings 
from Irish plays, naturally. 
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The First Gentleman 


April 25, 1957 
Belasco Theatre 

A play by Norman Ginsbury presented by Alexander 
H. Cohen and Ralph Alswang in association with Arthur 
C. Twitchell, Jr.; directed by Tyrone Guthrie, scenery 
designed and lighted by Mr. Alswang, costumes by Mot- 
ley, décor by French & Company, hair styles by Ernest 
Adler. 


THE CAST 


MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

MR. HENRY BROUGHAM 

EDWARD, DUKE OF KENT 

THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY 

THE PRINCE REGENT OF ENGLAND 

LADY CONYNGHAM 

CHARLOTTE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
PRINCESS AUGUSTA 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

PRINCESS MARY 

WILLIAM, HEREDITARY PRINCE OF ORANGE 
PRINCE LEOPOLD 

CAROLINE, PRINCESS OF WALES 

SERVANT TO CAROLINE 

SERVANT IN CLAREMONT HOUSE 

MRS. GRIFFITHS 

SIR RICHARD CROFT Guy Spaull 
PRINCE REGENT’S DRESSER Le Roi Operti 
GUESTS: MacGregor Gibb, Edward Dunne, Earl Simmons, 
James Neylin, Jon Wiley, Phena Darner, Rossana San 
Marco, Sally Kemp. 

FOOTMEN: Edmund Roney, Curt Lowens, Rex Partington, 
Dario Barri. 


Dorothy Sands 
Inga Swenson 
Wesley Addy 
Robert Goodier 
Clarence Derwent 
Walter Slezak 
Helen Burns 
Maud Scheerer 
Meg Wyllie 
Frances Greet 
Joyce Ballou 
John Milligan 
Peter Donat 
Isobel Elsom 
James Neylin 
Phena Darner 
Ludi Claire 


General manager, Alex Robert Baron; stage manager, 
Rex Partington; press representatives, Harvey Sabinson 
and David Powers. 


As a fashion show, this may have been just the thing 
for the matrons of Scarsdale and corresponding locales, 
or for fanciers of period furniture. On any other level, 
though, it was chiefly notable as a strong argument that 
court life can be about as stimulating as the existence 
of those characters in historical romances which Holly- 
wood likes to bake to a turn. It is a safe wager that 
Norman Ginsbury did not have in mind a deliberate or 
detailed picture of pettiness in high places, however. He 
has tried to fashion a character study of George IV. as 
Prince Regent of England, a project not without its own 
hazards, since, unless we have misread our history, this 
monarch lacked everything resembling real stature ex- 
cept on a profligate level. George’s domestic affairs are 
reasonably promising source material, and these are 
dwelt upon at some length in the script—specifically his 
unsuccessful attempt to dominate Princess Charlotte in 
her choice of a mate, and so to strengthen his own weak 
hand in his constant jockeying for public favor. But even 
here he seems less the notorious “first gentleman of 
Europe” than an ineffectual little man unable to cope 
with his own daughter, much less with affairs of state. 
It is ironic that Ginsbury should deprive him of his one 
claim to fame—that of being a successful rake. Since 
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the playwright also fails us in the direction of real psy- 
chological insight into the regent in the course of this 
small and rambling play, we are left with alternate 
scenes of comedy that ring hollow and drama that is 
equally empty. Under the circumstances the actors, with 
one exception, had little choice but to play on a super- 
ficial plane, and director Tyrone Guthrie had to bear 
down rather hard on pomp and ceremony. As the regent’s 
discarded wife, Isobel Elsom had a part of some depth 
but little length. All the others, including Inga Swenson 
as Charlotte, were as handsome as the physical trap- 
pings which were the production’s real reason for being; 
and none was more so than Walter Slezak in the title 
role. His was a performance of color, jauntiness and 
high style. He really did resemble the “Chinese fire- 
cracker” specified in the text, and now and again he 
detonated. The author simply neglected to supply much 
of a charge. 


Walter Slezak as the self-willed George IV., and Inga 
Swenson as his daughter Charlotte, who was not without 
her own measure of determination. 





A Moon for the Misbegotten 


May 2, 1957 
Bijou Theatre 

A play by Eugene O'Neill presented by Carmen Capal- 
bo and Stanley Chase, directed by Mr. Capalbo, designed 
by William Pitkin, lighting by Lee Watson, costumes by 
Ruth Morley. 

THE CAST 

JOSIE HOGAN 
MIKE HOGAN 
PHIL HOGAN 


Wendy Hiller 
Glenn Cannon 
Cyril Cusack 
JAMES TYRONE, JR. Franchot Tone 
T. STEDMAN HARDER William Woodson 
General manager, Norman Maibaum; production stage 
manager, Gene Perlowin; stage manager, John Weaver; 
press respresentatives, Bill Doll and Seymour Krawitz. 


If everything about this work were as good as 
the last forty-five minutes of its ample playing 
time, it would rank with O’Neill’s best. That bit 
of speculation may be a case of wishing for the 
moon, rather than for the Moon at hand; but it is 
bound to recur, since the work followed so closely 
after another O’Neill premiére and a memorable 
revival. It is both inevitable and ironic that this 
last play should be compared with Long Day’s 
Journey into Night—ironic in that for years we 


Dawn has arrived as the final act opens. Phil Hogan, 
the father, enters to see the result of the moonlit rendez- 
vous which he has encouraged his daughter to keep with 
their landlord. Left to right: Cyril Cusack, Wendy Hiller, 
Franchot Tone. 
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had no O’Neill, new or old, in the theatre. It is 
also rather unfortunate, since Long Day’s Journey 
is a great play which is bound to overshadow any- 
thing of lesser stature. But it is far from fatal. 
This is not, in other words, a matter of being 
grateful for small favors from a dramatist who 
was never small about anything including run- 
ning times. If O’Neill was his own greatest source 
of competition when this play opened, there were 
no other authors who were even close in the mat- 
ter of dramatic power. A Moon for the Misbegot- 
ten has neither the scope nor the sustained power 
of Long Day’s Journey or The Iceman Cometh. Its 
frame is smaller, much too small to sustain its 
length. But its final impact is considerable if the 
spectator stays with it—and he is well advised to 
do just that. 

Approximately halfway through the script, the 
playwright gets down to the business at hand, 
which is to bring together two misbegotten souls 
for a rendezvous on the rickety porch of a New 
England farmhouse where all the action (to use 
the word in a decidedly narrow sense) takes place. 
One is an oversize Irish girl, the daughter of a 
tenant farmer, who reacts to her lack of allure by 
giving herself wantonly to men she holds in con- 
tempt. The other is her father’s debauched land- 
lord, a haunted fellow clearly dear to O’Neill’s 
heart, and one who would be even dearer to an 
ambitious psychoanalyst, since his case history 
would fill a good-sized volume. (It actually fil's a 
good portion of the third act, and makes for fas- 
cinating listening.) This meeting has been ar- 
ranged by her father, who sees in it a chance to 
lose both a daughter and a landlord if the younger 
man will only come through with a marriage pro- 
posal; and the girl, who is less materialistic, for 
all her outward coarseness, sees in it a last chance 
for salvation for both participants. 

This is not forthcoming—but some of the finest 
dramatic moments of the season were, during the 
course of this interview and the short final act 
that follows it. For with unrelenting honesty, 
O’Neill has gone straight to the heart of two 
characters, and by his honesty and compassion, 
he has made their lot worth the searching exami- 
nation, even though they are not precisely from 
the tragic mold. The remarkable intensity which 
Wendy Hiller and Franchot Tone brought to the 
roles also did a great deal to shore up the scenes, 
and almost made one forget the looseness of 
structure and the downright tedium of the first 
two acts, in which a certain lusty humor fights a 
losing battle with clumsily handled exposition. 
Even the finest O’Neill works exhibit a certain 
groping and technical inexpertness, as though to 
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The early portion of the play is enlivened by a comic en- 
counter between the garrulous tenant farmer, played by 
Cyril Cusack (center), and his socialite neighbor (Wil- 
liam Woodson, right). Wendy Hiller and Franchot Tone 
are in the background. 


indicate that he had power to burn. Here there is 
no such super-abundance. But fortunately what is 
last is also best. 

The production had all that anyone could ask 
for, barring a director who would—or could—do 
some judicious editing of the script. Carmen Ca- 
palbo did everything that was within his power 
very well, including the management of the early 
stretches of a basically static piece of work. His 
cast was excellent, from Miss Hiller (who was 
magnificent) to Mr. Tone to Cyril Cusack (the 
father). William Pitkin’s single set, a ramshackle 
farmhouse permitting interior and exterior action, 
was a very apt locale for this gathering of the 
damned. 


The Greatest Man Alive! 


May 8, 1957 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 

A comedy by Tony Webster presented by Frederick 
Fox in association with Elliott Nugent and John Ger- 
stad, directed by Mr. Nugent, setting and lighting by 
Mr. Fox. 


THe Cast 
AMOS BENEDICT 
TOM HOPKINS 
PEGGY THOMAS 
HARRY DUGAN 
STEVE BOYLE 
POLICEMAN 
BISHOP HANSEN 
AMBULANCE DRIVER 
HOSPITAL AIDE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Dennis King 
Russell Collins 
Kathleen Maguire 
Richard Kelly 
Biff McGuire 
Joseph Boland 
John Gibson 
Edgar Meyer 
William Windom 
Stephen Gray 


General manager, Richard E, French; production stage 
manager, Sterling Mace; press representative, George 
Ross. 


Dennis King, who has brightened a lot of lost causcs 
of late, did an enchanting job of character acting in this 
comedy, and it was one of the minor misfortunes of the 
season that there was almost no play to go with it. He 
appeared as an elderly and disgruntled employee of a 
New York messenger service who decides to hang him- 
self while wearing a derby, on the theory that the stunt 
will gain attention in the press and so free him, even in 
death, from an even deadlier anonymity that has plagued 
his empty life. It is hard to think of any character 
played by Dennis King having an empty life, but the 
script was insistent, both in that and in going to pieces, 
apparently a victim of indecision about what it wanted 
to accomplish. It progressed through whimsey to farce 
to sentimental comedy, but mostly it was just labored. 
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Mr. King was chiefly abetted by Russell Collins, who was 
called on at one point in the final act to blow taps on 
a bugle. There was something highly symbolic in that. 


In Tony Webster’s comedy, Kathleen Maguire was seen 
as an interviewer for a research company who becomes 
wildly involved in the lives of two elderly New York 
eccentrics. Dennis King and Russell Collins had the lat- 
ter roles in this venture. 





New Girl in Town 


May 14, 1957 
46th Street Theatre 

A musical play based on Eugene O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, with book by George Abbott, music and lyrics 
by Bob Merrill; presented by Frederick Brisson, Robert 
E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince; directed by Mr. Abbott, 
dances and musical numbers staged by Bob Fosse, pro- 
duction designed by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, musical 
director by Hal Hastings, orchestrations by Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett and Philip J. Lang, dance music devised by 


Roger Adams, hair styles by Ronald de Mann. 


THE CAST 


LILY 

MOLL 
KATIE 
ALDERMAN 
O'TOOLE 
CHRIS 
JOHNSON 
SEAMAN 
MARTHY 
OSCAR 

PETE 

MRS. DOWLING 
SMITH 

MRS. SMITH 
LARRY 

IVY 

ROSE 

ANNA 

FLO 

PEARL 
MATT 

MRS. HAMMACHER 
MRS. OLSON 
REPORTER 
MASHER 
SVENSON 
VIOLET 
WAITERS 
DOWLING 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RODERICK 


Lulu Bates 

Pat Ferrier 

Mara Lynn 
Michael Quinn 
John Nola 
Cameron Prud’homme 
Jeff Killion 

H. F. Green 
Thelma Ritter 
Del Anderson 
Eddie Phillips 
Ann Williams 
Stokley Gray 
Dorothy Stinnette 
Mark Dawson 
Rita Noble 

Ginny Perlowin 
Gwen Verdon 
Drusilla Davis 
Mara Landi 
George Wallace 
Jean Handzlik 
Mara Landi 

Herb Fields 

John Aristides 
Ray Mason 

Deedy Irwin 

Louis Polacek, Jeff Killion 
Ripple Lewis 


MAC ARTHUR 


POLITICIAN H. F. Green 
DOCTOR Stokley Gray 
KRIMP John Ford 
CoP Jeff Killion 
HENRY Edgar Daniels 
DANCERS: Claiborne Cary, Drusilla Davis, Dorothy Dus- 
hock, Pat Ferrier, Marie Kolin, Mara Lynn, Ethel Mar- 
tin, Joan Petlak, John Aristides, Robert Bakanic, Harvey 
Hohmecker, Harvey Jung, Dale Moreda, John Nola, 
Eddie Phillips, Alton Ruff. 

SINGERS: Jean Handzlik, Deedy Irwin, Mara Landi, Rita 
Noble, Ginny Perlowin, Dorothy Stinnette, Ann Williams, 
Del Anderson, Edgar Daniels, Herb Fields, John Ford, 
Stokley Gray, H. F. Green, Jeff Killion, Ripple Lewis, 
Ray Mason, Louis Polacek, Michael Quinn. 

General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, 
Richard Horner; production stage manager, Fred 
Hebert; stage manager, Dennis Murray; press repre- 
sentatives, Reuben Rabinovitch and Helen Richards. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Roll Yer Socks Up,” 
“Anna Lilla,” “Sunshine Girl,” “On the Farm,” 
“Flings,” “It’s Good To Be Alive,” “Look at ’Er,” 
“The Tattoo Song,” “Yer My Friend, Ain’tcha?,” 
“Did You Close Your Eyes?,” “At the Check 
Apron Ball,” “There Ain’t No Flies on Me,” “Ven 
I Valse,” “If That Was Love,” Ballet, “Chess and 
Checkers.” 

The only thing needed to round out this O’Neill 
season was a musical version of one of his plays, 
and that matter was attended to in this last of 
1956-57’s new productions. It is reasonably au- 
thentic Anna Christie with a side order of music, 


and a rather meager one. A really large order, of 


The opening musical number, “Roll Yer Socks Up,” is a 
lusty water-front routine. The set is one of the most 
striking of a colorful and massive lot provided by Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian in his first Broadway assignment. 
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course, would be to find a composer in the popu- 
lar theatre who could come up with a score on 
the same high plane of the book. Bob Merrill, 
a newcomer to Broadway and a fast man with a 
tune, has made some tentative passes in the direc- 
tion of O’Neill’s drama, but most of his music 
would be more apt if it were part of one of those 
nostalgic, turn-of-century nosegays that originate 


Shortly after Anna (Gwen Verdon) is reunited with her 
father (Cameron Prud’homme), she sings the score’s 
most incisive single number, “On the Farm’—a highly 
ironic commentary on the wholesomeness of rustic life. 


periodically on the West Coast. The best that can 
be said for his score is that certain of its numbers 
should surely make the neighborhood taverns 
ring. O’Neill really is getting around these days. 

If this is a reflection on the music, it inferential- 
ly reflects a good deal of credit on George Abbott’s 
book. It is axiomatic that much of any play or 
novel, destined for the musical stage, is sure to 
wind up in limbo—or New Haven or Boston or 
a similar tryout stand. Anna Christie has not 
escaped this cutting-down process. But what is 
left is still the outline of a very powerful story, 
one capable of making most other Broadway 
librettos seem pale by comparison, and of doing 
this without the benefit of fancy color processes. 
It is less fortunate that the text also reduces 
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Merrill’s music to something of a McGuffey level 
in another comparison. Even so, there are com- 
pensations. A strong book is bound to bring out 
any acting talent present, or lack thereof; and 
here there is absolutely no ground for embarrass- 
ment. Cameron Prud’homme (the father), Thel- 
ma Ritter (the mistress) and George Wallace 
(the suitor) are all accomplished performers. The 
real surprise, though, is the emergence of Gwen 
Verdon (Anna) as an actress of genuine percep- 
tion and authority; the most fitting tribute one 
can pay her is to say that she could play the 
part straight. There actually has been little 
tampering with the basic details of the original 
story, other than moving the action back to the 
era of 1900. O’Neill himself supplied the happy 
ending. 

Perhaps the music was composed with the idea 
that so much relatively straight O’Neill calls for 
something in the form of a chaser. We certainly 
wait in vain for anything that approaches the 
power of the plot. Early in the proceedings Anna 
sings a bitterly ironic number called “On the 
Farm,” and at one swoop Merrill not only accom- 
modates a certain amount of necessary exposi- 
tion but really gets inside the character of the 
heroine. He gets out in a hurry, however. In 
the second act Bob Fosse has provided a galvanic 
ballet that also tells us a good deal about Anna’s 
past and present. But for the rest, the musical 
trimmings are just that. Probably only an oper- 
atic treatment could do full justice to this play; 
but there are middle courses, and one hardly 
qualifies as a crank by suggesting that Anna 
Christie deserves as much as Candide or They 
Knew What They Wanted got, or more. Merrill 
seems to have seen in it principally period charm. 
“Roll Yer Socks Up” is a rousing opener, as 
refreshing as a salt spray. “There Ain’t No Flies 
on Me,” similar in flavor, is a capital curtain 
number for the first act (and the opening of the 
second); it is danced enchantingly by Miss Ver- 
don and company, and otherwise given splendid 
production values. But most of the rest is a 
watered-down variant of the same, including an 
ode to “the sunshine girl with raindrops in her 
eyes,” the likeliest candidate for coin-machine 
fame and fortune we have heard in a long time. 

Besides establishing Miss Verdon as one of the 
foremost talents in our theatre, the show is 
notable in advancing the careers of Wallace, a 
virile performer, and Miss Ritter, who herewith 
makes her debut in the musical field. A veteran 
comedienne and character actress, she does an 
excellent job with a tune titled “Flings.” “Flings,” 
she observes, “is wonderful things — but they 
gotta be flung by the young.” Every minute of 
her performance disproves that sentiment, but it 
is in a fine cause. 
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city center season 


South Pacific 


April 24, 1957 
New York City Center 

A revival of the musical play with book by Oscar 
Hammerstein II. and Joshua Logan (adapted from 
James A. Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific), music 
by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein; pre- 
sented by the New York City Center Light Opera Com- 
pany (Jean Dalrymple, director), directed by John 
Fearnley, musical direction by Frederick Dvonch, set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner, adaptation and lighting by Peggy 
Clark, costumes by Motley, costume supervision by 
Florence Klotz, make-up and hair styles supervised by 
Ernest Adler. 


THE CAST 


NGANA 
JEROME 

HENRY 

ENSIGN NELLIE FORBUSH 
EMILE DE BECQUE 

BLOODY MARY 

BLOODY MARY’S ASSISTANT 
ABNER 

STEWPOT 

LUTHER BILLIS 

PROFESSOR 

LT. JOSEPH CABLE, U.S.M.C 
CAPT. GEORGE BRACKETT, U.S.N. 


CMDR. WILLIAM HARBISON, U.S.N. 


YEOMAN HERBERT QUALE 
SGT. KENNETH JOHNSON 
MARINE CPL, RICHARD WEST 
SEABEE MORTON WISE 

SGT. JUAN CORTEZ 

SEAMAN TOM O’BRIEN 

RADIO OPERATOR BOB MC CAFFERY 
MARINE CPL. HAMILTON STEEVES 
STAFF SGT, THOMAS HASSINGER 
SEAMAN JAMES HAYES 

LT. GENEVIEVE MARSHALL 
ENSIGN DINAH MURPHY 

ENSIGN JANET MAC GREGOR 
ENSIGN CORA MAC RAE 

ENSIGN BESSIE NOONAN 

ENSIGN PAMELLA WHITMORE 
ENSIGN SUE YAEGER 

ENSIGN LISA MINELLI 

LIAT 

LT. BUZZ ADAMS 

SHORE PATROL OFFICER 


Lynn Kikuchi 
Alfredo DeArco 
Mark Satow 
Mindy Carson 
Robert Wright 
Juanita Hall 
Julia Gerace 
Jim McMillan 
Lou Wills, Jr. 
Harvey Lembeck 
Bill Mullikin 
Allen Case 
Martin Wolfson 
Alan Baxter 
Ray Weaver 
Van Stevens 
Dan Hannafin 
Evans Thornton 
Quinto Biagiont 
Jack McMinn 
Sam Kirkham 
Lee Warren 
Charles Aschman 
Ralph Vucci 
Miriam Gulager 
Christy Palmer 
Mildred Slavin 
Pat Finch 
Barbara Saxby 
Betty Graeber 
Peggy Hadley 
Betty McNamara 
Imelda De Martin 
Dick Button 
Peter Held 


ISLANDERS: Vie-Von Thom, Andrea Del Rosario, Claudia 


Satow 


General manager, Buford Armitage; company mana- 
ger, George Zorn; production stage manager, Kermit 
Kegley; stage manager, John Maxtone-Graham; press 


representative, Tom Trenkle. 


All is still well on Bali Ha’i, 
revival of a modern musical 


and if this excellent 
classic proved nothing 


more startling, it did establish Mindy Carson as some- 
thing more than just another protégée of the recording 
studios and supper clubs, where microphones, echo 
chambers, kindly spotlight operators and fancy coiffures, 
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Mindy Carson made her legitimate-theatre debut in this 
revival, playing Navy nurse Nellie Forbush, while Har- 
vey Lembeck had the role of that champion of free 
enterprise, Luther Billis. 


have helped make many a colorless performer seem as 
alluring as Cleopatra. The mere size of the City Center 
auditorium is quite a challenge for any singer; and as 
for tricky coiffures, the show's famous shampoo number 
is a case of glamour in reverse. There is also a sort of 
corn-fed vitality about this New Yorker, and what is 
Nellie Forbush without wholesomeness? Miss Carson 
was first-rate on all counts, and so were Harvey Lem- 
beck, Allen Case and Juanita Hall, the original article 
as Bloody Mary and still quite a show in herself. Robert 
Wright, on the other hand,, seemed a bit inhibited by 
a formidable French accent and the task of playing 
a role well beyond his own years. But this was far from 
catastrophic in a production with so many assets. “Be 
thankful for...the things they’ve got,” is how the 
servicemen put it in their less-than-genteel ode to wom- 
anhood in one of South Pacific’s songs, and the senti- 
ment applies to any summing up of this revival. The 
things it had, to borrow from Mr. Hammerstein’s lyrics 
again, are “what there ain't no substitute for’ in the 
musical theatre. 
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The Pajama Game 


New York City Center 
May 15, 1957 


A revival of the musical comedy based on Richard Bissell’s 
novel 7% Cents, with book by George Abbott and Mr. Bissell, 
music and lyrics by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross; presented 
by the New York City Center Light Opera Company (Jean 
Dalrymple, director), directed by Jean Barrere, scenery and 
costumes by Lemuel Ayers, dances executed by Erik Kristin 
from original choreography by Bob Fosse, lighting by Peggy 
Clark, musical direction by Frederick Dvonch, orchestrations 
by Don Walker, dance music arranged by Roger Adams. 


Tue Cast 

HINES 
PREZ Stanley Prager 
JOE Sam Kirkham 
HASLER Ralph W. Chambers 
Pat Stanley 
Larry Douglas 


Paul Hartman 


GLADYS 
SID SOROKIN 
MABEL 

FIRST HELPER 
SECOND HELPER 
CHARLIE 

BABE WILLIAMS Jane Kean 
MAE Thelma Pelish 
BRENDA Ann Buckles 
Chele Graham 
SALESMAN Jack Waldron 
POP William David 
DANCERS 


Marguerite Shaw 
Richard France 
Cy Young 
Eugene Wood 


POOPSIE 


Dorothy Etheridge, Chele Graham, Mickey Gunner- 
son, Rosemary Jourdan, Vivian Joyce, Barbara Siman, Bonnie 
West, Jim Brusock, Richard Colacino, Jack Konzal, Richard 
Monahan, Tom Snow, Keith Willis, Emanuel Winston. 
stncers: Helen Baisley, Julia Gerace, Betty Graeber, Miriam 
Gulager, Peg Hadley, Sheila Mathews, Barbara Saxby, Mil- 
dred Slavin, Don Becker, Norris Branstrom, Arthur Dilks, 
Peter Held, Sam Kirkham, Vince McMahon, Stanley Page, 
Ralph Vucci. 
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city center season 


General manager, Buford Armitage; company manager, 

> rn; production stage manager, Herman apiro; 
George Zo roduct tag z H n Shapir 
press representative, Tom Trenkle 


This lark about life in a Midwestern pajama fac- 
tory is made of plain, unpretentious goods, durable 
as all getout and worthy of infinite revivals. It deals, 
among other things, with a time-study man, and a 
time-study expert named George Abbott had a lot 
to do with putting it together originally and racing it 
with the clock, as one of the songs describes. Jean 
Barrere, who had a good opportunity to observe the 
master in action during the original run, proved a 
worthy successor as director of this revival. He also 
had the services of a number of alumni of the Broad- 
way and national companies, and the result of their 
fast-paced efforts was a sheer pleasure. Once again 
the City Center was fortunate in finding.a principal 
performer who had made her name in another 
medium, and having her deliver the goods. Jane 
Kean was the grievance-committee chairman this 
time around; Larry Douglas proved an authorita- 
tive superintendent; Paul Hartman danced his way 
through the time-study man’s role with such disarm- 
ing style that no one was too concerned about his 
vocal limitations; and Pat Stanley combined the pixy 
and the siren in one of the neatest and trimmest 
packages of any season. The songs have withstood 
some very heavy traffic and still retained their fresh- 
ness, and the dances are a delight, for all the show’s 
brash refusal to have any truck with the high-brow. 
“Steam Heat,” Hideaway” and the 
“Jealousy Ballet” aren’t great art, but they are 
mighty good fun. 


“Hernando’s 


“Steam Heat” again provided a spirited second-act opener. 
Left to right: Cy Young, Pat Stanley and Richard France. 





off broadway 


April 27, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 


A musical comedy based on Mark Twain's Mississippi River 
stories, with book by Dale Wasserman and Bruce Geller, 
music by Jack Urbont, lyrics by Mr. Geller; presented by the 
Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton), directed by David Alexander, choreography and musical 
numbers by John Butler, scenery by William and Jean Eckart, 
costumes by Alvin Colt, lighting by Klaus Holm, dance music 
by Genevieve Pitot, orchestrations by Hershey Kay and Joe 
Glover, choral arrangements by Mr. Urbont, hair styles by 
Ernest Adler, musical direction by Anton Coppola; produc 


tion associate, Sylvia Drulie. 


MARSHALL ROGERS 
JUDGE THATCHER 
MR. DOBBINS 
CAPTAIN MUMFORD 
EMMY HARPER 
MUFF POTTER 

JIM 

DOC ROBINSON 
AUNT POLLY 
INJUN JOE 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
TOM SAWYER 
BECKY THATCHER 
AMY LAWRENCE 
ALFRED NOBLE 

JOE HARPER 


Tue Cast 


Francis Barnard 
Jack DeLon 
Earl Hammond 
Dean Michener 
Marijane Maricle 
Stephen Elliott 
Lee Charles 
Ronald Rogers 
Alice Ghostley 
James Mitchell 
Richard Ide 
Timmy Everett 
Patsy Bruder 
Lee Becker 
Loren Hightower 
Tom Hasson 


Front, left to right: Lee Charles, Richard Ide and Alice 
Ghostley. Rear: Patsy Bruder, Timmy Everett, Stephen El- 
liott and James Mitchell 
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BEN ROGERS 
JEFF HOLLIS 
BILL ANDERS 
SUSY HARPER 
MARY AUSTIN 
GRACIE MILLER 
JENNIE DANIELS 
GEORGE 

CLEM 

FRANK 

ZEKE 

ROXY 

HANNAH 

ANNIE LOU 
SAM HARPER 
EMILY NOBLE 
ANDY DOUGLAS 
LILA HOLLIS 
NANCY ROGERS 
PROSECUTOR 
HENRY LIGCETT 
ADELE SIMS 
FREDA WALTERS 
CAPTAIN LEATHER 


General manager, 


the Lite 


Kevin Carlisle 
George Liker 
Edward Villella 
Joan Bowman 
Julie Oser 
Rettadel Tupper 
Paula Waring 
Charles Queenan 
Joe Nash 

Irving Barnes 
James Hawthorne-Bey 
Ida Johnson 
Audrey Vanterpool 
Jacqueline Walcott 
Fred Jones 

Doris Okerson 
Marvin Gordon 
Annette Warren 
Joyce Carrol 

Tod Jackson 

Dean Michener 
Sylvia Dick 

Doris Greb 

Ronald Rogers 


company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; stage man- 
ager, George Quick; press representatives, Ben Kornzweig 
and Robert Ganshaw 


The Hannibal of this musical comedy based on 
Mark Twain is hard by Broadway rather than the 
Mississippi. In the off-Broadway theatre presumably 
dedicated to more adventurous things, that is a tough 
situation to countenance—and the more so when the 
end product isn’t even slickly professional. Routine 
might be the word for it, except that that suggests 
an orderliness and integration which were not ap- 
parent on opening night. Twain’s world is such an 
inviting one that you scarcely can blame stage 
adapters for having a go at it; but what can they ex- 
pect but censure when they persist, as these gentle- 
men did, in coming up with nothing but a pcstcard 
brand of idyllic charm that studiously avoids any 
suggestion of his own earthy humor and rugged 
individualism? Clearly, having two boys sitting on 
a raft, dangling fishing poles and singing “I’m Livin’ 
the Life I Love,” is not enough. The book here is 
one-dimensional, the music largely undistinguished. 
The principals — Alice Ghostley, James Mitchell, 
Richard Ide, Timmy Everett, Stephen Elliott — were 
more than up to the demands of their material, 
which, as you may have gathered, is not precisely 
challenging. The one department which does show 
some originality is John Butler’s choreography, 
especially ballets about children’s games and a mem- 
orable nightmare in which Tom Sawyer is stalked 
by Injun Joe. Maybe they are overlong and diffuse, 
and not all Mark Twain. They still were mighty stim- 
ulating in an evening that was otherwise as predict- 
able as a trolley ride. 
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This Was the Season 


by Ward Morehouse 


ROADWAY ’S theatrical season of 1956-57 was 

tormentingly uneven. There were numerous 
high spots, but the brilliant writing of the preceding 
season was missing except in occasional flashes. The 
actors, as usual, maintained their professional stand- 
ing; the playwrights didn’t. 

The season was helped along tremendously by 
importations from London’s West End; it was bright- 
ened here and there by fine work from some of the 
off-Broadway stands. During a generally uninspired 
eight-month period, plays came along in a more or 
less steady parade. Some of them were first-rate; 
many were mediocre; a few were awful. I have in 
mind such monstrously inept pieces as The Best 
House in Naples, Sixth Finger in a Five Finger Glove 
and Harbor Lights. 

The best play of the season was, of course, Eugene 
O’Neill’s autobiographical drama Long Day’s Jour- 
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ney into Night, a harsh and shattering work that 
provided great theatre. The best of the imported 
pieces was Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables. Rat- 
tigan wrote with tenderness and compassion of some 
confused people huddled together in a family-type 
hotel at Bournemouth. 

There was all of the Shavian brilliance in the 
revival of Major Barbara, illuminated by a brilliant 
production in which Donald Oenslager’s imaginative 
settings were worked out in accordance with Charles 
Laughton’s basic ideas. There was decidedly less of 
Shaw’s wit in a lesser play, The Apple Cart, put on 
with Maurice Evans as the king. 

London’s Old Vic Company, presented by the 
dauntless impresario Sol Hurok, distinguished itself 
with its productions of Richard II. and Macbeth. It 
was not so impressive in Romeo and Juliet. Tyrone 
Guthrie’s staging of Troilus and Cressida did more 
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The Potting Shed was the 
first offering of an impor- 
tant new production setup 
at the Bijou Theatre. Frank 
Conroy (right) contributed 
a short but memorable per- 
formance in the Graham 
Greene play, as a priest who 
helps to clarify the troubled 
past of an English journal- 
ist. Robert Flemyng had the 
latter role in this blend of 
religion and suspense 


In The Waltz of the Tore- 
adors, a French importation 
which arrived on Broadway 
following a successful Lon- 
don production, Ralph Rich- 
ardson appeared as an aging 
general, and Mildred Nat- 
wick as his shrewish wife. 
While the Jean Anouilh 
comedy had a much better 
fate than many of his works, 
its run was cut short in 
the spring by Richardson’s 


illness 


NaMO Lund 


for this play than Shakespeare did. The Renaud- 
Barrault company from Paris, also sponsored by 
Hurok, put great zest into its offerings at the Winter 
Garden—and played to many empty seats 
Everybody had a good time, myself certainly in- 
cluded, in seeing Rosalind Russell in Auntie Mame, 


a lively romp fashioned from Patrick Dennis’ best- 


selling novel. This one called for as much scenery 


as Ben Hur ever did. The character of Auntie Mame, 
as created by Miss Russell, is irresistible in her im- 
pulsiveness; always an individual, she makes a great 
deal of sense in her own way. 

The season began back in mid-September with 
Siobhan McKenna’s eloquent performance at the 
downtown Phoenix Theatre in Bernard Shaw’s ex- 
alted chronicle play Saint Joan. Once past several 
early gimcrack pieces, including The Loud Red 


Patrick, the season acquired stature with the coming 





The Happiest Millionaire, based on the life of Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, simultaneously marked to the 
legitimate theatre of Walter Pidgeon, after lengthy service 


the return 


in Hollywood, and the Broadway debut of an impressive 
ingénue, Diana van der Vlis. Pidgeon had the Biddle role in 
this comedy, while Miss van der Vlis portrayed his daughter. 


of O’Neill’s extraordinary Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and with the arrival of Rattigan’s Separate 
Tables, superbly played by a company that included 
two of London’s foremost performers, Eric Portman 
and Margaret Leighton. 

There were other on-from-London projects. Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Potting Shed, beautifully acted in 
its premiére, was a fascinating and thoroughly ab- 
sorbing play bearing a faint resemblance in situation 
and atmosphere to T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion. 


The Waltz of the Toreadors brought a measure of 
Jean Anouilh’s biting wit to the Broadway stage, 
along with a rollicking performance by Ralph Rich- 
ardson. Terence Rattigan’s The Sleeping Prince 
turned out to be definitely one of his second-best 
plays, and that tiny revue Cranks was just too coy 
for its own good. The Reluctant Debutante was a 
pleasant comedy, very much on the routine side. 
Broadway didn’t reach out to London for Visit to 
a Small Planet, a trivial lark, but one with some 
delightful moments because of the acting of Cyril 
Ritchard in the role of the urbane and polished 
visitor from another planet. It didn’t have to cross 
the seas for Eugenia, Tallulah Bankhead’s play, and 
one of the season’s worst; or for The Happiest 
Millionaire, a mild and mechanical comedy about 
Anthony Drexel Biddle, who kept alligators in a 
tank just off the living room. This comedy intro- 
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Auntie Mame, the Jerome 
Lawrence-Robert E. Lee ver- 
sion of Patrick Dennis’ widely 
read novel, proved quite a ve- 
hicle for Rosalind Russell, The 
title role of the fascinating 
Beekman Place eccentric gave 
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her the opportunity to parade 
her own talents, along with a 
striking wardrobe, amid lavish 
surroundings. She is pictured 
with Dorothy Blackburn. 


duced a delightful new ingénue with corn-silk hair 
in Diana van der Vlis, who gave a sparkling per- 
formance as the independent-minded daughter Cor- 
delia. Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending, an- 
other of his studies of sordid aspects of the deep 
South, proved to be an interesting but hollow drama 

Early-season offerings included N. Richard Nash’s 
Girls of Summer, a jumbled play that introduced a 
fascinating character: an outspoken construction 
foreman from New Jersey; Guy Bolton’s Child of 
Fortune, a somber and overplotted dramatization of 
Henry James’s novel The Wings of the Dove; and 
A Very Special Baby, the work of Robert Alan 
Aurthur, which had a dull first act but achieved 
considerable power in its final scenes. 

Tom Ewell’s drollery contributed a lot to The Tun- 
nel of Love, but more than Ewell was needed to 
make a satisfactory comedy of it. There was consid- 
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erable humanity, along with some entertaining dia- 
logue, in Arnold Schulman’s A Hole in the Head, 
and it had the advantage of expert performances 
from such people as Paul Douglas, David Burns, Lee 
Grant and the versatile Kay Medford 

A curious assortment of plays came along late in 
the season—Hotel Paradiso, starring Bert Lahr; The 
First Gentleman, with Walter Slezak in the title role; 
Good as Gold, dramatized by John Patrick: and The 
Greatest Man Alive!, a lightweight concoction in 
which Dennis King gave one of his best perform- 
ances. Hotel Paradiso, a clamorous farce from the 
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Four of the backstage principals of 
Li'l Abner during a rehearsal session 
last fall. In the foreground, from left 
Norman Panama, Michael Kidd, Mel- 
vin Frank and Johnny Mercer. Pan- 
ama and Frank contributed the book, 
and Mercer the lyrics; while Kidd, 
who produced the musical comedy 
with Panama and Frank, also served 
as director-choreographer 


Although Orpheus Descending did 
not approach the critical and popular 
reception given other Tennessee Wil- 
liams works, the performance of the 
feminine principals were accorded 
high praise. Maureen Stapleton (left) 
played a frustrated Southern wife 
who becomes tragically involved with 
a vagrant youth, while Lois Smith 
scored as a depraved girl 


The Tunnel of Love proved a pop 
ular success despite the coolness of 
a number of the New York critics 
In it Tom Ewell had a role some- 
what reminiscent of his assignment 
in The Seven Year Itch—that of a 
repressed artist whose lapse from 
virtue brings on complications. He is 
shown with Nancy Olson, who ap- 


peared as the artist’s outraged wife 
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(Broadway Season: July 1, 1956 - June 30, 1957) 


CYRIL RITCHARD—for a season of truly remarkable 
achievement and versatility, as director of The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, star and director of Visit to a Small 
Planet—and as director and principal in the Metro- 
politan Opera’s La Périchole. 


WILFRID HYDE WHITE—his dry and droll humor as the 
father in The Reluctant Debutante was one of the 
genuine comic contributions of the season 


SOL HUROK—the impresario performed an abundant 
service in bringing the Old Vic Company, as well as 
that of Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault, to 
Broadway. 


PAUL ROGERS—for skill and versatility in an extremely 
wide range of roles during the Old Vic engagement, 
particularly John of Gaunt in Richard II., and Pan- 
darus in Troilus and Cressida. 


PETER GLENVILLE—in a season notable for versatility, 
he scored both as director of Separate Tables and as 
adapter-director of the exuberantly staged Hotel 
Paradiso. 


ERIC PORTMAN—for the variety and extreme skill he 
brought to two roles in Separate Tables 


MARGARET LEIGHTON—her remarkable style and range 
in this same Terence Rattigan double bill was another 
factor in making it a tour de force in acting. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON—for another double contribu- 
tion: his imaginative and highly individual staging 
of Major Barbara, and his performance as Andrew 
Undershaft. 


MORTON DA COSTA—his ingenious, cartoon-style 
direction was vastly effective in sustaining the pace 
of Auntie Mame. 


OLIVER SMITH—the designer contributed settings of 
great variety and effectiveness for such widely differ- 
ing ventures as Auntie Mame, Candide, A Clearing in 
the Woods and Visit to a Small Planet 


’ 
JOSE QUINTERO—his work as director and coproducer 
of Long Day’s Journey into Night was a major factor 
in its emergence as the dramatic triumph of the season 


MICHAEL KiIDD—as director and choreographer of Li'l 
Abner, he was responsible for its pace and its most 
distinctive episode, the “Sadie Hawkins Day” ballet. 


JOHNNY MERCER—in a season not otherwise notable 
for lyricists’ contributions, his verses for Li'l Abner 
were both fresh and flavorsome. 


JUDY HOLLIDAY—one of our finest comediennes estab- 
lished her all-round authority in a new field, the musi- 
cal theatre, as the star of Bells Are Ringing. 


SIDNEY CHAPLIN—as the male principal of Bells Are 
Ringing, he was certainly one of the season’s finds 


ETHEL LINDER REINER—for her courage and vision in 
producing something having the scope and imagina 
tion of the operetta Candide 


ESTELLE WINWOOD—for another memorable character 
portrayal, as the high-minded blackmailer in Speaking 
of Murder 


HELEN HAYES—her performance in the central role of 
The Glass Menagerie was the high point of a superla- 
tive revival. 


TYRONE GUTHRIE—for a brilliant and explosive job of 
staging Troilus and Cressida during the Old Vic’s stay 


LEO GENN—his urbanity and high style lent distinction 
to the short-lived Small War on Murray Hill 


ROBERT WHITEHEAD—the producer was represented by 
such eminently worth-while works as Major Barbara, 
Separate Tables and The Waltz of the Toreadors. 


MILDRED NATWICK—for her acidly incisive perform- 
ance as the termagant wife in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors 


CARMEN CAPALBO—as coproducer and director of the 
new Bijou Theatre venture, he had a major hand in 
the arrival and distinction of The Potting Shed and 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. 


FRANK CONROY—his one-scene triumph in The Pot- 
ting Shed, as the priest who has lost his faith, was one 
of the electrifying performances of the season 


LOIS SMITH—for another memorable performance, as 
the white-faced girl-gone-wrong in Orpheus De- 
scending. 


BERT LAHR—the veteran comedian was at the top of 
his form in the farce Hotel Paradiso. 


JEAN DALRYMPLE—as director of the City Center’s the- 
atre and light-opera companies, she was responsible 
for two seasons of top quality 


WENDY HILLER—for a truly overwhelming performance 
as the oversize farm girl in A Moon for the Misbegotten 


DENNIS KING—for performances of high style and 
authority season-in, season-out—most recently in The 
Hidden River and The Greatest Man Alive! 


GWEN VERDON—one of the leading talents in the 
musical theatre also revealed remarkable skill as a 
dramatic actress in the season’s final new offering, 
New Girl in Town. 





French, was turned into a hit by the clowning of 
Lahr, who called upon his early training in burlesque 
for the technique of a tremendously funny perform- 
ance. The First Gentleman, a $175,000 disaster, was 
an ornate and spasmodic work that brought forth 


a dazzling performance (continued on page 87) 
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A Hole in the Head marked Paul Doug- 
las’ return to Broadway in the part of an 
improvident father. Left to right: Milton 
J. Williams, Kay Medford, Tommy White 
Douglas and David Burns. This Arnold 
Schulman domestic comedy with a Miami 
Beach setting found the critics far from 
agreed about its merits—but the produc- 


tion itself found an audience 


The Reluctant Debutante did not match 
the success it achieved in London, during 
a Broadway stand last fall, but its pro- 
duction values were clearly recognized 
The impeccable cast included this pair 

Wilfrid Hyde White (who recreated his 
original London assignment) and Adri- 
anne Allen—as the parents of the com- 


edy’s fetching debutante heroine 


Estelle Winwood brightened the Broad- 
way scene briefly during the stay of 
Speaking of Murder, playing the role of a 
high-minded crone who becomes the ally 
of a villainous governess, and who pur 
sues a career of blackmail because she is 
“too proud to go on relief.” The Audrey 
and William Roos thriller represented a 


genre all but forgotten in 1956-57 
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by Richard Watts, Jr. 


HOHLYV OVW MOrNsdoO"N 


Intermission time at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre, one of the oldest off-Broadway 
locales (it opened in 1924), which 

houses the successful production of Sean 
O’Casey’s Purple Dust. It was here that 
Jean Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival and 

a revival of Paul Osborn’s Morning’s at 
Seven played in 1955. 


YOHLYV OVW WOlNadoON 


Theatre East, one of the newest 
of]/-Broadway houses, operates in arena 
style, has a seating capacity of 128, 

and features a lobby with exhibitions of 
current art. The presentation by the 

Irish players of three Synge one-act works 
last spring drew good notices from 
several New York critics. 
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a boom, a boon and some pitfalls 


The off-Broadway theatre has had two flowerings, and it is worthy of note that on both occa- 
sions the rise in its fortunes, to go in for a slight change in metaphor, has coincided with a rise 
in the prestige of Eugene O’Neill. Indeed, our semicommercial stage and the shade of our great- 
est dramatist have cause to be grateful to each other. In his struggling early days as a playwright, 
it was the off-Broadway theatre that harbored such works as his S. S. Glencairn cycle, The 
Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, The Great God Brown and Desire Under the Elms, while Broad- 
way shied away from him; and only a year ago, when his fame seemed at its lowest point, it was 
the off-Broadway revival of The Iceman Cometh which started the O’Neill renaissance that cur- 
rently dominates the American theatre. 

If O’Neill represents the outstanding example of a distinguished dramatist, honored in theory 
but ignored in practice, who has been restored to production and audience popularity by off- 
Broadway presentation, he is not the only one. There is also Sean O’Casey. The Irish playwright 
certainly hasn’t suffered from lack of critical appreciation, but stage presentations of his works 
have been few and far from triumphant at the box office. His Red Roses for Me was done on 
Broadway during the 1955-56 season, but its run was lamentably brief, and for almost two dec- 
ades commercial managers have failed in their promises to do his Purple Dust. Now off-Broadway 
has produced it for the longest run in O’Casey history. 

Then there is the case of Jean Anouilh. The sardonic French dramatist had failure after 
failure on Broadway, which was generally attributed to his mingling of bawdy sex farce and the 
saddest disillusionment, presumably to the distaste of Americans. Then off-Broadway produced 
his Thieves’ Carnival. It was my minority critical opinion that there was an excessive archness 
about the play’s staging, but the fact remains that the production was not only applauded by the 
majority of reviewers and had a successful run, but that it took the alleged curse off of Anouilh. 
Thereafter Broadway triumphed with his The Lark and The Waltz of the Toreadors. 

Another of the services the off-Broadway theatre has been providing in its new flowering is 
the granting of a second chance to deserving plays that failed in their original Broadway presen- 
tation. Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, there aren’t as many of these as you might 
suspect. Or as those who try reviving them suspect, for that matter. For example, there was a 
Cocteau play called The Eagle Has Two Heads, which was a quick flop in 1947 despite Tallulah 
Bankhead’s fireworks in the leading role. A hopeful group decided that it merited a second oppor- 
tunity, and gallantly resurrected it last December with one of the ablest young off-Broadway 
acting discoveries, Colleen Dewhurst, in the Bankhead part. But critics and audiences seem to 
have been right the first time, and it collapsed again. (continued on page 88) 


Actors both young and 
established find off-Broadway 
a valuable showcase. Sada 
Thompson and Arthur Malet 
won the Vernon Rice Memorial 
Awards for the season just 
past. The awards are given 
annually for distinguished 
performances off Broadway. 
The latest winners have yet to 
play on Broadway. 
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Drama critics who, Mr. Watts observes, “are as 
unpopular as baseball umpires,” cover off-Broadway 
with growing regularity. This trio, on hand for 

a recent opening, includes (from left): Tom Donnelly, 
World-Telegram and Sun; Whitney Bolton, Morning 
Telegraph; and Walter Kerr, Herald Tribune 


Off-Broadway revivals of plays originally presented on 
Broadway often achieve greater success in the new 
surroundings. This was the case with Louis Peterson’s 
Take a Giant Step, which ran for 264 performances at 
the Jan Hus last season. From left: Hilda Haynes, 

Louis Gossett, Earl Sydnor 


Original plays by off-Broadway groups have provided 
an outlet for much promising talent. James Lee’s 
Career, a portrait of an actor’s struggle in the theatre 
recently opened at the Seventh Avenue South, 
previously a night club. Mary James and Charles Aidma 


are the cast members pictured 


First showings in New York of works by major 
playwrights add distinction to the off-Broadway scene 
Shaw’s In Good King Charles’s Golden Days was 
produced at the Downtown Theatre during the season just 


closed. In this scene are Rhodelle Heller as the queen, 
and Felix Deebank as Charles II 





Large Meteor 


YRIL RITCHARD, who makes so engaging a 

Man about Space in Gore Vidal’s play Visit to 
a Small Planet, is somehow larger than life even in 
his own person, even in the confines of the living 
room in his apartment on Central Park West, charm- 
ing but of course three-dimensional like the rest of 
this workaday world. Mr. Ritchard makes the most 
of the three dimensions and manages to suggest that 
if he has never actually penetrated the fourth dimen- 
sion, he will be delighted to do so as soon as he finds 
the time or the time-space continuum or whatever 


At home with Cyril 
Ritchard—the noted 
actor-director in his 
apartment on Man- 
hattan’s Central Park 
West. He is in action 
even when he is seated, 
our correspondent 
notes 


by Joseph Carroll 


it is. It is not that his physical proportions are 
extraordinary. He is tall but no giant, heavy-set but 
far from massive, and he moves with so agile a grace 
that size, in the usual sense, ceases to be important 
some seconds after one meets him. He must have 
his moments of repose, human needs being what they 
are, but you would never know it from looking at 
him or listening to him. He is in action even when he 
is sitting down, which he seems to do as seldom 
as possible. Abraham Lincoln said of a pompous 
lawyer he knew that the fellow could strut while 
sitting down. Ritchard does not strut and he has 
nothing of the pompous about him; but in a chair 
he gives off the same sense of energy another man 
might convey while trying to achieve the four- 
minute mile. But all of this activity is effortless, or 
appears to be, for he moves and talks without strain, 
and is really rather restful to be with, even in hur- 
ried interviews. 

I first met him in circumstances very like those 
in a George Abbott farce of the thirties, when the 
tumult and the shouting never died, and the play 
carried on in a clangor of telephone bells and door- 
bells, and a chaos of simultaneous entrances and 
exits. A piano was playing in Ritchard’s apartment 
that morning and a young man was singing in fits 





In Visit to a Small Planet, Ritchard is a fabulous 
man from outer space, and Eddie Mayehoff plays 
a Pentagon occupant who is saddled with the job 
of trying to cope with him 


Ritchard and his wife, the late Madge Elliott, in 
1951. The year before, they had made one of their 
frequent appearances together on the stage, in The 
Relapse on Broadway. 
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In La Périchole, 
Ritchard captivated 
Metropolitan Opera 
audiences during the 
season just past in the 
role of the Viceroy of 
Peru—an autocrat with 
an eye for the ladies. 


A 


RODERICK MAC ARTH 


and starts as one does who is rehearsing rather than 
performing, and an older man was interrupting the 
rehearsal as often as possible to sing a phrase or two 
on his own and criticize the young man’s rendition; 
a photographer was slithering about the way photog- 
raphers do, trailing lengths of cord and rolling flash 
bulbs here and there as though it were Easter on 
the White House lawn. Ritchard allowed himself to 
be photographed and interviewed, but without any 
apparent interruption of his interest in the song 
rehearsal or such household matters as the arrange- 
ment of flowers on the mantelpiece and on tables, as 
well as occasional instructions to his maid and tele- 
phone conversations that could have been social or 
business, since there seems to be no clear line of 
distinction between them in his mind and he is 
imperturbably affable about both. 

In a subsequent visit some of this activity was 
explained, for at the time a mere interview was be- 
side the point: You don’t interrupt the Ride of the 
Valkyries to ask a Rhine maiden if she uses wheat 
germ to keep her strength up, or horehound to stay 
in voice. The photography of course explains itself; 
the star of a hit play is photographed as often as 
magazines and newspapers can manage and still keep 
up with the international situation. And in Ritchard’s 
case, he is not only the star of a Broadway show, he 
is also the director of (continued on page 90) 
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THE WORLD OF 


Jean Anouilh seemingly 
has arrived in the American 
theatre following a 
postwar decade marked 
by partial successes and 
outright failures. An off- 
Broadway production of 
Thieves’ Carnival in 1955 
turned the tide, and this 
was followed by The Lark 
and The Waltz of 
the Toreadors. 


FRENCH EMBASSY 





EAN ANOUILH. BY MAURICE VALENCY 


At forty-seven, Jean Anouilh is by all odds the most distinguished playwright in France, 
the most literate, the most interesting, the most controversial. It would be too much to say that 
he has succeeded to the mantle of Giraudoux. Nobody has done that. But Anouilh has a 
mantle of his own, and he has worn it with engaging elegance for a good many years; so many, 
indeed, that one thinks of him as among the last survivors of the generation that ripened in 
the period d’entre deux guerres. But that is not the case. The plays by which he is best known 
—in this country, at least—were all produced after the second World War. He is, from the 
chronological point of view, as contemporary as can be. 

If Anouilh seems to belong to a period somewhat more ancient than our own, it is doubtless 
because he has more or less deliberately chosen to do so. His early work had a contemporary 
setting. As he grew older, he seems to have regressed into the Edwardian mode of his early 
childhood, and it is there that he habitually sets his stage, so that even the most up-to-date 
of his plays have a strange feeling of period. Anouilh has not much aptitude for the contempo- 
rary. In a world that is torn by fears and passions of the greatest urgency, he prefers to con- 
template the eternal verities of the year 1910, in which he was born. The little family of char- 
acters which has served him throughout his career has not changed perceptibly. It is the same 
dramatic family with which he opened shop in the beginning—the silly mother, the contempti- 
ble father, the romantic youth, the pure and manly girl, the untrustworthy friend. From first 
to last, his drama arises mainly from the interrelations of these puppets. 

It is perhaps just to observe that while he has elaborated the special genre in which these 
characters move into a sort of perfection, he cannot be said to have developed his talent artis- 
tically beyond a certain point. Isolated behind the limitations of his problem, he has fulfilled 
but not surpassed himself. He has a magnificent sense of theatre, an exquisite feeling for the 
absurd, a sparkling style. He also has great verve and freshness, a secure grasp of dramatic 
rhetoric, and the poet’s God-given capacity to transform life into art. He has, in short, all the 
qualities of a first-rate talent save greatness, and there is no reason in the world why we should 
require greatness of anyone. He is quite good as he is. 

Although as a writer Anouilh has rarely been off the stage in the last twenty years, as a 
person he has been more retiring than is usual, and his personality remains tolerably myster- 
ious. He writes willingly and amusingly of duchesses and vast estates, but his origin was 
modest. His father was a tailor, and his youth was not affluent. He began his career in the 
theatre, at the age of twenty, as secretary to the company of Louis Jouvet. When he married, 
shortly after joining this company, Jouvet lent him the stage furniture from Giraudoux’s Sieg- 
fried with which to set up housekeeping. There may have been something contagious about 
this furniture, for Anouilh’s first real success in the theatre was Pitoéff’s production in 1937 
of Le Voyageur sans bagages, which, like Siegfried, has to do with the plight of an amnesic 
veteran in search of his past. But while Siegfried hardly prepares us for Giraudoux’s breath- 
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taking flight in the drama, Le Voyageur sans bagages pretty 
well embodies the complete Anouilh; and the two plays 
which he produced the following year—Le Rendez-vous de 
Senlis and La Sauvage—fill in, but do not extend the outline. 

Almost all of Anouilh’s plays deal with a single theme: 
the conflict of the individual and society, the plight of the 
pure soul in an impure world, the struggle to maintain the 
resplendent ideal in the face of the pressures to which life 
subjects us. It is not precisely a new theme. It is, in fact, 
the theme which in one way or another absorbed most of the 
great artists of the last century—Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Pirandello, Dostoevski, Tolstoy. In the case of Anouilh, it 
comes down to the difficulty of saying yes to life, the agony 
of accepting life, and its source is the outraged puritanism of 
a sensitive child. But while Anouilh has condemned himself 
to an endless repetition of the same grievance, he has ranged 
very widely in search of a masterpiece. In the quarter cen- 
tury since his first produced play, Mandarine (1931), he 
has turned out almost a score of plays, all basically the same, 
and all extraordinarily different. He has exhibited his theme 
in a rainbow of dramatic moods, their color shading all the 
way from the pink lemonade of L’Invitation au chateau (in 
English called Ring Round the Moon) to the somber medi- 
tation of Antigone and Eurydice. 

In all his plays, of whatever shade, the dynamic principle 
of the action proceeds from the tension between the youthful 
ideal of what life should be, and the adult realization of what 
life is. The youthful ideal is entirely youthful. Anouilh 
knows that very well. “I want to be sure of everything this 


very day,” says Antigone, “sure that everything will be as 
beautiful as it was when I was a little girl. If not. I wish 
to die!” But this ideal is not (continued on page 92) 
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Ring Round the Moon, “a charade with music 
had a stay of sixty-eight performances on 
Broadway during the 1950-51 season, with 
Lucile Watson (seated) and Cynthia Latham in 
the cast. As a witty matriarch, wrote 

Brooks Atkinson, “Miss Watson has never been 


more brilliant.” 


Le Voyageur sans bagages gave Anouilh his 
first major success when it was presented in 
1937 at the Mathurins in Paris by Georges Pitoeff 
The company headed by the Russian expatriate 
actor-producer-director and his wife was in its 


prime during this period in the thirties 


Ralph Richardson as General St. Pée—an aging 
protagonist who “has stubbornly refused to 
grow up”—and Meriel Forbes as his early flame 
in The Waltz of the Toreadors, designated the 
best foreign play of the Broadway season just 
closed by the New York Drama Critics Circle 
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The city of Savannah, Georgia, on Yamacraw Bluff 
above the Savannah River, eighteen miles from the 
sea, is a place of sun and sand and lacy live oaks. 
It is a place of wisteria and beautiful Azaleas, shaded 
streets and vine-covered walls, a languorous city of 
charm and gentility, combining modernity with deca- 
dence. It has many churches, many fine homes, and 
it had a theatre, the Savannah. But the road plays 


Famous 


American 
Cheatres 


don’t go there any more. Few of them ever get to 
Georgia at all. 

The historic Savannah Theatre, a red-brick and 
terra-cotta structure located on famous Bull Street 
at Chippewa Square, was a popular road stand with 
the touring players of America’s yesterdays. Opened 
in December, 1818, the Savannah was an active play- 
house through much of the nineteenth century. In 
the 1890’s the great stars from the North came along 
in a steady parade, and the theatre was one of 
America’s busiest playhouses during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. 

It was at the Savannah, during my teen-age years, 
that my great love for the living theatre was created. 
I saw David Warfield in The Music Master, Maude 
Adams in What Every Woman Knows, E. H. Soth- 
ern in The Taming of the Shrew, William Hodge in 
The Man from Home, and Billie Burke in Jerry. 
I also sat in on the presentation of such emphatic 
Broadway hits as Seven Days, Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford, The Lottery Man, The Fortune Hunter. The 
City and The Pink Lady. When I had a quarter, 
which wasn’t often, I bought admission to the second 
balcony, which was known as the “peanut gallery.” 
When I didn’t have that quarter I offered my services 
as an usher or as a between-the-acts candy hawker, 
and thus got to see the exciting road shows free of 
charge. This became a habit that couldn’t be shaken 
off easily. As a columnist and critic, I’ve been getting 
free seats for thirty years. 

My experience as a playgoer in the beautiful river- 
port town of my birth left impressions that have re- 
mained with me through the years. An exquisite girl 
named Gene Luneska sang “Day Dreams (Visions 
of Bliss)” from The Spring Maid. Beautiful Clara 
Joel defied the cold-blooded department-store owner 
in Bayard Veiller’s melodrama Within the Law. Paul- 
ine Lord gave a tremulous performance as the har- 
assed heroine of Elmer Rice’s flash-back thriller 
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On Trial 
theatre, contributed a colorless performance in the 
role of Billy Bolton, the dauntless halfback, in 
George Ade’s The College Widow. The handsome 
Marie Shotwell (who later married Savannah’s 
police chief) intoned her lines in Charles Klein’s 
The Lion and the Mouse. And William Hodge stood 
transfixed while the voice of his dream girl, Ethel 
Granger-Simpson, came from the wings as she sang 
the stirring strains of “Sweet Genevieve.” 

But all of that is gone. The Savannah Theatre, 
managed for years by an austere man named Bill 
Seeskind, still stands where it always did on Chip- 
pewa Square, but it’s been a film house for more 
than twenty-five years. In 1906 the theatre burned 
down and was later rebuilt. It’s one of the legends 
in Chatham County that the 1906 fire was the work 
of people who were protesting against the booking of 
Thomas Dixon’s controversial The Clansman, which 
later became the epic motion picture The Birth of 
a Nation. During the Savannah’s period of inactivity 
the touring plays were presented at a skating rink. 
It was several years later that I became a theatre- 
goer, via that famous “peanut gallery,” and I have 
always believed that a roughhouse entitled McFad- 
den’s Flats was the first play I ever saw. Or it could 
have been Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Both 
had great durability. 
think that I have, too. 


Ty Cobb, an amateur in the professional 


And I’ve somehow come to 


—Ward Morehouse 


The Savannah Theatre, still in operation but no longer 
a home for legitimate theatre. 





THE COMPLETE TEXT 


by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 





Great Sebastians—Lynn Fontanne and 
1 Lunt—acknowledging applause from 
sudience for their vaudeville act in the 


ning scene of the play 


Photographs by Vandamm 


The 


Great 


Sebastions 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1955 by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 


Copyright, 1956, 1957, by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 
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The Great Sebastians was first presented by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse at the ANTA Theatre on January 4, 1956, 
with the following cast: 


ESSIE SEBASTIAN Lynn Fontanne 
RUDI SEBASTIAN Alfred Lunt 
MANYA Susan Frank 
FIRST SECURITY POLICEMAN Burns Oliver 
SECOND SECURITY POLICEMAN Martin Brandt 
JOSEF Arny Freeman 
SERGEANT JAVORSKY Simon Oakland 
GENERAL OTOKAR ZANDEK Ben Astar 
FIRST SOLDIER Peter Gumeny 
SECOND SOLDIER Michael Egan 
VLASTA HABOVA Peg Murray 
COLONEL BRADACOVA 
SOPHIE CERNY 

THIRD SOLDIER 


Anne Francine 
Eugenia Rawls 
Sheppard Kerman 
KAREL CERNY José Ruben 
NOVOTNY Grant Gordon 
PAVLAT Ben Hammer 
DR. BALZAR Edward Moor 
MARIE BALZAR Doris Fesette 
BACILEK Joseph Holland 
CORPORAL Ted Gunther 
Directed by Bretaigne Windust 
Settings by Raymond Sovey 
Costumes by Mainbocher 


Lighting by Jean Rosenthal 


Synopsis of Scenes 


Act L. 
Scene 1: The stage of the Theatre Varieté in Prague. 
(The scene starts just as the Great Sebastians have 
concluded their mind-reading act.) 


Scene 2: A combination sitting room and dressing room of 
the Theatre Varieté. 
(Scene 2 starts a few minutes before the end of 
the previous scene.) 


Act II. 


living room of General Zandek’s villa. The same night. 


Act III. 
same as Act II., one hour later. 


entire action of the play is laid in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


time is late in the winter of 1948, shortly after the 
Communist coup. 


situations and characters are entirely fictional. 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


RUDI SEBASTIAN. 
ESSIE SEBASTIAN. 


| the Great Sebastians. 


MANYA. A young woman with a deter- 
mined and somewhat unpleasant de- 
votion to her job, representative of the 
Cultural Action Committee for the The- 
atre Varieté. 


soser. The manager of the Theatre Var- 
ieté. A middle-aged man, nervous, 
frightened, distracted. 


GENERAL OTOKAR ZANDEK. A man of great 
vitality, drive and cunning. He has a 
veneer of military efficiency but beneath 
it is the superstitious soul of the peasant. 


SERGEANT JAVORSKY. A quietly alert and 
businesslike soldier, not too young. 


VLASTA HABOVA. She is buxom, very fe- 
male. As a girl she was a factory worker. 
She now has a high position in the 
Communist regime and thoroughly en- 
joys her change from “underdog” to 
“overbitch.” 


JARKA BRADACOVA. She is a tall blonde 
woman with the rank,of Colonel on 
General Zandek’s staff. 


SOPHIE CERNY. She is a nervous, fright- 
ened, humorless woman of middle-age. 


MARIE BALZAR. A very pretty and attrac- 
tive, if brainless, young woman. 


KAREL CERNY. He is an intellectual Com- 
munist. He went from the faculty of the 
university to a top job in the Party. 
He is devoted to his wife. 


PAVLAT. He is a stocky, bald man of 
middle-age. He was a worker before his 
shrewdness promoted him to a position 
of importance in the Party. 


ZIKMUND NovoTNY. He is tall and dark, 
not without charm. A good politician. 


TANI BALZAR. He is an attractive man in 
his early thirties. 


STEPHAN BACILEK. He holds an important 
office in the Communist party. He has 
the quiet authority of a man who is 
used to having his orders obeyed. 


(There are a Corporal, three soldiers, 
and two members of the Security 
Police.) 


(Czech names are accented on the first 
syllable. The “a’s” are broad.) 


ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


The stage of the Theatre Varieté, Prague. 
It is an evening in March, 1948. As the 
house lights dim out the house curtain 
rises and the orchestra plays fast “exit 
music.” As the lights are thrown on we 
see an olio drop, which is the back- 
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ground to a scene in one. The border 
and down-stage wings—one on each side 
—are painted as a grand drape, in red. 
These wings contain frames, each hold- 
ing a large card which reads THE 
GREAT SEBASTIANS. On stage, c., is 
an armchair which is probably known 
in the property room as the “throne 
chair.” It is a high-backed ornate gilt 
chair. Down stage R., are steps leading 
into the audience. 


To the noisy excitement of the music, 
the SEBASTIANS enter briskly from R., 
MADAME SEBASTIAN first. MADAME is in a 
white flowing chiffon robe and a be- 
jeweled turban, all of somewhat Oriental 
design. SEBASTIAN is in old-fashioned and 
well-worn dress clothes with tails. He is 
handsome, charming, vain. To him the 
only thing in the world is “the act.” ESSIE 
is part of the act and he loves her dearly. 
ESSIE is quick, alert, naturally gay, but 
the act to her means a living. Money is 
very important to her. But so is RUDI. 
They acknowledge the applause of the 
audience with bows and smiles and 
exit, SEBASTIAN allowing MADAME to exit 
first. This entrance and exit are repeated 
twice, all of which should convey to the 
audience that the SEBASTIANS are taking 
bows at the conclusion of their act. On 
the third entrance SEBASTIAN holds up 
his hand, the orchestra stops playing, 
the applause ends and he has the atten- 
tion of the audience. 


SEBASTIAN: Ladies and gentlemen—may 
I thank you for the way you have re- 
ceived our act. Our sole purpose has 
been to mystify and amuse you—and 
I must say, in all our experience, you 
have been the greatest audience we have 
ever played to. (Turning to Essie for 
confirmation.) Isn’t that so, Madame? 


ESsSIE: I’m very glad you asked me, Rudi. 
I would like to go on record as saying 
you were absolutely marvelous! (When- 
ever they are in their act, Essie’s cock- 
ney accent is rather elegant.) 


SEBASTIAN: During our engagement here 
in Czechoslovakia every audience has 
been so inspiring—— 


ESSIE: Oh, yes indeed. 


SEBASTIAN: But tonight there was an 
excitement—— 


EssiE: I'll say! Whoo—— 


SEBASTIAN: Perhaps it is because you 
know this is our farewell performance 
in Czechoslovakia—or perhaps it is be- 
cause this is Prague, the city of my 
birth. 


(The orchestra strikes up three and 
a half bars of the Czech national an- 
them. SEBASTIAN stands at attention.) 


EsSIE: We hate to leave you but from 
here we go to London—the city of my 
birth. 


(The orchestra strikes up eight bars 
of “Britannia Rules the Waves.” ESSIE 
and SEBASTIAN come to attention, and 
EssIE salutes. As the music ends, she 
bows to the conductor in the pit.) 


Thank you, Karl. 


SEBASTIAN: From London, we start our 
grand tour—Germany— 


(The orchestra starts “Die Wacht Am 
Rheim.” SEBASTIAN quickly gestures 
the conductor to stop, and continues.) 


France, Italy—and in every country, we 
do the act in the native tongue. 


Essie: We're the only act ever to read 
minds in five different languages. 


SEBASTIAN: In England we do the act in 
English—just as at this moment we are 
addressing you in Czech. Oh, you have 
been so wonderful—we could go on 
playing to you forever! (And if not 
prevented, he will.) 


Essie: (Leading SEBASTIAN toR.) Yes, 
but I’m sure you wish to see the rest 
of the bill. 


SEBASTIAN: (Pulling her back toward c.) 
It has been such a great pleasure- 


EssigE: (Interrupting.) The next act is 
one of the most remarkable animal acts 
that I have ever seen. (Starting toward 


R. again.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Unhappily.) Yes. Fink’s 
Mules. (Resigning.) Well, good-bye— 


EssizE: Au revoir—— 
SEBASTIAN: Auf wiedersehen—— 
Essie: Till we meet again—— 


ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: —And God... 


bless . . . you! 


(The orchestra starts up the exit mu- 
sic, the SEBASTIANS gesture lavishly to 
the audience and exit, r. The audience 
applauds again. SEBASTIAN 
alone to take another bow.) 


returns 


SEBASTIAN: (Throwing up his hand, 
which stops the music and applause) 
Ladies and gentlemen—(Coaxing audi- 
ence.) does that mean you want to see 
some more of our act? (Applause again; 
SEBASTIAN reaches offstage for ESSIE’s 
hand, braces himself and tugs and the 
reluctant ESSIE enters once more.) You 
have been so magnificent—we can’t 
deny you-—— 


Essie: (With forced laughter.) Well, 
good night again. (She bows, starts off; 
SEBASTIAN holds her firmly.) 


SEBASTIAN: Surely, Madame!— (More 
forced, polite laughter from eEssi£.) You 
can’t refuse these wonderful people? 


Essie: Oh, if you put it that way! (She 
gives in, and he leads her to the throne 
chair.) 


SEBASTIAN: Let’s see, what can we do? 
I know. (He seats ESSIE and starts to 
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blindfold her with a large black satin 
blindfold which he takes from his pock- 
et.) This time I shall blindfold Madame 
and come down among yc , and try to 
send to her across the intervening space 
the thoughts you put into my mind. Re- 
member, the little lady makes no claim 
to occult or supernatural powers. How- 
ever, if you believe that what you see 
is caused by odic force, psychometry, 
metaphysical manifestation or the simple 
triumph of mind over matter, you are at 
liberty to do so. And may I add, we 
have performed before all the leading 
scientists of every country in which 
we have appeared—and Madame has 


amazed them all 


SEBASTIAN 


ESSIE: I even amaze myself 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, are you completely 
blindfolded? 


ESSIE: Yes 


SEBASTIAN: Can you swear to this audi- 
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ence that you cannot see 
ESSIE: I see only with the inner mind 


SEBASTIAN: (Going down steps into the 
audience, as the house lights come up to 
full, and the orchestra starts to play 
very softly, “The Skaters Waltz.”) Mad- 
ame, I am now going down into the 
audience. Let your mind be a blank 


ready to receive the impressions that 


| shall blindfold Madame and come down among you, and 


try to send to her across the intervening space the thoughts you put 


into my mind. 
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will vibrate toward you from where I 
stand Madame, I am at the side of 
a gentleman in the—(He counts the 


rows.) second row 


(note: The name of this person and 
his or her seat location must be known 


to the management before Curtain.) 


Does the image of this gentleman’s name 
reach you? 


ESSIE It’s not very clear—I see an 
‘M”—and an “E.” These seem to stand 


out as the initials 


SEBASTIAN: (Leaning over the gentle- 
man.) Is that correct, sir? Are they 


your initials? 


GENTLEMAN: (It is hoped that he says:) 


Yes 


SEBASTIAN: (Half turning back to ESSIE.) 
Yes, Madame, that is correct! Perhaps 
you can tell me this gentleman’s last 


name? 


ESSIE: (As SEBASTIAN snaps his fingers.) 
“E” E” It’s not very clear 

I have the impression the gentle- 
man doesn’t want us to know his last 
name 


SEBASTIAN: (Moving on.) Well, then we 
will move on. (He sights a lady’s hand- 


bag, holds it up.) And now, Madame? 
ESSIE: It’s—a handbag 


SEBASTIAN: But the color? 


ESSIE: Black 


SEBASTIAN: (Handing handbag back to 
owner.) That is correct, Madame. (Spot- 
ting a lady’s wrist watch, holding up 
her wrist for audience to see watch as 
he points to it.) And now, Madame, can 
you tell me what this is? 


ESSIE: It’s round—it’s flat—it’s metal— 
something inside it moves-—it’s a watch! 
a wrist watch! A lady’s wrist watch! 


SEBASTIAN: Right! 
ESSIE It was given to her as a present 


SEBASTIAN: (To the lady. a plant.) Is 
that true, Madame? 


THE LADY No! 


SEBASTIAN: (To the lady, as laughter 
subsides.) That’s what I call a dirty 
trick. (Calling back to Essie.) You are 
right, Madame, she gave it to herself 
(SEBASTIAN now looks toward the back 
of the house.) Madame, there is a gen- 
tleman at the back. He is holding up 
something—can you tell me what it is? 
Quickly, Madame, quickly! 


ESSIE: (Hesitating.) It’s—a—it’s a 
SEBASTIAN: Quickly! Quickly! 


ESSIE: It’s a—a I'm afraid the gentle- 


man isn’t concentrating very hard 


SEBASTIAN: Madame says you are not 
concentrating, sir. I'm sorry, you must 


have a very weak mind. (He sights a 
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fur coat, lifts it in the air.) Madame, 
can you tell me what this is! 


essie: A fur coat! 


SEBASTIAN: Right! Can you tell me what 
kind of fur? 


Essie: I can—but I'd better not. 


SEBASTIAN: (Spying a bald head, holding 
his right hand over it.) Madame, my 
right hand—what am I holding? 


essiE: A billiard ball! 


SEBASTIAN: (Spotting as blonde a blonde 
as he can find, putting left hand on her 
head.) My left hand, Madame—what am 
am I touching? Think hard ... con- 
centrate—— 


Essie: —A lady’s head! 


SEBASTIAN: Can you tell me the color of 
her hair! 
Essie: Tonight—it’s blonde! 


(The orchestra hits a flourish and 
goes immediately into the “exit music” 
as SEBASTIAN dashes up the steps and 
EssIE whips off her blindfold, rises, 
crosses to R. and exits. SEBASTIAN, who 
has allowed Essie to cross in front of 
him, waves a last farewell to the au- 
dience and, as the cards at either side 
of the proscenium change to “FINK’S 
MULES,” he leans around edge of the 
wing, points to the sign and, trailing 
his hand away, exits off R. as) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE 2 


A combined dressing room and sitting 
room in the Theatre Varieté, Prague. 
The set is divided by a wall slightly r. 
of c. which is cut away and extends only 
about five feet downstage. There is a 
door in this wall section leading from 
the sitting room into the dressing room. 
There is in the dressing room a 
curtained-off alcove, up L., where a per- 
son can change clothes without being 
seen by the audience. The entrance from 
the stage is into the sitting room, down 
rR. The door is open at rise. The wain- 
scoting woodwork of these rooms indi- 
cates that the theatre has seen many 
years. R. of the rear wall in the sitting 
room there is a small angled wall which 
houses a wood and marble imitation 
Adam fireplace, then meets the stage R. 
wall. A straight chair stands against the 
wall, r., between the fireplace and the 
door leading off, down R. In the c. of the 
sitting room there is a small square ori- 
ental rug and on it are a small round 
table and two chairs—an armchair to its 
R. and a straight chair to its L. The up- 
stage wall of the dressing room houses 
a recess. In the tL. half of the recess is 
a makeshift make-up table, actually a 
white wooden kitchen table, which is 
used by ESSIE SEBASTIAN. The table holds 
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her various make-up equipment and 
also a theatrical mirror, gilt-framed, 
with green-shaded lights in its frame. 
At the dressing table there is a revolv- 
ing stool, covered and draped to the 
floor in a flowered chintz. To R. in the 
recess, is an old black wardrobe trunk, 
standing open. A little to the L. of the 
recess, the wall again angles down L., 
corresponding to the angled wall in the 
sitting room, then angles once more into 
the L. wall of the dressing room. The an- 
gled section houses the chintz-curtained 
entrance to the offstage dressing area. 
Below this a make-up shelf extends from 
the t. wall for almost the entire length 
of the wall. The shelf, draped to the 
floor in the same chintz as the stool and 
alcove entrance, holds all of RUDI SEBAS- 
TIAN’s make-up articles.Against the wall 
is a theatrical mirror with green-shaded 
light bulbs. At the make-up shelf there 
is a bent-wood chair. Below the up c. 
door and its section of wall, there is an 
old theatrical wicker hamper facing L. 
This is lined against what would be the 
c. wall, if it were there. 


AT RISE: MANYA, a girl in her middle 
twenties, the theatre’s representative of 
the Cultural Action Committee, is 
searching the wardrobe trunk. Two men, 
members of the Security Police, are also 
searching. The first is kneeling, looking 
in the hamper while the second is ex- 
amining a make-up box on ESSIE’s 
dressing table. The First Policeman fin- 
ishes with hamper, closing its lid. 


JOSEF, the manager of the theatre, enters 
down rR. and hearing MANyA’s voice, 
crosses into c. of dressing room. 


MANYA: (To First Security Policeman.) 
Look over there. And hurry. (She indi- 
cates the dressing table.) 


JoseF: What's that about? What are you 
doing? 
(The Second Security Policeman looks 
ato, then exits into the dressing 
alcove.) 


MANYA: I’m having the room searched. 


JoseF: See here! I’m the manager of this 
theatre. And when you want to—— 


MANYA: (Interrupting.) Now you listen 
to me! These Sebastians have been in 
the country all this time. You know 
what their salaries are. And how much 
do you think they've given to the Cul- 
tural Action Committee? 


JoseF: Twenty-five per cent, of course. 


MANYA: Not even five per cent! (Ap- 
plause is heard off R. MANYA crosses to 
First Security Policeman.) They'll be 
coming. You'd better go. (She crosses 
to alcove, calls off through curtains.) 
Mirko! 


(The Second Security Policeman en- 
ters from alcove and both Security 
Policemen cross into sitting room and 


exit, down R. MANYA follows them to 
the dressing room door.) 


Joser: You can’t expect the Sebastians 
to feel about Czechoslovakia the way 
we feel. 


MANYA: (Turning to him.) I'll tell you 
what I feel—I feel they’re trying to 
smuggle their money out of the country 

those—those Westerners! He’s just as 
Western as she is! (She turns and crosses 
nto sitting room to the door.) Bourgeois! 


Joser: You go slow. They are very well 
liked here. 


MANYA: By whom? 


Joser: By many people. The night they 
opened here, this room was filled with 
flowers. And who do you think sent 
most of them? Jan Masaryk! 


MANYA: In some ways Masaryk is a fool. 


JOSEF 
Shhhh 


(Looking out apprehensively.) 


MANYA: He likes theatre people. What 
can he see in theatre people? 


JoseFr: (Indignant.) I am theatre people. 
And I like the Sebastians. (Shakes his 
head.) But I am glad this is their last 
night. 


MANYA: So am I, They haven't any 
sense of patriotism. 


Joser: They haven’t any sense. They 
don’t know enough about politics to 
know who not to offend. This is the last 
time I book a foreign act. 


MANYA: (Rising.) Good. 


Joser: We'll just have to put up with 
our own entertainment. (Looking off R.) 
They're coming. You'd better go. 


MANYA: (Seeing ESSIE approaching off 
R.) Madame Sebastian—— (MANYA meets 
ESSIE who sweeps past her, holding her 
dress up above her knees.) I’m here to 
get a contribution for the Cultural Ac- 
tion Committee and I'm not going to 
leave until—— 


ESSIE: (Angrily, entering dressing room.) 
Come back later! 


(She slams door in manya’s face, 
crosses to stool and begins putting 
turban, which she has just taken off, 
into a hatbox. SEBASTIAN, just as angry 
as ESSIE, enters, down R., and strides to 
dressing room as he takes off his coat.) 


Joser: Sebastian, if I may have a mo- 
ment of your time—— 


SEBASTIAN: Come back later! (He enters 
dressing room, slams the door.) 


Joser: (To MANYA.) We'll come back 
later. And let me give them their salary 
before you try to take it away from 
them! 
(He and MANYA exit, down R. SEBAS- 
TIAN unzips ESSIE’s gown, then hangs 
his coat on coathanger.) 
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EssiE: (Turning and looking at him 


sourly.) I'm surprised to see you here. 
I thought you were still out there do- 
ing a single. 


SEBASTIAN: Unless you learn the new 
code, that’s exactly what I will be do- 
ing—a single. 


Essie: (Stepping out of her gown.) 
There’s one thing you’ve never learned 
and it’s about time you did. Always 
leave an audience wanting more. 


SEBASTIAN: They wanted more. 


Essie: (Hanging her dress on a hanger.) 
Not by the time we finished with them 
they didn’t. They were jolly well glad 
to be rid of us. 


SEBASTIAN: Hah! 


Essie: You give too much. The Great 
Alexander said, “A good performer al- 
ways leaves an audience hungry.” 


SEBASTIAN: If you mention the Great 
Alexander once more——(He crosses to 
dressing table, down L., and sits.) 


Essie: Now look, Rudi. Our act is sup- 
posed to last twenty minutes. It says so 
in the contract. Why do you want to 
give them half again as much for noth- 
ing? It’s not good business. 


SEBASTIAN: It’s good business to know 
what we're doing out there. 


Essiz: I only missed once. 
SEBASTIAN: You missed three times. 
EssiE: What three did I miss? 


SEBASTIAN: I'll tell you. Madame—if you 
please—— 


essig: Necktie. 


SEBASTIAN: No! That’s the old code. “If 
you please” is rubber boots. 


Essig: Rubber boots! 


SEBASTIAN: Now, Madame, if you 
please... . 


ESSIE: Rubber boots. (She crosses into 
alcove with dress.) 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, if you please... . 
essie: (Off.) Rubber boots. 

SEBASTIAN: Madame, if you please... . 
Essig: (Off.) Rubber boots. 

SEBASTIAN: If you please. .. . 


Essie: (Off.) Rubber boots! All right, all 
right. 


SEBASTIAN: Now, Madame. There is a 
gentleman in the back. He is holding 
up something. Can you tell me what it 
is? Quickly, Madame, quickly! 


essie: (Off.) No. You tell me. 


SEBASTIAN: “Quickly” is key! Key— 
K-E-Y—Key! Now, Madame, quickly! 


Essie: (Off.) Key. 


SEBASTIAN: Quickly! 
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EssiE: (Off.) Key. 
SEBASTIAN: Quickly! 
Essie: (Off.) Key. I know it now. 


SEBASTIAN: Well, you didn’t know it out 


there. Now, Madame, can you name 
this? 


Essie: (Off.) A scarf. 


SEBASTIAN: No, Essie, no! That’s the old 
code again. It’s now a fountain pen. 


(Essie enters in old dressing gown, 
crosses to above SEBASTIAN.) 


EsSIE: Why do we have to change the 
old code? I did it for five years with 
Alexander—then after I taught you, 
we've done it for twenty years. Why 
do we have to change it now? 


SEBASTIAN: (As he takes off shoes, puts 
trees in them and gets into his slippers.) 
Because, if we’d gone on using the old 
code much longer, the audience would 
have begun reading our minds. They’re 
catching on. 


Essie: The bright ones know it’s a trick. 
They’re not going to stop to figure it out. 


SEBASTIAN: We should have changed it 
five years ago. You’re not out front in 
the audience—working the aisles. You 
can’t hear them whispering. 


Essie: (Packing small things on her 
dressing table in a make-up box.) Look 
at the money it’s cost us. Bang went our 
Edie’s wedding present when we had to 
lay off for three months to practice it. 


SEBASTIAN: Just the same we're going 
on practicing it. Now, Madame, without 
hesitation—— 


Essie: Where do we go from London? 


SEBASTIAN: From London we go to 
Munich. Now, Madame, don’t hesitate. 


Essie: Where? 
SEBASTIAN: Munich. 


Essie: Munich! Oh, grand! They love 
you in Munich, remember? 


SEBASTIAN: Yeah! They’ve got that very 
good critic in Munich. 


Essie: What was it he called you? 


SEBASTIAN: (Rises, takes shoes to ham- 
per.) He called me The Swallow-tailed 
Swami. Oh, Essie, you can’t ask for 
more than that! 


Essie: (Following him.) Oh, I don’t 
know. He also said you were electric! 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, I was good, wasn’t I? 
Essie: You were wonderful! 
SEBASTIAN: You were good, too. 


Essie: Thank you! (She sits at her dress- 
ing table.) 


SEBASTIAN: So quick! 


EsSIE: Quick, was I? Thank you again! 


SEBASTIAN: You seemed to have the an- 
swers almost before I asked the ques- 
tions, Oh, Essie, in Munich I could have 
sworn you were really reading minds. 
In Munich you were wundershén! (He 
helds out his arms and they embrace as 
he continues.) “In Munchen warst du 
doch so schén,/Als wir uns liebten 
ungeseh’n.” 


EssIE: (Speaking over his shoulder.) 
Yah, yah, yah. Aber, in Munich we used 
the old code. 


SEBASTIAN: (Breaking away from her.) 
We are using the new code now. Now, 
Madame without hesitation—(She looks 
at him sourly. He speaks sharply.) Mad- 
ame, please do not hesitate. (She doesn’t 
speak.) You see, Essie, you don’t know it. 


Essie: I do know it. Teeth! And we'll 
never use it till the day we die. 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, have you forgotten 
that matinée I caught a glimpse of an 
upper plate in a lady’s handbag? It was 
you who said we should have a code 
word for teeth. I remember your very 
words. You said, “We’d have gotten the 
biggest laugh we ever got and the wo- 
man would have fainted.” (He crosses 
to his table and sits.) 


Essie: And we haven't seen a tooth 
since. 


SEBASTIAN: That is not the point. Now, 
Madame, would you care to—— 


Essie: (Another hesitation, then.) No- 
vember. It’s not as good as the old code. 


SEBASTIAN: (Shocked.) How can you say 
that? I’ve been working on this code for 
two years. How can you compare it to 
that kindergarten code of Alexander’s? 


Essie: (Rises, crosses to him.) Alex- 
ander was the greatest Mind Reader 
that ever lived. 


SEBASTIAN: (Rises.) If you please! 
Essie: Rubber boots! 


SEBASTIAN: No, I don’t mean that. (Sit- 
ting down slowly.) I mean I don’t want 
to hear any more about your first hus- 
band, if you please. 


Essie: Rudi, if there hadn’t been a Great 
Alexander, there could never have been 
a Great Sebastian. You know that. (She 
leans over him affectionately, rubs her 
cheek against his.) 


SEBASTIAN: Well, never mind. Now! 


Essie: Now which? If it’s, “Now, Mad- 
ame,” it’s handbag; if it’s, “Now, Essie,” 
you're going to be nasty. 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, we came all the way 


to Czechoslovakia to break in the new 
code. 


ESSIE: We came all the way to Czecho- 


slovkia so that you could take a few 
bows. 








SEBASTIAN: Bows! Me take bows? (He 


rises, crosses to hamper with hand mir- 
ror and towels and puts them in.) 


essie: Well, why not? (Following him.) 
It’s your country; you worked hard 
enough for them during the war broad- 
casting back here, keeping their spirits 
up. They were proud of you, and they 
should be. I was proud of you then. I’m 
proud of you now. (She unfastens his 
waistcoat from behind.) 


SEBASTIAN: (He beams.) Are you? 


Essie: Yes. You've had a good three 
months of showing off and you've en- 
joyed every minute of it. (She slaps 
him playfully on seat of pants.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning to her.) Showing 
off? Did I understand you correctly? 


essig: Cigar case. 


SEBASTIAN: No, Essie, no! That’s the old 
code again! 


(ESSIE crosses to laundry bag hanging 
downstage of alcove door frame, and 
starts picking up soiled clothes from 
floor and putting them in bag.) 


Now you stop whatever you're doing, 
and we're going to rehearse—— 


Essie: Oh, no we're not! We're going to 
finish packing up here and we're going 
to beat it to the nearest restaurant. I’m 
so hungry I could faint. 


SEBASTIAN: Whose idea was it not to 
have any dinner? 
Essie: Well, Mr. Masaryk gave us such 


an enormous lunch, I felt we couldn't 
eat again so soon. 

SEBASTIAN: And you also felt that by 
doing that you’d save a few pennies, 
didn’t you? 

Essie: Yes, I did. But I made a mistake 
because I’ve worked up the most ex- 
pensive appetite. 


(She crosses to hamper with laundry 
bag. JOSEF enters, down R., crosses to 
door, Cc.) 


SEBASTIAN: Well, before you eat we're 
going to rehearse and we're going on 
rehearsing —— Now, Madame, this ob- 
ject—can you visualize it? 


EsSIE: I visualize a juicy steak. 
(soseF knocks at the c. door.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Crosses to c. door, opens 
it.) Oh, it’s you, Josef. 


JoseF: You told me to come back later. 


SEBASTIAN: Well, then, come back later. 
(Closing door, turning back to ESSIE.) 


SEBASTIAN: “... Als wir uns liebten 
ungeseh'n." 


ESSIE: Yah, yah, yah. Aber, in Munich we 
used the old code. 
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Now, Madame, this object- 


Joser: (Calling through door.) I have 


your salary! 
essie: Salary! 


SEBASTIAN: I suppose that money is more 
important than the act. 


ESSIE: Yes. 


SEBASTIAN: Oh, Essie, may God not strike 
you dead! 


Essig: Come in, Joey. 


(JOSEF enters with pay envelope. ESSIE 
straightens up in time to snatch it out 
of his hand and slip it in her pocket.) 


JOsEF: You two must be very happy. I 
had a brilliant audience for you tonight. 


SEBASTIAN: You had a brilliant audience 
for us! I suppose the fact that we were 
playing here came as a complete sur- 
prise to them. (He lights a cigarette.) 


ESSIE: I suppose we broke the house 
record because you were the manager! 


Joser: Oh, no—I admit you had some- 
thing to do with it. 


SEBASTIAN: Something to do with it! Do 
you happen to know we broke the house 
record at the Palladium in London? 


Essie: A much bigger theatre than this. 
(She returns to her dressing table and 
sits.) 


Joser: But, Sebastian—it was a very 
distinguished audience tonight. 


SEBASTIAN: Well, I'll say this for them 
-they were a very easy audience. They 
were all Uncle Michaels. 


JoseF: Uncle Michaels? 


Essig: Yes. Rudi has an Uncle Michael. 
He loves to have us read his mind. He 
believes every word we tell him. 


SEBASTIAN: Josef, you're supposed to tell 
us when anyone important is out front. 
Who was the general in the third row 
tonight? 


Joser: Sebastian—when you came back 
for this week’s return engagement I 
told you—government officials in the 
audience—do not call attention to them. 
This is a popular front government—it’s 
very unpopular. Between six weeks ago 
and now it’s entirely different. 


SEBASTIAN: What’s different? 


Joser: Sebastian, where were you week 
before last? 


ESSIE: Karlsbad. One week. 


SEBASTIAN: We broke the house record 
in Karlsbad, too. 


JoseF: Sebastian, that week you were 
in Karlsbad, the government of Czech- 
oslovakia changed! 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, we know, we know. And 
so it will change back again at the next 
election! 


JOSEF: If there is a next election! Se- 

bastian, you haven’t been in Czecho- 

slovakia for ten years. This is not 1938 
this is 1948! 


SEBASTIAN: Joey, never mind- 


JOsEF: This government is Communist! 
It’s the kind that will reelect itself! (He 
gasps, frightened.) I didn’t say that! Re- 
member, now, I didn’t say that! (He 
hurries to c. door, opens it, looks out 
cautiously, then closes it.) 


Essie: Look, Joey, every time we come 
to this theatre you get more and more 
nervous. I don’t believe you sleep well. 


SEBASTIAN: Josef, who was the general 
in the third row tonight? 


JoseF: (Crosses down to hamper and 
sits.) Monday night, when the Prime 
Minister was here, you mentioned his 
wife’s birthday. And the year! She didn’t 
like it. I thought sure the theatre was 
going to be closed. That night I didn’t 
sleep for two nights. 


Essig: (Crossing to JOSEF.) Joey, do 
they sell something here in Czecho- 
slovakia——? In England we call it 
Ovaltine. .. . 

SEBASTIAN: Joey, who was the general in 
the third row tonight? 


JOSEF: I can tell you, now. It was Gen- 
eral Zandek. 


SEBASTIAN: He can tell us now! 


Essie: General Zandek! Rudi, we have 
tons of information on General Zandek! 


(SEBASTIAN gets up, crosses to JOSEF.) 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, that information is in 
the third collar. 


(esste takes a collar-box from rup1I’s 
table and from it gets a turn-down 
collar.) 


Josef, what makes us the great act that 
we are? It’s because we read the minds 
of famous people—Gasperi, Churchill, 
DeGaulle. We tell them things about 
themselves that they’ve forgotten. That’s 


the way we prove to an audience that 
we have no confederates! 


Essig: Josef, remember our opening 
night here six weeks ago? 


SEBASTIAN: We were sensational! 
(Essie hands SEBASTIAN the collar.) 

JosEF: That was six weeks ago! 

Essie: Three cabinet ministers. 

SEBASTIAN: Clementis, Nosek, Kopecky. 

ESSIE: I got all their names right, too. 


SEBASTIAN: You did, too, by God. (He 
takes a strip of yellow paper from inside 
collar and reads it to himself.) 


Essie: The things we told them about 
themselves—that information cost us 
plenty! 





SEBASTIAN: And believe me, Josef, when 
Essie pays money for anything, it’s 
important 

JOSEF 
of jail. 


It’s important for me to stay out 


essie: Look, Joey, you take everything 
too seriously. You're going to make 
yourself ill 


SEBASTIAN: Don't waste any sympathy 
on Josef—with this information we could 
have made General Zandek’s hair stand 
on end with this stuff. (Referring to 
strip of paper.) Listen—‘“Born in Ostra- 
va—November 7, 1910. Lost in the forest 
for forty-eight hours when he was five 
years old”—you know he'd never im- 
agine we'd know a thing like that!—“At 
nineteen he broke his leg mountain 
climbing—at military school, he was 
very unpopular.” 


Joser: And you would have told him 
that. 


ESSIE: Yes. 


SEBASTIAN: “At sixteen he got the may- 
or’s daughter in trouble.” We even have 
her name—Bozena Trnkova 


ESSIE: What was that name? 
SEBASTIAN: “Bozena Trnkova . . 


Bozena Trnkova? That’s 


trouble enough for any girl. 


ESSIE: 


SEBASTIAN: The poor town clerk had to 
marry her 


Essie: At least she got a new name out 
of it. (Taking pay envelope from her 
pocket, she begins to count their money.) 


SEBASTIAN: “Very sentimental about his 
mother! She died when he was very 
young. Her pet name for him was 
‘Pepi.’”” Essie—his mother’s pet name 
for him was “Pepi”! Oh, God, what we 
could have done with that! (Crosses 
down to JOsEF.) Josef, remember — 
wherever a man’s mother is concerned, 
he’s a complete pushover, I'll never for- 
give you for not telling us General 
Zandek was out front. 


soser: I'd rather you never forgive me 
than me never forgive me 


(Essie has finished her counting.) 
Essie: Here—what'’s this? Here! 
JoseF: What's what? 


Essig: There’s a lot missing! You've 
docked our salary! No wonder you don’t 
sleep nights 


JOsEF: Madame, every week I have ex- 
plained. (Pointing to figures on enve- 
lope.) You see, it’s all written down 
here. This is the state tax, this is the 
city tax—and because this is your last 
week in the country they’ve deducted 
the tax on foreign acts—two thousand 
crowns 


ESSIE: Foreign acts! 
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SEBASTIAN: I’m a Czech citizen! I was 


born in this country! 
Joser: But your wife wasn’t 
SEBASTIAN: Well then, tax her. 


essige: Yes. Give me back his thousand 
crowns. 


JOSEF: I’m sorry, but you have been de- 
clared a foreign act. 


SEBASTIAN: How can they declare us a 


JOsEF: (Interrupting.) Don’t blame me! 
~These decisions are in the hands of 
the Cultural Action Committee. 


EsSIE: Is that that little snip who comes 
around every week begging for money? 


JOSEF: Madame, they do not beg. Con- 
tributions to the Cultural Action Com- 
mittee are voluntary—twenty-five per 
cent of your salary. 


ESSIE: We're not volunteering. 


JOSEF: Madame, when you have no 
chance of winning an argument, it’s 
best not to argue. (There is a knock on 
the outer door.) I'll see who it is. (He 
crosses through the sitting room.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Calling after him as he takes 
off his trousers.) If that’s the man to 
take our trunks to the station, tell him 
they’re not ready yet. 


(JOSEF opens the door, down R., and 
MANYA brushes past him into the 


room.) 


JOSEF: It’s Manya. Are you free to see 
Manya? 

ESSIE: (Rising, crossing to sitting room.) 
Manya? Who’s Manya? Oh. It’s you. 


JOSEF: Manya’s our hard-working little 
representative of the Cultural Action 
Committee. 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing into sitting room 
with his trousers in his hands.) Is it you 
we have to thank for being taxed as a 
foreign act? I, who was born and nearly 
finished high school in Czechoslovakia? 


MANYA: These decisions are made by 
the Central Committee, Mr. Sebastian 


Essig: Let me tell you something, Miss. 
We have a bit of influence here. We 
have an old friend in the government. 


SEBASTIAN: We had lunch with him 
today. 


Essie: We'll ask him 


MANYA: There is no appeal from de- 
cisions made by the Central Committee, 
Madame. And you've got me into trouble 
at headquarters! 


SEBASTIAN: Well, that makes us even 
doesn’t it! (He crosses back into dress- 
ing room and hangs trousers on a trunk 
hanger.) 


MANYA: You are the only act that’s 
played this theatre that hasn't given 
the full voluntary assessment. However, 


since this is your last night and you 
can't take Czechoslovakian money out 
of the country, a substantial contribu- 
tion will make the Central Committee 
pleased with all of us. 


essie: You can tell the Central Com- 
mittee they can bloody well— 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! 


(Essie rises and goes into dressing 


room.) 


Now, you let me handle this 


Essig: You can handle it, but you're 
not going to give them one heller! 


MANYA: Mr. Sebastian, as a citizen of 


Czechoslovakia, I’m sure that—— 


SEBASTIAN: (Interrupting.) One moment, 
please! (He strides back into sitting 
room, pantsless, takes MANYA by the el- 
bow and conducts her toward the door, 
down R., as he speaks.) In the eyes of 
the Central Committe I am not a citizen 
of Czechslovakia. I am a foreign act. 
Very well. I accept their ruling. And as 
of this moment nothing would be more 
foreign to my act than to give money to 
your committee! 


MANYA: (Breaking away from his hold.) 
Mr. Sebastian, in this matter I represent 
the government of Czechoslovakia! 


SEBASTIAN: A fine government you rep- 
resent! Trying to chisel us out of twenty- 
five percent of our salary. Even our 
agent, the dirty crook, only asks ten! 


MANYA: I shall report what you've said! 
(She turns and exits.) 


SEBASTIAN: And be sure you quote me 
correctly! 


There’s a train at seven in the 
morning. 


JOSEF 


SEBASTIAN: We're booked on it. 


Joser: Please catch it before the nick 


of time 
(SEBASTIAN crosses into dressing room.) 


Essie: Rudi, you were marvelous! 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, wasn’t I? (He crosses 
into alcove.) 


JoseFr: I hope you'll have no trouble at 
the border, I’m afraid. (Crosses to Es- 
siz.) Have your papers in order. Have 
your money counted. And good luck, 
I hope. (He kisses essie’s hand.) 


Essie: Good-bye, Joey. 


(SEBASTIAN comes out of alcove in a 
dressing gown.) 


soser: Oh, I forgot. You haven't signed 
for your salary. (Takes salary list from 
pocket and fountain pen.) 


Essie: We didn’t get our full salary. I'm 
not sure we should sign our full name. 


Joser: You'd better. (ESSIE signs. JOSEF 
drifts over L.) I have to turn it in to the 


government now. (His eyes light on an 
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envelope on SEBASTIAN’sS dressing table 
and he points at it.) Have you any 


special interest in postage stamps? 


(Essie turns quickly, looks at JOSEF 
She has handed pen and salary list to 


SEBASTIAN, who signs it.) 
essie: (Sharply.) Why do you ask that? 


josEF: My little boy saves stamps. (He 
picks up envelope.) I was just going to 
ask could I give him the stamp from 
this letter. It’s an English stamp. 


(SEBASTIAN gives salary list to JOSEF 
who puts it in his pocket and takes 
letter from JOSEF.) 


SEBASTIAN: Well, why not? (He takes 
envelope and removes the contents.) 


From our son to your son. This is a 
letter from our boy Christopher. 


JOSEF: (Accepting envelope.) You have 


a son? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, and a daughter, too 
(He takes from essie’s dressing table 
a double leather frame with two pic- 


tures and shows them to JOSEF 


Essig: Yes, Edie. She’s being married 
next Tuesday. We're giving her all her 


house linen for a wedding present 


SEBASTIAN: Her young man’s father owns 
a bank 
JoseF: You must be very happy 


SEBASTIAN: Well, yes, in a way 


ESSIE: Let me tell you something, Miss. We have a bit of influence here. 


We have an qld friend in the government. 


(Arny Freeman, Susan Frank 


Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt) 


EssIE: (Regretfully.) 


outside the profession 


She’s marrying 


JOseF: And your boy how old is he? 


ESSIE: Sixteen. He’s still at school 


SEBASTIAN: Mr. Masaryk is his god- 


father. You'll hear from him—in the 
Legit! You should have seen him last 


year in his school play as Lady Macbeth! 
EssIE: He was marvelous 


SEBASTIAN: And so loud! You could hear 


every word he said 


EsSIE: We'll all be together for the 
Easter holidays—the whole family—the 
first time in five years. Whoooo! (She 


spins a complete circle on her stool.) 
That’s fine 


JOSEF 


ESSIE: We don’t get together very often 
You know—traveling 

JOSEF: How long have you been married? 
SEBASTIAN: Twenty-two years. 


JOSEF: How nice! In this business few 
marriages last that long 


ESSIE: You said it! 


SEBASTIAN: I know. I know. But in all 


our years together there has never been 
one thought of divorce 

EsSsIE: Oh, no, never 

SEBASTIAN: Murder, yes! 

ESSIE: Yes! 
SEBASTIAN: But never divorce 


JOSEF: Well, I'll tell my boy this stamp 


came from the Great Sebastians. 


SEBASTIANS: Does your boy collect auto- 
graphs, too? 


JOSEF: No 


SEBASTIAN: Well, he does now. (He signs 


his name on envelope, returns envelope 


and pen to Joser.) He’s begun with 
mine. 


JOSEF: Thank you—(Going through c 
door toward door down R.) and good 
luck. Oh, I said that before. Well—who 
can tell? (Joser exits, down R.) 


ESSIE: (Rises, takes her hatboxr to ham- 
per.) Joey has charged. He used to be 
such a happy man 


SEBASTIAN: Was there any reason why 
you didn’t want him to have that post- 


age stamp? 
ESSIE: No. Why? 


SEBASTIAN: You acted as if you didn’t 


like his asking for it 


ESSIE: (Leaning over hamper, packing 
hatbox among clothes.) No, but it did 
give me a bit of a turn 


SEBASTIAN: What did? 
ESSIE: Never mind. I'll tell you later 


SEBASTIAN: (The moralist.) Essie, when 


you won't tell me what you’re doing, 
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you're doing something you should tell ESSIE: (Looking toward door.) There’s SEBASTIAN 


me what you're doing. Are you smuggl- someone at the door Quickly! 
ing again? 


No, quickly! I mean hide it! 


. - J 1 
SEBASTIAN: Quickly (ESSIE puts the stamp back in powder, 
Essie: That depends on how you look 


“4 essie: (Still looking toward door.) Key closes compact and puts it in her 
at i 


pocket. There is another knock on the 
SEBASTIAN: Essie, I don’t want to be held SEBASTIAN: No, quickly 


door. SEBASTIAN crosses toward the 
up all day at the border tomorrow while 


ESSIE: Key! outer door, down rR. He gets to door 
they search us 


Essie: Let them search. They'll never 


find this ESSIE: If we can save this stamp until we get to England, 


Find what? it'll be worth over a thousand pounds! 
SEBASTIAN ind what 


Aika, lank 
Essie: Never mind. (She slams down 


lid of hamper.) 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! You must tell me! You 
know how I feel. I’ve always tried to 
be an honest man 


EssIE: The less you know, the more 
honest you can feel. (She crosses back 
to dressing table and putters around 
with articles on it.) 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, please tell me! I not 
only want to feel honest, but I want to 


feel sure you can get away with it 


ESSIE: Now look, Rudi. We've earned 
quite a bit of money here, and it all be- 
longs to us. You don’t think I'm going 
to leave it here, do you? 


SEBASTIAN: If they search you and find 
any money—— 


ESSIE: They won't find any money. 
SEBASTIAN: Well, what will they find? 


ESSIE: They won't find anything. And 
if you want to see it, look in my 
compact 


(He takes her compact off the dress- 
ing table and looks into it.) 


SEBASTIAN: There’s nothing in here. (He 
holds it out to her. She takes a nail file 
from dressing table, scrapes carefully 
under the powder and comes up with 
a stamp. She blows the powder off and 


shows it to him.) Just a postage stamp 


ESsIE: (Proudly.) There are only three 
others like it in the whole world! 


SEBASTIAN: But Chris doesn’t save post- 
age stamps any more—— 


Essie: No, but I do. If we can save this 
stamp until we get to England, it'll be 
worth over a thousand pounds! 


SEBASTIAN: (He takes the stamp from 
her. Beaming.) Oh, Essie, you’re won- 
derful! You know, we've been asked at 
more borders whether we've got to- 
bacco, perfume, liquor, currency, but 
we've never been asked if we have post- 
age stamps! Oh, Essie, we won't have to 
lie about this at all! And I think you 
can get away with it! 


(There is a knock on the outer door, 
down R. SEBASTIAN tries to hand the 
stamp back to her, but her attention 


is diverted.) 
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and looks back to make sure ESSIE has 
hidden the stamp.) 


Who is it? 


Joser: (Off.) It’s me—Josef! 


(SEBASTIAN door. 


opens the JOSEF 
rushes past SEBASTIAN into the room 


nervously.) 
Close the door! 
(SEBASTIAN does so.) 


1 was afraid this would happen and it’s 
going to! 


essige: Josef, if you’re determined to 
have a nervous breakdown, don’t have 
it in our dressing room! 


JOSEF: (Crosses to above table.) Gen- 
eral Zandek is coming backstage. He 


has asked to see you! 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! General Zandek liked 
the act 


(ESSIE comes into the sitting-room.) 


JOSEF: Please—do me this one favor. 


Those things you know about General 
Zandek—do not use them in my theatre 
Wait till you get to his home. 


SEBASTIAN: His home? 


Joser: Yes. Every Saturday night he 
gives a late supper party. He will ask 


you to be there. 


Essig: What makes you think so? 


Joser: He always asks one or two acts 
to entertain his guests. 


EssIE: Oh—does he pay well? 
JoseFr: He doesn’t pay at all 


Essig: Then to hell with him! We never 
entertain for nothing. Don’t you know 
the record of the Great Sebastians? 
We've never played a benefit. (She 
crosses back into dressing room and 
sits.) 


JOSEF: But you can’t refuse General 
Zandek—he may be the next Minister 
of Defense! 


SEBASTIAN: (Unimpressed, waves him off 
and crosses into dressing room.) Huh- 


huh-huh-huh!... 


JOSEF: (Following him.) Please! 
You've got to go—it’s like a command 


performance! 


SEBASTIAN: Let him command Fink’s 
Mules. 


JoseF: Sebastian, please, if he asks you 
to go, you have to go. 


SEBASTIAN: Josef, General Zandek can’t 
make us go to his house, and you know 
he can’t. 


JoseF: No. He can’t make you do it, but 
he can make you wish you had. 


Essig: No pay, no go. Tell him we're 
busy. 


Joser: Only the fact that you are sick 
would be considered an excuse 


Essig: The thought of working for noth- 
ing always makes me sick. 


JoseF: Before I bring him here, I'll 
present Libusa—you know, the juggler. 
(He describes the handwork of a juggler 
with a gesture,and starts for door, down 
rR.) Perhaps he’ll choose her, or maybe 
the Havlicek Sisters, Let’s hope he didn’t 
like you. (He exits, down R., 
agitated.) 


much 


ESSIE: (Rises.) We can’t refuse to meet 
him. I'd better go put on something de- 
cent. (She goes to the alcove.) Rudi, 
that General may not understand artists 
Put on your trousers. (She exits into 
alcove.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing up c. to get his 
trousers from hook on back wall.) It’s a 
damn shame, Essie. All that information 
Date of his birth—lost in the forest 
breaking his leg mountain-climbing 
and the mayor’s daughter! Whooo! 

We could have made his eyes pop out 
of his head with that stuff. (He puts the 
strip with the ZANDEK information in his 
dressing-gown pocket.) 


Essie: (Off.) Yes, and wind up giving 
another half-hour show for nothing. 


SEBASTIAN: (Putting his trousers on.) 
Well, it’s very hard to resist reading 
a person’s mind when you know what’s 
in his mind. 


EsSIE: (Off.) Now, Rudi, please don't 


try to impress him. 


SEBASTIAN: And please don’t try to look 
too attractive. 


(She comes out of the alcove in a 
stunning negligee and sits at her 
dressing table.) 


ESSIE: Too late! We’ve got to pack here, 
we've got to pack at the hotel, we've got 
a train to catch—and besides all that, 
and don’t you forget it, I’m ill. 


SEBASTIAN: (There is a knock at the 
door. ESSIE is rouging her cheeks.) Then 


don't make yourself look so healthy. 


(He crosses toward the door, down R 
He opens the door and SERGEANT JA- 
VORSKY enters, crosses toward the 
dressing room. SEBASTIAN is obviously 
disappointed.) 


Take your time, Essie, it’s only a 
Sergeant. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You are about to be 
honored by a visit from General Zandek 


(The sercEAnt looks about the room, 
strolls into the dressing room, looks 
behind door, looks into the alcove. 
ESSIE and SEBASTIAN watch this with 
some surprise, and the SERGEANT peers 
into the alcove.) 


SEBASTIAN: We've got nothing up our 
sleeves. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Smiles at this, turns and 
crosses into sitting room.) The General 
can be much more pleasant when he 
feels safe. (SGT. JAVORSKY exits down R.) 


EssIE: Who does he think we are—Jack 
the Ripper? 


SGT JAVORSKY 


(Off.) 


Everything 
order, sir 


(After a second, JOSEF enters D. R., 
followed by GENERAL ZANDEK. The GEN- 


ERAL is carrying his hat and gloves.) 


JoseF: General Zandek, the Great Se- 
bastian—General Otokar Zandek. 


(ZANDEK and SEBASTIAN bow. JOSEF 
exits.) 


SEBASTIAN: General Zandek, you do us 


a great honor 


ZANDEK: (Taking SEBASTIAN’S hand.) It’s 
a pleasure. I knew your voice very well 
during the war 


SEBASTIAN: Oh, my broadcasts 


ZANDEK: Yes. Your broadcasts were a 
great help to us of the 
movement. 


resistance 


SEBASTIAN: You make me very happy. 
ZANDEK: I came backstage to thank you 


SEBASTIAN: You are very kind. 


ZANDEK: And for your performance 
tonight. 


SEBASTIAN: Oh, you enjoyed it? 
ZANDEK: It was very entertaining 


SEBASTIAN: Thank you. Thank you. My 
wife will want to hear that. (Goes to c 
door.) Madame? Madame—— 


(During the above introduction, ESSIE 
has tucked her salary in her stocking 
and is now tucking a rose in her bos- 
om. She enters the sitting room.) 


General Zandek, may I present my wife, 
Madame Sebastian? 


ZANDEK: Madame! (He kisses her hand.) 


ESSIE: How do you do, General? (She 
sits, chair L. of table.) Oh! Forgive me, 
I must sit down. I’m not very well 
tonight. 


(ZANDEK sits, chair R. of table. He puts 
his hat and gloves on table.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Above table.) The perform- 
ance is so exhausting for her. 


ESSIE: I tried so hard tonight—I felt the 
presence of someone in the audience— 
someone witn a powerful mind 


SEBASTIAN: It must have been you, 
General. 


ZANDEK: Is that so? I suppose my mind 
was too powerful for you to read. 


SEBASTIAN: Oh, not too—not too.—We 
wouldn’t want to embarrass you by 
making you part of our entertainment. 
(To Essie.) The General said he enjoyed 
the act very much. 





Essie: Oh, that’s ever so nice. 


ZANDEK: I was here Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday night, too. I dropped in 
just to see your performance. 

essig: And here again tonight. You pay 
us a great compliment. 
ZANDEK: No—I was 


something 


ESSIE: Oh? 


looking for 


ZANDEK: I’ve always thought that the 
reading of minds—genuine mind read- 
ing—could be of service to someone— 
let us say—in my position. 


ESSIE: That’s very interesting, Rudi. 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, that’s a very exciting 
thought. 


ZANDEK: Yes. | was excited myself— 
until tonight. 


Essie: Tonight? 
SEBASTIAN: Until tonight? 


ZANDEK: Watching you tonight I realized 
that everything I saw was a trick. I 
couldn’t always explain it—a signal? — 
a confederate? 


SEBASTIAN: And you came backstage to 
tell us that? 


ZANDEK: Oh, I admire your ability to 
entertain. 


Essie: Well, thank you. 


ZANDEK: And I am sure the audience 
was convinced you were genuine. 


(SEBASTIAN gives a cigarette to ESSIE 
and the GENERAL and takes one for 
himself.) 


SEBASTIAN: But you were not. 


ZANDEK: Unhappily, no. You, sir, are a 
delightful faker and Madame, a charm- 
ing charlatan. 


SEBASTIAN: Well, if that’s what you real- 
ly believe, General, we mustn’t keep you 
any longer. You have been so kind—— 


ZANDEK: No, no, no, please— I have 
plenty of time. I came back just to ask 
you: Do you claim that you actually 
can read minds? 


(SEBASTIAN lights ZANDEK’s cigarette.) 


SEBASTIAN: Well, frankly, General, our 
reputation speaks for itself. (SEBASTIAN 
lights Esste’s cigarette.) 


ZANDEK: I am a military scientist. I must 
have evidence. I deal only with proven 
facts. 
(SEBASTIAN prepares to light his own 
cigarette, but ZANDEK pulls his aym 
down and blows out the match.) 


Please—not three on a match! 
(ESSIE and SEBASTIAN exchange a look.) 


ESSIE: Rudi, does it occur to you that 
General Zandek could be taken for your 
Uncle Michael? f 
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SEBASTIAN: Yes—I think he could be 
taken! 


Essie: Oh, he’s the dead-spit. 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, isn’t he? (To ZANDEK.) 
So you must have evidence, General? 
Place in your mind the date of your 
birth. Concentrate. 


ZANDEK: Good. (He closes his eyes.) 


SEBASTIAN: (In the act now.) Madame, 
would you care to... ? 


ESSIE: (In her trance of concentration.) 
November .. . 


SEBASTIAN: And the date .. . ? (He re- 
alizes he doesn’t remember the date. He 
and ESsSsIE exchange looks, he moves be- 
hind ZANDEK, quickly gets out the yellow 
strip of paper from his pocket, consults 
information on it.) 


Essie: Oh, General, you have got a 
powerful mind. I see numbers explod- 
ing like fireworks—— 


SEBASTIAN: (Crosses down R., looks at 
ESSIE.) And the date? (SEBASTIAN 
smooths down his hair with his right 
hand.) 


ESSIE: (As SEBASTIAN gives her this cue 
for the number seven.) November—the 
seventh—— 


SEBASTIAN: (Giving her another sight 
cue: right forefinger on cheek, indicat- 
ing ten.) And the year? .. . 


Essig: Nineteen hundred. . 
November the seventh, 1910. 


. and ten. 


SEBASTIAN: You see? 


ZANDEK: (Turning to SEBASTIAN.) Yes! 
Very good! But I am a national hero. 
The date of my birth is known to every- 
one in Czechoslovakia. I am afraid that 
includes Madame Sebastian. 


SEBASTIAN: General, I can assure you 
that Madame Sebastian did not know 
the date of your birth. 


Essie: And I can assure you, General, 
that my husband didn’t know it either. 


SEBASTIAN: However, there are things 
about you that we do know. For in- 
stance, we know that you have the rep- 
utation of being irresistible to women. 


ZANDEK: I have? That will give me new 
confidence. 


Essig: There is one woman who has 
been in your thoughts for many years. 


ZANDEK: Yes—which one? 

ESSIE: You had trouble with her father. 
ZANDEK: That could be one of several. 
ESSIE: I read her name.—Bozena—— 


ZANDEK: (Trying to place her.) Bozena? 


ESSIE: (None too sure she remembers it.) 


Bozena . . . Trnkova. 


ZANDEK: (Recalling.) Oh! . . . the little 
daughter of the mayor! You do astonish 
me! 


essig: Now, do you think I’m a charm- 
ing char!atan? 


ZANDEK: Charming, yes—and still a 
charlatan. She was not in my thoughts. 
As a matter of fact, I haven’t thought 
of her for years. Her name was not in 


my mind. 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing up stage to above 
Essig.) Not in your conscious mind— 
but in your subconscious mind. 


essig: She has never been out of your 
subconscious mind. 


SEBASTIAN: General, there are many 
people who can read the conscious mind. 
But what makes the Great Sebastians 
unique is that they are able to read the 
subconscious mind. 


Essig: Things that happen when you are 
very young lie buried in the subcon- 
scious for many years. 


SEBASTIAN: Early triumphs—early fears 
— (He casts a prompting glance down 
at ESSIE.) 


Essiz: You—had a painful experience 
when you were—about nineteen. I see 
you being carried down a mountain- 
side—— Ohh! ... You broke your leg 
climbing a mountain. 


ZANDEK: (A little disturbed.) That is 
true. ... That is true! How did you 
ever (He becomes more practical.) 
What mountain? 


Essie: (Completely unprepared; shoot- 
ing a quick glance at SEBASTIAN, then 
pretending to concentrate again.) It’s a 
very large mountain—there are trees 
——There is snow on the peak—I think. 


(Glancing again at SEBASTIAN.) 


ZANDEK: Yes, but the name. (Closing 
his eyes, fiercely concentrating.) I am 
thinking of the name. Read from my 
mind the name! 


(Essie hesitates. SEBASTIAN comes to 
her rescue.) 


SEBASTIAN: General, we cannot work in 
a hostile atmosphere. The channel from 
your mind to Madame’s must be opened 
by a willingness to believe. 


ZANDEK: I am willing to believe! I 
wanted to be convinced! (He rises.) 
I am disappointed not to be convinced. 
Now I will go. (He gives a sigh of dis- 
appointment, then goes to the door, down 
rk. He opens the door and calls off.) 
Sergeant! (Turning back to the seBas- 
TIANS, picking up his hat and gloves.) 
I had hoped you could be of use to me. 
You are clever, but you are fakes. 


essiz: You have your opinion of us— 
and we have our opinion of you. 
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(The SERGEANT comes through the door 


and stands at attention.) 


ZANDEK: (To SERGEANT.) Bring my car 


around to the stage door. (ZANDEK turns 
as if to address a last remark to the se- 
BASTIANS, then looks back at the sErR- 
GEANT, who hasn’t moved. He speaks 


angrily.) Quickly 
Essie: (Automatically.) Key! 


(ZANDEK looks at s1E, looks back at 


the SERGEANT.) 

NDEK: What are you waiting for? 
SGT. JAVORSKY: I’m waiting for the key, 
sir 

(ZANDEK stares in amazement at ESSIE. 

Without taking his eyes from her he 


reaches into his pocket, extends the 


ESSIE: You 


i 


{ Sim« 


key behind him to scT. JAvoRSKY, who 
takes it, salutes and exits.) 


ZANDEK: (To ESSIE.) You read his mind! 
SEBASTIAN: He was not hostile 


ZANDEK: Perhaps you can help me after 
all. Perhaps there is a chance; it’s worth 
taking. We shall see. (He consults his 
wrist watch.) I am having some guests 
at my house for supper tonight. You will 
be there at twelve o’clock. (He puts on 
his hat.) 


SEBASTIAN: We appreciate the 
but 


honor, 


ZANDEK: You will be there! There is 
something I need to know. You will help 
me find out. At my house 
o’clock! (With this order, he turns and 


twelve 


exits, SEBASTIAN crosses and slams door 
shut, turns to ESSIE.) 


ESSIE: I told you not to try to imp. ‘ss 
him. 


SEBASTIAN: Who impressed him! You 
impressed him! You remembered a cue 
and at the wrong time. You even im- 
pressed me! 


EssIE: Rudi—don’t joke. I don’t like this 
I don’t like it a bit 


SEBASTIAN: Neither do I 
ESSIE: He wants to use us for something 


SEBASTIAN: I know. I wish I knew what 
for. 


Essie: What’ll we do if we go there? 


have your opinion of us—and we have our opinion of you. 
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SEBASTIAN: Well, the written message 
bit is always good. But remember— 


we'll be in a house, not a theatre 
essig: What’ll I wear? 


SEBASTIAN: Now's your chance to wear 
that dress. 


ESSIE: It’s in the bottom of the basket 


SEBASTIAN: Well, get it out. Oh, God!— 
(He starts into dressing room.) 


ESSIE: What? 


SEBASTIAN: This is the first time we've 
used the new code in a house. 


Essie: (Following him into dressing 


room.) Oh, Rudi! 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning to her, giving her 
word signal.) Madame, would you be 
good enough to 


ESSIE: Book. 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, can you identify— 


Essie: Ash tray 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, can you get the 
impression of —— 


essie: Cigarette box. (She crosses to her 
dressing table.) We've got all that pack- 
ing to do at the hotel, too. Oh, I do hate 
these private parties. They always give 
you something with a long number on it. 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, and you need work on 
numbers. Now, Essie, watch. (He begins 
to give her sight cues.) 


Essie: (As he pretends to adjust his 
necktie.) Nine... (As he touches 
handkerchief in his breast pocket.) 
Three (As he smooths his hair.) 
Six—er—seven! 


SEBASTIAN: What's the matter with you? 


ESSIE: I’ve got one of my feelings—one 
of my creepy feelings. (As he slaps his 
hands together.) Five. It always means 
trouble. (He smooths his hair again.) 
Seven. We won't get any sleep tonight 
at all. (She sits at her table, facing 
SEBASTIAN.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Pacing.) I know. But that’s 
not what worries me. What I want to 
know is what’s that general up to? 


Essie: I haven't the faintest idea 


SEBASTIAN: He said he wants us to find 
out something. 


Essie: I know. I heard him. 
(SEBASTIAN sits at his dressing table.) 


SEBASTIAN: 


is? 


Essie, what do you think it 
What do you think he wants us to 
find out? 


EssteE: How should I know? What do 
you think I am, a mind reader? 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 


The living room of GENERAL ZANDEK’S 
villa on the outskirts of Prague. There 
is a rounded arch, up c., with sliding 
doors, We can see in the hallway a flight 
of stairs leading to the upper floor. 
These stairs start with a curve at the L 
and disappear up and off r. The front 
door of the house is off hallway, Lt. The 
dining room and kitchen are off hallway, 
r. In the lower half of the r. wall of the 
room there is a French window. Inside 
this window there is an iron grille which 
is bolted. The grille opens into the room. 
The windows open off. Above the win- 
dows the Rr. wall slants to meet the back 
wall just r. of the arch. The opposite 
side of the room is similar in shape. In 
the diagonal wall L. of the arch is a door 
to an anteroom, up two steps. In the 
lower Lt, wall there is an alcove large 
enough to house a baby grand piano and 
stool. The room is furnished in con- 
tinental style. The keyboard of the piano 
faces upstage. Above the piano is a small 
upholstered piano stool. Onstage of the 
incurve of the piano there is a little 
single-seated loveseat. Directly rR. of it 
is a small round gilt table. Onstage of 
this is a straight chair. On the table sits 
a miniature red Chinese lacquered chest 
of drawers. All this forms the L. stage 
group of furniture. On either side of the 
arch against the upstage back wall, 
there is a straight chair. Against the R 
stage diagonal, between the arch and 
the grilled French windows, is a red 
Chinese lacquered antique desk- 
highboy, with doors in the top and 
three small drawers along the bottom. 
Down R. c. at an angle corresponding 
with the French doors is an ornate 
table-desk. On its R. face there are three 
drawers across the top. On the down- 
stage R. corner of the desk is a conti- 
nental dial telephone, and centered on 
the onstage side is a glass inkwell-tray 
containing a pen. Above it is a brown 
leather cigarette box. At the downstage 
end is a small silver ashtray with center 
matchholder and matches. There are 
also two sheets of writing paper on the 
c. of the desk. At Rr. of the desk is an- 
other chair, matching those on either 
side of the arch. At L. of desk and fac- 
ing the footlights is a small straight 
chair. These form the r. stage group of 
furniture. In the hall, in the curve of 
the staircase, is a long bench with high, 
curved arms. On it, several men’s coats 
and hats have been thrown. 


AT RISE: The stage is empty. SERGEANT 
JAVORSKY enters from up R. of arch with 
two plates of food. He puts them down 
on desk, crosses above desk and un- 
bolts the grille, down r. He opens it and 
the windows and calls off. . . . 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Salda! Novak! 


(Crosses back to wv. of desk, takes 
cigarette from box and lights it. The 
FIRST and SECOND SOLDIER enter, down 


R., and come to attention.) 
FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, Sergeant. 


SGT. JaAvoRSKY: (Indicating food.) I 
brought you something from the 


kitchen 


SECOND SOLDIER: Us? (They move to desk 
and pick up plates.) 


SGT, JAVORSKY: Why not? The General 
does very well by himself and his 


friends. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Look, Salda! (To the ser- 
GEANT.) Where did you ever get food 
like this? 

SGT. JAVORSKY: That’s what they’re eat- 
ing. (The soldiers start to eat rapidly.) 


FIRST SOLDIER: Who's in there 


brass? 


some big 


SGT. JAVORSKY Yes, and some big 


brassieres. 


FIRST SOLDIER: You know, the Sergeant 
that was here before you .. . 


SECOND sOLDIER: He wouldn't even tell 
us what they had for dinner! 


SGT. JAvorsKY: Your job is to guard the 
General. You should have some good 
reason for keeping him alive. 


SECOND soLprIeR: This is the first good 
reason I’ve seen. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You men have no kick 
coming. This is a lot easier than border 
duty. 


FIRST SOLDIER: But not as much fun. My 
brother’s on border duty. Once in a 
while he gets a chance to shoot at 
somebody. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I suppose the General 
himself tips you off when he’s expecting 
someone to slip through the river road 
gate. (Sits in chair at L. of desk, points 
off R.) 


FIRST SOLDIER: Nobody comes through 
there. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Not even one of his girls 
now and then? 


SECOND SOLDIER: If any girls come into 
this house, they come through the front 
door. 


FIRST SOLDIER: We're not there to let 
people come through—we’re there to 
see that they don't. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I see. The General’s a 
little nervous, isn’t he? Well, today 
everybody is. 


(The doorbell rings, off x. They look 


toward the 
alert.) 


Outside! Quick! Here—take this. (scr. 
JAVORSKY rises, hands his lighted ciga- 
rette to the FIRST SOLDIER.) Close the 


front door, nervously 
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windows! (The Soldiers go out D. R., 
closing the windows behind them. The 
SERGEANT closes the grille, bolting it. He 
picks up the two plates on desk, and 
hurries off, up R., reenters quickly, dust- 
ing his hands off, and hurriedly crosses 
through hall and off t.) Good evening! 


SEBASTIAN: Good evening. The Great 


Sebastians. 


scT. JavorsKy: (Off.) Certainly. This 


way, please. 


(He crosses back into the room and 
stands at attention, rk. of the arch. se- 
BASTIAN and ESSIE sweep into the hall 
and into the room, in a terrific en- 
trance. They are both chagrined to 
find that the room is empty and that 
a good entrance has been wasted. They 
are both in evening dress and are 
wearing long black velvet capes, lined 
with cloth of gold. On the front of 
each is a gold embroidered letter “S” 
in a sunburst.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Gliding quickly from em- 
barrassment to aplomb.) I was afraid 
we were late. (He consults his watch.) 


The General said midnight. 


Essie: I told you nobody that’s anybody 


gets to a party on time. 


SEBASTIAN: (Concerned.) I’m sorry I 


rushed. you, Essie. 


ESSIE: (Aggrieved.) We're the first ones 


here 
(The SERGEANT starts to cross above 
them to take their capes.) 


SEBASTIAN: I apologize, Essie. 


Essie: People might think we were 


hungry. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: May I take your cape, 
Madame? (He removes the cape from 


her shoulders, throws it over his arm.) 


Essie: You're always early. I’ve spent 
half my married life waiting with you 


in railway stations. 
SEBASTIAN: I said I’m sorry. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Your cape, sir? (SEBAS- 
TIAN slips out of it with the SERGEANT’s 
help, the SERGEANT throws it over his 
arm and starts for the anteroom, U.L.C.) 


essig: (Consulting mirror in her evening 
bag.) Every time you rush me this way 
you ruin my make-up. Look at my 
fringe. It’s slipped. (There isn’t a hair 
out of place.) 


SGT. JAvoRSKY: I'll put these in this 
anteroom. (He starts up the steps and 
stops at door.) Then I'll tell the General 
you are here. He and his guests are at 
supper. (He exits into anteroom, closing 
the door behind him.) 


SEBASTIAN: Then we are late! I told you 
so, Essie, I told you so! 


essiE: Never mind, Rudi. Never mind 
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SEBASTIAN: The hours I’ve spent waiting 
for you—fiddling with your transform- 


ation. 
ESSIE: That’s enough. 


SEBASTIAN: —Then running back to put 
perfume behind your ears—tell me, has 


anyone ever sniffed behind your ears? 


Essig: Rudi, don’t be vulgar. Come on. 
Let’s join the General. (She makes a 
start for arch; SEBASTIAN stops her.) 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, we have to wait for 
that soldier to announce us. 


Essig: I’m hungry, Rudi. I haven't eaten 


since lunch. 


Well, neither have I--but 
we've got to stay hungry for a couple 


SEBASTIAN: 


of minutes. We’ve got to pump this fel- 
low while we have a chance. We've got 
to find out something about the other 
guests. How can we read their minds if 
we don’t know anything about them? 
Besides—we don’t even know how many 
there are. 


Essig: We only need a little on one or 
two of them.—We’re not going to give 
them more than ten miriutes. (Looking 
about the There’s something 
about this house I don’t like. Just look 
at that gate. It looks like a prison. Oh 
I wish we hadn't got into this 


room.) 


SEBASTIAN: Don’t worry—we'll get a good 
supper out of it, anyway. 


(The SERGEANT enters from the ante- 


room.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: 
comfortable. 


Just make yourselves 
(He crosses in front of 
them and starts out the arch.) 


SEBASTIAN: I beg your pardon?— 
(The SERGEANT stops R. in arch.) 


SGT, JAvoRSKy: You are to wait here un- 
til the General and his guests have fin- 
ished supper. 


ESSIE: But we're the General’s guests. 
We were invited to supper. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: No, Madame. You are the 
General's entertainers. You were in- 
vited to entertain. 


Essie: Did you hear that, Rudi? 
SEBASTIAN: There must be some mistake! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: The General has enter- 
tainers here every Saturday night. They 
are never allowed to sit at the General's 
table. 


SEBASTIAN: Hah—we’re good enough to 
sit at table with Mr. Masaryk—— 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Masaryk——? 


ESSIE: But not good enough for that 
potty old general! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You know Jan Masaryk? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. We happen to be old 
friends. We had lunch with him today. 


SGT, JAVORSKY: You did, sir? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. Does that surprise you? 
Now perhaps you'll tell the General 
we'll have supper with him? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Yes, sir. (The SERGEANT 
exits R., followed off by EssIE as she 
speaks.) 


Essie: And if he starts to argue, tell him 
the Great Sebastians never read minds 
on an empty stomach.(EssIE returns.) 
That will learn them 


(They quickly begin to “case” the 
room: SEBASTIAN crosses to desk, be- 
gins to look through drawers, while 
ESSIE searches the Chinese antique 
cabinet.) 


He’s bloody neat! 


SEBASTIAN: He’s bloody careful. Not a 
damn thing. 


ESsSIE: Never mind, We still have all that 
information on him we haven't used yet. 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing below desk to L 
c.) Yes— lost in the forest—what was it 


his mother called him? 
ESSIE: Pepi. 


SEBASTIAN: Very unpopular at military 
academy. 


ESSIE: Don’t forget that. One peep out 
of Pepi and we'll use it. 


(Their eyes have been searching the 
room for useful information. sEBAS- 
TIAN goes to the anteroom door.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Indicating hallway.) Essie, 
stand guard. Now watch. (He goes into 
anteroom as ESSIE goes to the L. of arch 
and watches off R.) 


ESSIE: Stay up all night, give him a free 
show—get insulted the minute you come 
in the door! 


SEBASTIAN: (Returning from anteroom.) 
Nothing but evening wraps. No clues— 
no handbags. 


ESSIE: (Pointing to coats on bench in 
hallway.) Rudi, look. Gentlemen's coats. 


(Starting downstage L. to search the 
drawers of miniature chest on table 
SEBASTIAN goes to bench in hallway.) 


Expects us to work without food—with- 
out information—the old poop! Cleaned 
out his desk just to be nasty. He’s got 
a suspicious mind. Not open and above- 
board as people should be. 


(SEBASTIAN has found a letter in a co.t 
pocket.) 


SEBASTIAN: Psst! Essie! (Reading enve- 
lope.) Mr. and Mrs. Karel Cerny. 


(Pronounced Cherny.) 
ESsIE: Cerny? 
SEBASTIAN: C-E-R-N-Y. 


Essie: Cerny—Cerny. Know anything 
about them? 





SEBASTIAN: (Taking letter out.) No, but 
I will in a minute. His picture’s been in 
the paper a lot. He’s short, wears glasses 


with a ribbon, 
essie: Short—glasses with a ribbon. 


SEBASTIAN: (He has opened the letter 
and is reading it.) This is from his 
mother. She lives in Bratislava. 


ESSIE: Bratislava. 
SEBASTIAN: Somebody’s sick. 
Essie: Good! 

SEBASTIAN: In hospital. 


Essie: That’s enough on him. (SEBASTIAN 
returns the letter to the coat and 
searches for another. ESSIE mutters.) 
Cerny. Hospital. Bratislava. Glasses with 
a ribbon, 


SEBASTIAN: (Having found another en- 
velope.) Novotny. Zikmund Novotny. 
I've seen his name, too. He’s something 
high up—something in the Interior. 


EssIE: Interior of what? 


SEBASTIAN: Interior of the government. 
They have something they call 
interior. (Looking at what he has re- 
moved from envelope.) Oh, it’s only a 
dentist bill 
coat.) 


(He returns envelope to 


EssIE: What’s the name of the man with 
the dentist’s bill? 


SEBASTIAN: Novotny. Zikmund Novotny. 


ESSIE: N-O-V-O-T-N-Y. Novotny. 
C-E-R-N-Y. Cerny. Rudi, let’s run 
what we've got. 


SEBASTIAN: (Circling down to her L., 
bending knees to make himself “short.”) 
I wear glasses with a ribbon, and I’m 
short. 


Essig: (Extending her hand.) Mr. Cerny 
is it not? 


SEBASTIAN: (Delighted, “surprised,” takes 
her hand.) Why, yes, it is! 


Essie: Why do I feel sympathy for you? 
I have an impression of worry.—(She 
stops acting.) Cerny. Hospital. Brati- 
slava. Glasses with a ribbon. (She gives 
up.) I'm hungry, Rudi. My brain won't 
work. 

SEBASTIAN: (He straightens up.) All 
right. But now remember—when you 
get up from the supper table, you fol- 
low the ladies to the powder room. I 
don’t know why it is, but people always 
talk more freely when they’re near 
plumbing. 


(The SERGEANT enters from hallway v. 
R. with a tray on which are two plates 
of food and silverware, rolled in 
napkins.) 


What's that? 


scGT. JavorsKy: The General says you 
were not invited to supper. 


SEBASTIAN: Then we leave. 
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SGT. JAVORSKY: But I sneaked this food 
out of the kitchen for you! 


SEBASTIAN: (As he goes into anteroom.) 
You can sneak it right back to the 
kitchen. 


Essie: Scraps from the kitchen. Another 
insult! 


(The serGeANnt holds the tray out for 
her to see.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Off.) Rather than eat that, 
I'd starve. 

ESSIE: 
Caviar! 


(Staring at food.) Rudi! 


SEBASTIAN: (Reentering.) Caviar? (He 
moves toward the tray.) 


EssiE: And goose, I think. 
SEBASTIAN: Goose? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (As he starts to back to- 
ward the desk, with the seBasTIANs fol- 
lowing.) Yes, goose! 


(The SERGEANT reaches the desk and 
puts tray down. EssIE pulls up chair to 
above desk; the serceEANT helps her 
into it.) 


EssIE: Ducky! 


(SEBASTIAN comes over above desk, 
and sits in chair rR. of desk.) 


This is very cozy! 


(SEBASTIAN removes plate and napkins 
from tray, putting tray on downstage 
corner of desk.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Yes, Madame! You can 
depend on the army to have the best 
food—and you can depend on General 
Zandek to have the best food in the 
army! 


SEBASTIAN: As a matter of fact, we pre- 
fer eating in private. 


Essie: (Unfolding her napkin, tucking it 
in her bosom.) Lovely goose! (To the 
SERGEANT.) I’m very partial to a bit of 
goose. 


SGT. JavorsKy: Oh, the top people live 
off the top of the larder. (Crossing to 
close anteroom door.) You've done very 
well today—supper here, and lunch with 
Masaryk. So you really know him! 


SEBASTIAN: Oh, yes. Intimately. (He 
takes a bite of food.) Old friends. 


ESSIE: Rudi worked with him during the 
war, in London. (She is looking at sE- 
BASTIAN’S plate.) Is that paté you've got? 
I haven’t got any paté. (She reaches 
over and scoops a forkful off his plate.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Trying to ward her off.) 
Now wait a minute—leave me some. 


EssiE: I only took half. Fair’s fair. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Did you know Masaryk 
in London, too, Madame? 


SEBASTIAN: Did she know him?! Mr. 
Masaryk used to say my wife had more 


common sense than anyone in England 
He loved talking to her... . 


Essie: (Complacently.) We got on very 
well, 


SEBASTIAN: Many’s the time he came to 
her for advice. (Looking at her plate.) 
What kind of cheese is that? 


Essig: Now, now, now—you eat off your 
own plate. 


SEBASTIAN: You took most of my pate! 
(He helps himself to her cheese.) Fair’s 
fair. You said so yourself, you know. 


SGT. JAvoRSKY: Well, Mr. Masaryk has 
plenty of problems now. (Lightly.) What 
advice did you give him today? Did you 
tell him how to get an American loan? 


(They laugh.) 


essit: He's a comic! Whoooo—this is 


fun! 


SGT. JaAvorsky: I think you're having 
more fun in here than they are in there! 


SEBASTIAN: Tell me, where are we sup- 
posed to give this entertainment—here 
in this room? 

SGTS JAVORSKY: The entertainment is 


usually in here. 


Essig: Then they must be comfortable 
are there enough chairs? 


(Unconsciously indicating, the sER- 
GEANT counts off seven chairs. ESSIE 
and SEBASTIAN indicate to each other 
that they’ve noted this number: sE- 
BASTIAN smoothing his hair as a sig- 
nal, ESSIE nodding.) 


I do hope they let you stay for our 
performance, Ducky. We have the same 
vibrations. You have the kind of mind 
I like to read. 


SGT. JavorsKy: Oh, you really think you 
could read my mind? 


SEBASTIAN: Well, we'll try. Place your 


mind in the dining room for a moment. 
Think hard. 


(The SERGEANT closes his eyes.) 
SGT. JAVORSKY: I’m in the dining room. 
ESSIE: I see—seven people. Am I right? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Opening his eyes.) Yes, 
Madame!—Exactly right! 


SEBASTIAN: Now concentrate on the name 
of one of the guests. Now think hard—— 


(The SERGEANT closes his eyes again. 


ESSIE wants to eat; SEBASTIAN stops 
her.) 


ESSIE: (Watching SERGEANT.) I have the 
impression—of an N. (The SERGEANT nods 


SEBASTIAN: Somebody's sick. 
ESSIE: Good! 
SEBASTIAN: In hospital. 
ESSIE: That's enough on him. 
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his head, almost unconsciously.) —and 
a Y (Again the SERGEANT nods.) 
These seem to come at the end of the 
name. Could it be TNY? (The SERGEANT 
is immobile.) —RNY? (The SERGEANT 
nods perceptibly.) Now I see the full 
name, C-E-R-N-Y. Cerny. (The ser- 


GEANT opens his eyes with surprise.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: That’s right! I was think- 
ing of Mr. Cerny! 

EsSIE: He’s an official of some sort. I see 
him at a desk— 


SGT. JaAvorsKy: He’s the new Chief of 
Press Relations. 


ESSIE: (In a partial “trance” again.) And 
I’m seeing Mrs. Cerny—shimmering in 
a yellow—— 


SGT. JAVORSKY: She is in blue 


EssIE: —shimmering in the yellow 
candlelight. She looks gorgeous in blue 


SEBASTIAN: Now concentrate on another 
name. Now think hard 


(The seRGEANT closes his eyes again 
SEBASTIAN pulls Essie’s plate away.) 


ESSIE: (Eager to get back to her plate.) 
Oh, this is very clear. N-O-V-O-T-N-Y. 
Novotny. (She grabs plate back.) 

SGT. JAvorsSKY: No, Madame, you're 
wrong! I wasn’t thinking of Mr. Nov- 
otny, I was thinking of Mr. Pavlat! 
ESSIE: Oh? Mr. Pavlat? 


SEBASTIAN: (To the SERGEANT.) This can 
happen, you know. Mr. Novotny has 
made a deeper impression on you. That’s 


why Mr. Novotny’s name lay deeper in 
your mind than Mr. Pavlat’s. 


ESSIE: Pavlat. I see a tall blond man... 


SGT. JAVORSKY: No, no, no, Madame. 
That’s not Mr. Pavlat 


ESSIE: No? 
SGT. JAVORSKY: Mr. Pavlat is bald. 
ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Bald? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Mr. Novotny is tall— 


ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Tall? 
SGT. JAVORSKY: —but he’s dark. 
ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Tall and dark. 


(They are looking and nodding know- 

ingly at each other as they glean each 

bit of information. These descriptions 

can be changed to describe the actors 

playing the parts.) 
SGT. JAVORSKY: Oh, there is a tall blond 
woman! And I can see how you made 
the mistake. Sitting there at the table 
she looks like a man. She's in uniform. 
She’s on the General's staff. Colonel 
Bradacova! 

(The “c” is pronounced as a soft “ch.”’) 
ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Colonel what? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Bradacova 
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SEBASTIAN: Oh, it’s a cozy little party 


ESSIE echoes the last names as SEBAS- 
TIAN says them.) 


The General, Colonel Bradacoa, Mr. 
Pavlat, Mr. and Mrs. Cerny, Mr. and 
Mrs. Novotny—— 


SGT, JAvoRSKY: No, no, no—she’s not 
exactly Mrs. Novotny—although in a 
way— 

essie: Ah ha! ... Her! (She says this 
knowingly, then pauses, as if waiting 
for the name.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Miss Habova! 


ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: (To each other.) 
Habova! 

SGT. JAVORSKY: Vlasta Habova— 

ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Vlasta Habova! . 


SGT. JAVoRSKY: —head of the Cultural 
Action Committee. 


Essie: (Coldly reswming her eating.) 
Those racketeers 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Stepping toward them.) 
—may I say something to you in con- 
fidence? 


SEBASTIAN: (Alert.) Abcut one of the 


guests? 
(The SERGEANT hesitates.) 
Essie: Come on, Ducky. 


SGT. JavorsKY: I like you. I feel I should 
warn you. You are in danger. 


(SEBASTIAN rises.) 
You are in grave danger. 


(SEBASTIAN and eEssiEe both look 
concerned.) 


You will have to use your wits. 


SEBASTIAN: (Relieved.) You had me 
frightened for a minute. (Relaxed, he 


sits down to his food.) 


SGT, JAVORSKY: I overheard Miss Habova 
while I was serving cocktails. The Cul- 
tural Action people suspect you of try- 
ing to smuggle money out of the country. 
You will be searched—probably at the 
border. 


SEBASTIAN: Thank you; you are very 
kind, but they will find no money. 


Essie: You're a nice man, Ducky. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: If you're afraid of trouble 
at the border, I have friends there;— 
I can give you their names 


ESSIE: That’s ever so nice of you— 
(Turning to SERGEANT.) As a matter of 
fact—— 


SEBASTIAN: (Interrupting quickly.) You 
know, that was very good caviar—not 
too salty. But it always makes me so 
thirsty. 


SGT. JavorsKy: Of course! They’re hav- 
ing champagne! (He starts out.) I'll try 
to get hold of a bottle 


SEBASTIAN: What year? 
SGT. JAVORSKY: I'll have to look 


SEBASTIAN: Well, bring it anyway. (The 


SERGEANT exits. SEBASTIAN rises, puts 
plate on tray, speaks sotto voce but 
sharply to esse.) Give me your compact! 


Essie: I wasn’t going to tell him 
SEBASTIAN: Give me your compact! 


Essig: (Fumbling in her purse.) They'll 
never find it 


SEBASTIAN: They’re not going to find 
that stamp on you! 

Essiz: Please, Rudi! 

SEBASTIAN: I tell you they’re not going 
to find it on you! 


Essie: (Handing him compact.) You'll 
only tear it up. 


SEBASTIAN: No. I promise you. (He opens 
the compact, fishes out the stamp.) 


essiz: Where are you going to hide it? 


(SEBASTIAN takes out a package of 
American cigarettes.) 


In with the cigarettes——? 


SEBASTIAN: (As he puts it between the 
tinfoil and the package cover.) No 
There. In the bottom. Then that on top 
(He puts the tinfoil of cigarettes back 
in package cover.) It'll do for now. 
ESSIE: I wish this was over. 

SEBASTIAN: Essie, don’t worry. Think 
how much we know already. We'll 
scare the hell out of these fat cats and 
get out of here. (He puts the cigarette 
pack back in his pocket, puts the plates, 
silver and napkins on the tray.) 


Essie: I did have an idea for an 
opening... 


SEBASTIAN: An opening? Good! 
Essie: I did it once with Alexander. 


SEBASTIAN: Yes? Well, let’s think of 
something else. 


Essie: You haven't even heard it, yet! 


SEBASTIAN: If it’s Alexander’s I don’t 
want to hear it, 


EssIE: Now look, Rudi—you bring me in 
blindfolded and I introduce you to all 
the ladies in the room by their names. 


SEBASTIAN: How’re you going to code 
that? 

Essig: The color code . ! We know 
Mrs. Cerny’s in blue—Colonel Brada- 
cova, she’s in uniform—that’s gray— 
throw me the color and I'll tell you 
who it is. 


SEBASTIAN: Sounds good! I wonder who 
Alexander stole it from. (Sits.) But 
we'd better find out what that Miss 
Habova is wearing. All right! Let’s run 
the color code. “Madame, will you pre- 
sent me 
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EssIE: Red 


SEBASTIAN: “Madame, will you be good 


enough to present me?” 
ESSIE: Gray. 


SEBASTIAN: “Madame, may I have the 


pleasure ” 


Essie: Blue. 


SEBASTIAN: “Madame, may I have the 
honor——” (Seeing the SERGEANT enter- 
ing, he trails off into song:) “. . . of 
this dance with you? .. .” 


EssIE: (Singing.) “. . . No, I really 
would rather not! .. . 


(The serRGeEANT has two champagne 
glasses and a bottle of champagne. He 
puts them on table, fills the two 
glasses.) 


scT. JavorskKy: Bollinger, 1934! 


SEBASTIAN: Well, why not! We're really 
thirsty 


Essie: (To SERGEANT.) He doesn’t know 
one year from another, Ducky. (Sips 
champagne.) Whooo!—I hope we have 
time to finish the bottle. 


SGT. JAvORSKY: You will, Madame. They 
just served the mocha torte. 


esse: Oh, you peeked in the dining 
room? 


scT. JavorsKy: Yes. Mrs. Cerny is wear- 
ing blue. 


SEBASTIAN: And Miss Habova, of course, 
is dressed for cultural action? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Well—she is dressed for 
action. 


Essie: Not—cultural? 


scT. saAvorsKy: She looks like some sort 
of—flamingo. 


ESSIE: Flamingo? 


SEBASTIAN: (Choking on champagne.) 
You know, I prepared for 
flamingo. .. . 


wasn't 


ESSIE: Flamingo. Flamingo’s a_ bird. 
That’s a sort of a—pinky-red. Red 


covers it. 
SGT. JAVORSKY: It doesn’t quite cover 


Miss Habova. (He picks up tray.) 


essig: He’s a scream! We love you, 
Ducky! 


ZANDEK: (Off Rr.) Javorsky! 
s¢T, JavorsKy: You'll excuse me! 


(He starts out, stands at attention in 
arch as ZANDEK enters.) 
ZANDEK: (Seeing plates of food.) Get 
that out of here! You take a lot on 
yourself, don’t you! Get out! And close 
the door! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Yes, sir. (He obeys, exits, 
closing rR. sliding door. The GENERAL 
closes L, sliding door.) 
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ZANDEK: (Crossing to upper corner of 
desk.) Madame Sebastian, Sebastian, I 


am glad you are here. 
SEBASTIAN: Well, thank you. 


ZANDEK: You are about to meet some 
very important people. 


ESSIE: We’re so impressed. 


ZANDEK: Now, let me tell you who my 
guests are. 


SEBASTIAN: No, General. Let us tell you 
who. your guests are. 


ZANDEK: Yes? 


SEBASTIAN: Well, not at the moment. But 
with your permission, General, Madame 
and I will wait in that anteroom. And 
when all your guests are assembled, 
you will let us know and I will lead in 
Madame, blindfolded. 


Essie: And I will introduce Sebastian 
to each lady in the room, calling her by 
name. Remember, General, blindfolded. 


SEBASTIAN: Then I will introduce Mad- 
ame to the gentlemen in the room, 
calling them by name. 


ZANDEK: (Behind desk.) It is not neces- 
sary, all this hocus-pocus. 


SEBASTIAN: Hocus-pocus! 


ZANDEK: Yes. Let me tell you why you 
are here. 


(ESSIE sits in straight chair, down L. 
SEBASTIAN stands at her R.) 


SEBASTIAN: We have just been informed 
that we are here to entertain. 


ZANDEK: A little more than that, I hope. 
(He sits at desk.) Give me your atten- 
tion. Tonight in your dressing room, 
something happened that——- 


ESSIE: Yes? 


ZANDEK: No matter. I have decided to 
let you try something. 


SEBASTIAN: Try what? 


ZANDEK: What I am going to tell you 
must go no further. It would be danger- 
ous for you if it did. I warn you. Things 
have been happening to make me sus- 
pect—more than suspect—— I am quite 
certain ... that among the people you 
will meet here tonight is someone who 
is disloyal. 


SEBASTIAN: Disloyal to the government? 


ZANDEK: To me. It is the same thing. 
(He rises.) And you are here to find out 
for me which one it is. 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing to desk.) Then, 
General, it is more important than ever 
that we do this opening, this introduc- 
tion—this what you call “hocus-pocus.” 


And I will tell you why—— 
ZANDEK: Why? 
SEBASTIAN: If you want us to find out 


what you want us to find out, it will 
first be necessary to convince your 


guests that we can read their minds. 
Then what will happen? 


ZANDEK: What? 


SEBASTIAN: If any one of your guests 
has a guilty thought, he will be fright- 
ened—afraid that his thought will be- 
tray him. 


ZANDEK: My guests are not fools. 


SEBASTIAN: Have you ever tried to keep 
out of your mind something you're try- 
ing to keep out of your mind? You can’t 
do it. 


ZANDEK: That’s nonsense. 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning to Essi£.) Shall I 
explain to him what I mean? 


Essie: Why not? 
SEBASTIAN: You think it’s safe? 
Essie: Go on. Tell him. 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning back to ZANDEK.) 
General, would you like to turn lead 
into gold? We have the formula .. . it’s 
an old alchemist’s formula. Put some 
lead in a pot, place it over a fire, and 
when it begins to melt . . . (Gesturing 
stirring with hand.) stir slowly—with- 
out thinking of the word “rhinoceros.” 
Now that you know the formula, do you 
think that you could ever stir molten 
lead without thinking of the word 


“rhinoceros”? 


ZANDEK: You are more intelligent than 
I thought you were. 


SEBASTIAN: We are not the Great Se- 
bastians for nothing. 


Essig: We are tonight. 


ZANDEK: Very well. My guests will soon 
be ready. Is there anything you need? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, some pads and pencils. 
ZANDEK: Pads and pencils? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. We want your guests 
to write down a thought, then Madame, 
without seeing what they have written, 
will read that thought. 


ZANDEK: (Eagerly.) Can I write some- 
thing? 


SEBASTIAN: Of course. 
ZANDEK: And you will read it—out loud? 
Essie: Word for word. 


ZANDEK: That is good. When you read 
what I will write—I’ll be watching their 
faces. Then I will know. I'll take care 
of that immediately. (He opens sliding 
doors and calls off.) JAVO&SKY! (He 
exits.) 


SEBASTIAN: You remember back in the 
dressing room, when he said, “Not three 
on a match?”—I knew he was a pigeon! 
Essie,‘ this is going to be like shooting 
fish in a barrel. 


ESSIE: Yes—we may turn out to be the 


fish. Rudi, how are we going to get out 
of this? 





SEBASTIAN: It’s simple. We'll give a short 
show, we'll find out that no one is dis- 
loyal, and we’ll find out in time to pack 
and catch the seven o'clock train 


Essie: I'll be happier when we're on it 
I'll be happier when we're home. I'm 


nervous—let’s run the opening 


SEBASTIAN: All right—blue! 

Essig: Mrs. Cerny 

SEBASTIAN: Gray. 

essie: Gray? 

SEBASTIAN: You know, the uniform 
essie: Colonel Bradacova. 
SEBASTIAN: Red. Flamingo. 

EssIE: That bitch 

SEBASTIAN: Habova. Vlasta Habova. 


Essig: Habova, Habova, Habova!— 


SEBASTIAN: Now, the men. Short, glasses 
with a ribbon 


essie: Mr. Cerny 
SEBASTIAN: Tall and dark 


Essie: Mr. Novotny. That’s the man with 
the dentist’s bill. Mr. Nov—— 


(The SERGEANT enters with small pads 
and pencils, crosses to desk. SEBASTIAN 
doesn’t see him but Essie does, and 
starts singing a Cockney tune:) 


“Oh, your hat don’t fit you very well, 
and your trousers——” 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You wanted these? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, just put them on the 
desk, please 


SGT. JavorsKY: The General tells me you 
are to wait in the anteroom until his 
guests are ready for you. 


Essie: That’s right, Ducky. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You may have to wait in 
there for some time. The General doesn’t 
want to start until all the guests have 
arrived. 


SEBASTIAN: (Moving toward him.) All 


the guests? 


SGT. JAVORSKY 
coming. 


There’s another couple 


SEBASTIAN: (Worried.) Another couple? 


EssIE: Who are they, Ducky? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: The General didn’t say 
(He evrits.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning to her.) There goes 


your sensational opening! 
ESSIE: How was I to know? 


SEBASTIAN: I knew it the minute you 
mentioned Alexander 

ESSIE: Anyway, we know what three of 
them are wearing 

SEBASTIAN: Well, if one of the ladies 
comes in naked, at least we'll know 
she’s the fourth 
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Essie: Whatever she’s wearing, leave 
her ‘til the last. 


SEBASTIAN: And when you introduce me, 
what name are you going to give—Lady 
Godiva? 

(They both turn and start toward 


anteroom. ZANDEK enters from up R., 
crosses to them.) 


ZANDEK: We are leaving the table. If you 
wish to surprise them (He indicates 


the anteroom.) 


SEBASTIAN: General, you know that open- 
ing, that introduction we mentioned?— 
You were right, it is hocus-pocus. 


ESSIE: We'd better not do it. 


ZANDEK: No, I like it very much! I want 
you to do it! 


SEBASTIAN: No, General. 


EsSIE: We'll have to think of something 
else. 


(The SERGEANT enters with an extra 
chair which he places against the wall, 
above the Chinese chest. The GENERAL 
sees him.) 


ZANDEK: But I have already told my 
guests. They are expecting it! 


Essie: General, we’re sorry. 


ZANDEK: One moment. (Turns to scT 
JAVORSKY.) Javorsky, be sure to save 
some supper for Dr. and Mrs. Balzar. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Dr. and Mrs. Balzar. Yes, 
sir. (He exits, up R. ESSIE and SEBASTIAN 
exchange glances.) 


ZANDEK: (Turning back to the sSEBAS- 
TIANS.) All right, all right. If you don’t 
want to do it, don’t do it. 


ESSIE: But we do want to do it! 


SEBASTIAN: We insist on doing it! 


ZANDEK: (Bewildered.) I don’t under- 


stand you people! 
ESSIE: That’s good! 
SEBASTIAN: That's very good! 


(They exit into anteroom, closing door 
behind them. VLASTA HABOVA and COL- 
ONEL JARKA BRADACOVA enter, followed 
by SOPHIE CERNY; MISS HABOVA is 
smoking.) 


COL. BRADACOVA: Oh, it was not difficult 
at all. It’s only a two hour drive. I made 
it in plenty of time. (Seeing zaNnDEK, she 
crosses to him.) Otokar, don’t let the 
men stay in the dining room all night. 
That's very undemocratic. 


SOPHIE: (To HABOvA.) I've been admiring 
your dress all evening. May I ask where 
you got it? 


HABOVA: It came from Paris. 


ZANDEK: (Offering the COLONEL a ciga- 
rette from his case, and taking one him- 
self.) Cigarette? (The coLone. takes 
one.) 


cot, BRADACOVA: Thank you. (Takes out 


her lighter and lights their cigarettes.) 


sopHie: Karel tells me we won't have 
any more French fashions for a long 


time 


HABOvA: Oh, the French are being diffi- 
cult. They'll get over it. Show a French- 
man a franc—he’ll find a way of get- 
ting it 

COL. BRADACOVA: (Somewhat simultane- 
ously with above.) Otokar, Lt. Stanicek 
has asked for 24 hours’ leave, starting 
Wednesday midnight. Is it all right? 


ZANDEK: Yes. Things are quiet again 
Where's the coffee?—the coffee should 
be here. Excuse me. (He starts out.) 
Javorsky! (He exits.) 


COL. BRADACOVA: (Turning to others.) I 
thought you girls were going upstairs! 


SOPHIE: I am. (She starts for stairs, turns 
back, stops.) I have never seen such a 
supper! Where does the General get all 
that food? This morning I stood in line 
for two hours, just to buy some butter 


COL. BRADACOVA: You stood in line? 
HABOVA: Why should you stand in line? 


SOPHIE: I wouldn’t want to take advan- 
tage of my husband’s position in the 
Government. 


(BRADACOVA and HABOVA exchange a 
look ) 


HABUVA: What! 

sopuie: Oh, I don’t mind standing in 
line—it’s just the time it takes. What 
with the children and the entertaining 
back and forth and all those party 
meetings; if I didn’t have to go to all 
those party meetings—— 


HABOVA: Oh, I see. The things you like 
to do least are “those party meetings.” 
They are the big waste of time, eh? 


SOPHIE: You misunderstood me—that’s 
not what I meant at all. 


COL. BRADACOVA: Sophie, never mind: 


HABOVA: You said it, didn’t you? You 


don’t like to go to party meetings. 

COL. BRADACOVA: Vlasta! 

sopHie: My husband is a party member! 
COL. BRADACOVA: Sophie, don't. 


sopHie: Do you think for one minute 
I would criticize the Party? 


(ZANDEK enters. He stops on hearing 
the quarrel.) 


HABOVA: You just don’t care about the 
Party. It’s too much trouble. 


HABOVA: Oh, | see. The things you like 
to do least are those party meetings.” They 
ere the big waste of time, eh? 
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sopHie: It is very dangerous today to 


accuse people of indifference 


HABOVA: (Turning on her.) It is danger- 
ous today to talk too much 


COL. BRADACOVA: Vlasta! 
HABOVA: You talk too much! 


COL. BRADACOVA: Quiet! We've had enough 
of this! 


HABOVA: I am not a soldier in your out- 
fit, Jarka. 


(Meantime, sopHie has started up- 
stairs. She pauses and looks over the 
rail.) 
SOPHIE: Is anyone else coming upstairs? 
(There is no answer, and she continues 
on up, giving a frightened look behind 
her.) 


ZANDEK: (Crossing to HABOVA.) What 
was all that about? 


(The SERGEANT enters and crosses down 
L., followed by the THIRD SOLDIER, who 
is carrying a large silver tray on 
which are demi-tasse cups and a sil- 
ver coffee urn. The SERGEANT clears 
small table, putting things on the 
piano. The THIRD SOLDIER puts tray on 
table and stands behind it. The ser- 
GEANT moves the piano stool next to 
and upstage of straight chair, and 
stands at ease, downstage of ante- 
room door.) 


HABOVA: You know Sophie Cerny. She’s 
a fool. 


COL. BRADACOVA: Now, Vlasta! 
ZANDEK: She’s unimportant. 


COL. BRADACOVA: Otokar, that was a good 
supper! 


ZANDEK: Better than the officers’ mess! 
COL. BRADACOVA: Oh, yes! 


HABOVA: —And this house!—You’ve done 
very well for yourself. 


ZANDEK: (Brusquely.) This house was 
assigned to me by the Confiscation 


Commission! 


HABOVA: (Placatingly.) Otokar, I did not 
mean it that way—why, of course you 
deserve a house iike this! I envy you. 
On my way to work—at the factory— 
I used to pass by this house. The 
grounds — (Indicating windows.) with 
the high wall. I hated them for not let- 
ting me see over that wall. 


ZANDEK: You did, eh? You can see now. 
The land goes all the way down to the 
river. 


HABOVA: I'd like to walk on _ those 
grounds. 


ZANDEK: (Goes to the iron grille and 
windows.) Go ahead. We're waiting for 
the Balzars. (He has opened the grille 
and windows. The women start.) Wait 


Colonel, you'd better go first. (To Ha- 
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BOvA.) The guards. (To BRADACOVA.) 
Have them show Vlasta around 
(The women disappear through the 
window, and we hear an army whistle 
from one of the soldiers, off.) 


COL. BRADACOVA: (Off.) It’s all right. 


(MR. CERNY enters vu. R. He is short, 
wearing glasses with a ribbon. He 
glances nervously around the room. 
ZANDEK starts to cross for coffee.) 


cerny: Where's Sophie? 
ZANDEK: She’s upstairs. 
cerny: She's all right? 
ZANDEK: Oh, yes. 


cERNY: Poor Sophie. She’s very 
eager—but with five children, who can 
be politically minded? 


ZANDEK: Coffee? 


(The, THIRD SOLDIER has poured two 
cups, handing one to each man. CERNY 
sits, as we hear the voices of NOVOTNY 
and PAVLAT off R.) 


novotny: (Off.) That’s one I will try 
to remember. 


PAVLAT: (As they appear R. in archway.) 
I heard it from the Polish minister. He 
thought it was very funny. 


(Novotny is tall and dark, PAVLAT 
bald.) 


NOVOTNY: (As they cross to coffee.) 
Strange, you don’t hear funny stories 
any more. Why is that? 


PAVLAT: These are serious times. The 
events of last month have left the peo- 
ple nervous—jumpy. (PAVLAT takes two 
cups, hands one to Novotny then circles 
around to R. of ZANDEK.) 


cERNY: The dust is settling. 


(The SERGEANT exits.) 


NovoTNy: Thanks to you, Cerny. You 
did a good job. The press was well 
handled. 


CERNY: I was hoping for a better press 
abroad. 


NOVOTNY: It was not too bad, consid- 
ering. 


CERNY: It was not good. Seme of them 
openly accused us of—doing what we 
did. 


ZANDEK: Do you disapprove of what we 
did? 
CERNY: (Rising, crosses to ZANDEK.) For 


God’s sake, Zandek—don’t you trust 
anybody? 


NOVOTNY: We did not expect the West 
to be pleased. Gentlemen, (He com- 
mands their attention.) for a little 
while, nothing else must happen. That’s 
why I feel we must keep Masaryk in 
office. It is important. Don’t you think 
so, Pavlat? 


PAVLAT: Yes, Masaryk is a symbol 


ZANDEK: You think we need that symbol? 


PAvLaT: At present, yes. (Drawing him- 
self up, as he senses some disagree- 
ment.) I will defend that point of view! 


cerny: We need prestige abroad. They’re 
bound to respect a regime of which 
Masaryk is Foreign Minister. 


ZANDEK: I'm still not sure of him. All 
through the February events, I had him 
watched 
PAVLAT: He will go along. He has to. 
(He crosses up, sits on upstage edge of 
desk, his back to footlights. coL. BRADA- 
COVA and VLASTA HABOVA enter from 
French windows with BRADACOVA closing 
the windows and grille.) 
HABOVA: Who will go along? 
CERNY: Masaryk. 
HABOVA: He’s weak. 
(She sits in chair at rR. of the desk. 
SOPHIE enters down the stairs in time 
to hear some of this conversation.) 


soPpHie: (Coming into room.) Oh, dear 
are you still talking politics? 


CERNY: (Warning.) Sophie! 


sopHie: (Alarmed, covering quickly, as 
she crosses to him.) Not that it’s not 
important! I just meant——The General 
said we were to have some entertain- 
ment. We were to have our palms read. 


(NovoTNy takes coffee to BRADACOVA 
and to HABOVA.) 
CERNY: 
Minds! 


(Kindly.) Not palms, Sophie. 


sopHie: Minds! Oh, do we have to? 


HABOVA: Oh, yes, the Sebastians. Haven’t 
they come? 

ZANDEK: They are here. They are 
walting 


HABOVA: If you had asked me, Otokar, 
I would have advised you not to have 
them. 


ZANDEK: You don’t want your mind 
read? 


HABOVA: As far as my committee is con- 
cerned, they are not in good favor. 


NOVOTNY: (To ZANDEK.) You don’t really 
believe they can read minds? 


ZANDEK: Well, they do some things that 
are not easy to explain. 


pAVLAT: Of course they can’t read minds. 
If they could, it would be dangerous. 


ZANDEK: (Moves toward paviat.) Why 
should it be dangerous? Is there anyone 
here who objects to having his mind 
read? 

(Ad lib. murmur from the guests.) 


HABOVA 
trick 


Why should we? It’s just a 
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ceRNY: Let’s begin 


(The doorbell rings off R.) 


ZANDEK: That must be the Balzars 


sopuHlE: I like the Balzars 


No one else 
coming? 


(SGT. JAVORSKY ts 


seen crossing the 


arch to answer the door.) 
ZANDEK 
to have 
him 


(Stops, turns to sopuHiE.) I tried 


Babicka, but I couldn’t reach 


(Babicka is pronounced Babitchka.) 


HABOVA: Babicka? 


(She rises. So does paviat. There is a 


sudden silence.) 


PAVLAT: General, was Babicka a close 


friend of yours? 


ZAN DEK (Looking from one guest to an- 


other.) I've known him for years 
PAVLAT 
if I 


room.) 


I would no longer mention that 


were. you. (A pall falls over the 


ZANDEK 


(To Babicka! (He 
into the hall off L., as offstage 
voices are heard.) 


himself.) 


goes up 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Off L.) Good evening 


Come right in. 


BALZAR: (Off t.) Is the party over? 


MARIE BALZAR: (Off L.) I hope everyone 


hasn’t gone! 


BALZAR: (Off.) Here we are, Otokar. We 


made it! 


MARIE: (Appearing L. in arch, followed 


by BALz*.) Tani will tell it’s all 


you 


my fault—and it is! 


(The 
She wears a long evening coat which 


They 


guests, 


BALZARS are young, attractive 


completely dress 
way among the 
hands. SOPHIE 
risen and crossed up to greet MARIE at 
L. of arch.) 


Sophie! 


covers her 


make their 


greeting, shaking has 


SEBASTIAN: 


{Anne 
Ben Hammer 


Francine 


, Ruben 


BALZAR: (Coming into room.) I’m sorry 
These days it’s hard to get 
away from the office. Novotny! (Shak- 


ing his hand above desk, The SERGEANT 


we're late 


puts BALZAR’s coat and hat on bench.) 


MARIE: Vlasta! Hello! 


BALZAR: (Crossing to PAVLAT, shakes his 


hand.) Then I had to pick up Marie 


MARIE: Colonel! 


COL. BRADACOVA: How do you do! 


(ZANDEK returns to the room.) 


BALZAR And Marie—you know Marie 
(Shakes cerny’s hand.)—in the three 
married, 


already five years late!- 


years we have been she is 
(Now crossing 
to her at lower corner of desk.) —which 


is why you look so young, darling 
ZANDEK: No matter. You are still in time 


MARIE: In time for what? 


COL. BRADACOVA: Otokar has that mind- 


reading act here from the Varieté 


ZANDEK: Would you like some supper 


first? 


BALZAR: No, thank you, we are not at 


all hungry 


MARIE 
Did I 


remember! 


Speak for yourself. (To ZANDEK 


have any dinner? I don’t 


(SOPHIE crosses down and sits in 


chair.) 


ZANDEK (To JaAvoRSKY.) Javorsky—a 


plate of food for Mrs. Balzar 


(JAVORSKY exits.) 


MARIE: (As ZANDEK helps her out of her 


coat.) Go right ahead. I can eat and 


have my mind read at the same time! 


(She is wearing a gown of the exact 
shade of blue as that worn by MRS 
CERNY. The THIRD SOLDIER 
takes 


crosses to 
hall 
with the men’s coats and exits 


ZANDEK, coat, puts it on 


bench 


Murra Grant Gordon 


Alfred Lunt, Lynr 


y y 


Edward M ; seated, Doris 


Madame Sebastian—will you be good enough to 


f 


MARIE and 


CERNY.) 


goes sits next to SOPHIE 


ZANDEK: Is everybody ready? I'll see if 
we can start. (He goes to the anteroom, 


knocks, opens doors.) Are you ready? 


SEBASTIAN: (Off, sotto voce.) Yes 


ZANDEK: (Turning to others.) Attention, 
Mr Mrs 
COL. BRADACOVA 


the 


everybody! and Sebastian! 


(He 


hoarse 


and applaud. A 


whisper from anteroom is 


heard. ZANDEK goes to anteroom door, 
then returns u. c.) I beg your pardon 


The Great Sebastians! 


(They all applaud as the sSEBASTiANS 
make a hell of an entrance, SEBASTIAN 
holding sEssie’s right hand high in the 
air. EssIE is blindfolded. He parades 


her down c. and then turns L. and 


suddenly himself 


stops as he finds 
facing two women in the same shade 


of blue, 


Hastily, he backs up and turns with 


sitting beside each other 


the startled ess1e and leads her—with 
great aplomb—toward CoOL 


He halts.) 


BRADACOVA 


(To 
tian—will you be 


SEBASTIAN Madame Sebas- 


goed enough to pre- 


ESSIE.) 


sent me? 


EsstE: Colonel Bradacova, may I intro- 


duce the Great Sebastian? 


COL (Astonished and de- 


lighted.) How did she know? 


BRADACOVA 


HABOVA: It’s just a trick 


SEBASTIAN 
HABOVA.) 


(Turning ESSIE to 
Madame 


present me? 


Miss 
Sebastian 


conjront 


Sebastian, will you 


ESSIE Habova, this is the Great 


HABOVA: It’s just a trick! 


Well, you have to admit it’s 
a damn good trick! 


NOVOTNY: 


(Forced to 
the 


SEBASTIAN move on to his 


dilemma, two ladies in blue—and 


thinking fast now; leading EssIE to with- 


present me? 





in a few feet of them.) And now Mad- 
ame—these two ladies—may I have the 
pleasure—(Tapping her hand with his 
thumb.) the double pleasure? — 


Essie: (Paralyzed for a moment, then 
freeing her hand of SEBASTIAN’s, she 
extends it vaguely in the direction of 
the women.) How do you do, Mrs. 


Cerny? 


sopHie: (Pleased, she impulsively rises 
and takes essie’s hand.) Oh! How do 
you do! 


ESSIE: (Turning smoothly to SEBASTIAN.) 
May I introduce the Great Sebastian? 


sopHige: Karel! Did you hear? She is 
wonderful! (Moving to stand beside her 
husband as SEBASTIAN turns in triumph 
and relief to MRS. BALZAR.) 


SEBASTIAN: And again the pleasure?— 


essig: Mrs. Balzar. The Great Sebastian. 
MARIE: Touche! 


(She rises, crosses down to her hus- 
band, as ESSIE whips off her blindfold 
and they all applaud.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Indicating the men as he 
speaks.) And now it is my privilege. 
Madame Sebastian, may I present Dr. 
Balzar—— 


Essie: How do you do? 
(BALZAR bows.) 


SEBASTIAN: (To each gentleman as he 
introduces her.) Mr. Cerny—— 


ESSIE: How do you do? 
SEBASTIAN: The General you know—— 
EssIE: Oh, yes. 
SEBASTIAN: Mr. Pavlat—— 
EssIE: How do you do? 
SEBASTIAN: And—Mr. Novotny. 
(SGT. JAVORSKY enters.) 
EssIE: How do you do? 


NOVOTNY: Madame. (There is general 
ad lib. and applause.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Standing with Essie down 
R. of c., their backs to footlights.) Ladies 
and gentlemen! May we have your at- 
tention? (The chatter dies.) It is Mad- 
ame’s great gift that she can read your 
thoughts. 


sopHie: (Putting hand to mouth.) Oh, 
please! 


SEBASTIAN: Thoughts are like images on 
a photographic plate. Sometimes they 
fade swiftly—at other times they re- 
main forever. And now—in order to help 
you concentrate, we will ask each of 
you to write a thought on a piece of 
paper. (To the sERGEANT.) Sergeant, 
would you see that each guest is pro- 
vided with a pad and pencil. 


(The SERGEANT takes six pads and 
pencils—two for the ladies and one 
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for ZANDEK—and passes them during 
the following dialogue—then moves 
up and stands R. of arch.) 


Now! When you have written your 
thought, please fold the paper twice— 
fold the paper twice—and I will collect 
them in that bowl. (Indicating a bowl 
on the piano, he starts for it; PAVLAT 
gets it and hands it to him.) 


BALZAR: Mr. Sebastian, don’t read my 
mind in the presence of my wife! 


MARIE: I can read your mind better than 
he can! 


SEBASTIAN: Please write down a 
thought—— 


MARIE: But I can’t think of a thought! 


ZANDEK: Put down anything! Don’t de- 
lay the game. 


(CERNY and SOPHIE cross down to C., 
L. of ESSIE. NOvOTNY is above this 
group.) 


CERNY: Madame Sebastian—instead of 
writing a thought, may I write a ques- 
tion? 
(SEBASTIAN has started to collect the 
slips from the BALZARS and PAVLAT, 
watching ESSIE.) 


Essiz: I do not answer questions. I am 
not clairvoyant. (As cERNY bows and 
turns away, she suddenly assumes her 
far away expression.) But I have an 
impression of why you want to ask a 
question. (The cernys turn back to 
her.) You are worried. Something is 
constantly on your mind. An illness? 


SOPHIE: Karel—you know! 

cerny: Shhh! 

EssIE: Not yours—a relative, perhaps? — 
ceRNYy: Which relative? 


SOPHIE: (A horse whisper.) Karel! It’s 
your father! 


CERNY: Sophie! 


EssIE: It is your father. He is ill—in 
hospital. Not here in Prague. Think of 
the village where he is. (Hesitates, 
then:) Oh, this is not a village. It’s a 
town—a very large one!—I see roofs 
and roofs and roofs! I have the impres- 
sion—of a B.—Bratislava! 


sopuie: Karel! She is wonderful! (Turn- 
ing to the GENERAL.) Isn't she marvel- 
ous? It’s all true, you know! 


(The cERNYS and GENERAL put their 
messages in the bowl.) 


HABOVA: Oh, it’s just a trick! 


NovoTNYy: Vlasta! (To Essie.) Madame, 
you are quite remarkable! 


Essie: Thank you! 


HABOVA: (To novotny.) Ask her to tell 
you something about yourself. (Throw- 
ing challenge to essie.) Tell him some- 
thing! 


SEBASTIAN: (Passing elaborately between 
ESSIE and Novotny, collecting slips from 
NOVOTNY and the COLONEL.) Yes, Ma- 
dame! Don't hesitate! .. . Tell Mr. No- 
votny, without hesitation . . 


ESSIE: (Moving up between NOVOTNY 
and HABOVA.) I have the impression, 
Mr. Novotny, that you are happier than 
you were a short while ago. 


Novotny: Vlasta, that is a compliment 
to you! 


essie: (Looking over her shoulder at 
HABOVA.) No—it is not her—(Back at 
NOVOTNY.) it is your teeth! You no 
longer have trouble with your teeth. 


Novotny: (Confounded.) Vliasta—you 
know I have had!—(Turning to ZANDEK.) 
General, these people are amazing! 


ZANDEK: I told you before, they do 
things that are not easy to explain. 


SEBASTIAN: Please. Ladies, may we 
trouble you to go to the other side of 
the room, please —— 


> (There is general ad lib.) 


ZANDEK: Colonel, Vlasta, everybody— 


this way, please. 


( The group begins to rearrange itself 
at L. of room.) 


COL. BRADACOVA: (To HABOVA.) Vlasta, I 
have never seen these people before, 
and they knew my name! 


(As the group has moved to rear- 
range itself stage L., SEBASTIAN and 
Essiz have stood shoulder to shoulder, 
down stage R., their backs somewhat 
to the audience, SEBASTIAN holding the 
bowl in his left hand. Essie is on his -. 
He reaches his right hand behind his 
back toward her. In it, we see palmed 
a folded slip of paper, With her right 
hand, she takes this paper and, with 
the help of her left hand, unfolds it 
behind her back. This business is not 
done until the group L. have settled 
themselves and SEBASTIAN has started 
to speak.) 


SEBASTIAN: Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
Madame Sebastian, by pressing your 
written thought against her forehead, 
still folded and invisible, will tell you 
what thought you have written. (He 
puts the bowl on desk, then turning to 
the group.) And now—in order to help 
Madame concentrate, I must ask you 
all, please, to be very, very quiet. (Sud- 
denly he stamps his foot and—as though 
very annoyed and angry—starts for the 
hall.) Is there someone out there in the 
hall?!— 
(The GENERAL and JAVORSKY move 
swiftly up into the arch; all eyes on 
them and there is excited chatter. 
This diversion allows Essie to turn 
and read quite deliberately what is 
written on the slip of paper she 
holds.) 
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ZANDEK: There is no one here! (He turns 
to the SERGEANT.) Javorsky, see that we 
are not disturbed. Close the doors. 


(The SERGEANT exits and does so. ESSIE 
crosses up and sits at the desk, the 
bowl before her. SEBASTIAN comes 
down to upper corner of desk. The 
GENERAL has returned to his position.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Holding his hand up.) 
Quiet, please—Madame must concen- 
trate. Madame, we are waiting. 


(essie puts her hand into the bowl 
and takes out one of the papers, 
folded, as she slips her original one, 
crumpled, back into the bowl. She 


presses the second one to her fore- 
head.) 


EssIE: (As if in great concentration.) 
“The People’s—Democracy—will live— 


forever.” 


(This, of course, is the message that 
was on the slip she had already read.) 


CERNY: (Stepping forward.) But—that 


is word-for-word what I wrote! 


ESSIE: (Opening and reading the second 
paper.) Yes, word for word. 


(CERNY returns to his place. ESSIE puts 
the paper back into the bowl and 
takes a new folded one out, pressing 
it against her forehead. She concen- 
trates again. Meanwhile, there is ex- 
cited ad-libbing among the guests.) 


HABOVA: We all think that all the time, 
I hope! 


SEBASTIAN: Quiet, please. Madame must 
concentrate. 


HABOVA: Wait until she gets my thought. 
She won't dare concentrate on that. 


SEBASTIAN: Quiet, please! 


ESSIE: (Presses the paper to her fore- 
head.) “Somebody—in this—room , 





(The doorbell rings offstage.) 


ZANDEK: Yes? (He watches the faces of 
his guests closely.) 


EssIE: —‘“has revealed” ——— 


ZANDEK: Yes? 


Essig: —‘“secret information” —— 


ZANDEK: Yes—yes—yes—— (There is a 
knock at the doors c. They are opened 
from without by the SERGEANT. ZANDEK 
goes up to arch, To SERGEANT, angrily.) 
I told you no one! I will see no one! 


SERGEANT: (Coming to attention.) I am 
sorry, General, but it is Comrade 
Bacilek. 


(STEPHEN BACILEK enters. He is a man 
of authority. He wears a hat and an 
overcoat. The name is pronounced 
Batzilek.) 


BACILEK: General, I have to interrupt. 


ZANDEK: Not now. Can’t it wait? 
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BACILEK: No! It cannot wait! (BACILEK 
gives coat and hat to SERGEANT who puts 
them on bench in hall.) 


SEBASTIAN: I’m afraid it will have to 
wait. We’re right in the middle of our 
performance— 


ZANDEK: Quiet! 


SEBASTIAN: Listen, General, you asked 


for this— 
ZANDEK: (Sharply.) Quiet! 


SEBASTIAN: (Backing down to ESSIE.) 
Isn’t he rude? 


Essie: (Rising, crossing to grille.) This 
is the end—this is the ruddy end! (sE- 
BASTIAN follows her, muttering.) 


ZANDEK: (To BACILEK.) Comrade! 


BACILEK: (Turning to group.) Novotny— 
Balzar! You are to report at once to the 
Prime Minister. He is waiting for you. 


Novotny: What’s happened? 
BACILEK: You will be told. 


(NOVOTNY gets coat from bench and 
exits swiftly.) 


BALZAR: (Leading MARIE up to get their 
coats.) If I'm going to be late I'll phone 
you. (They find coats and exit L.) 


sopHie: Karel, what is it? 


SEBASTIAN: Look—they’re walking out 
on us! 


BACILEK: (Turning on them.) Who are 
these people? 


ZANDEK: (R. Of BACILEK.) They are enter- 
tainers. 


SEBASTIAN: We were! 
ZANDEK: Be quiet! 


BACILEK: (Turning back to group.) Pav- 
lat—the foreign office is talking to Mos- 
cow. There will be instructions for you 


PAVLAT: (Rising.) What’s happened? 
ZANDEK: Comrade Bacilek, tell us. 
BACILEK: It’s Masaryk. 


PAVLAT: (Putting out his cigarette in 
ashtray on piano.) Masaryk! What now 
—what’s he done now? 


BACILEK: Masaryk is dead. 
COL. BRADACOVA: Masaryk! 


(ESSIE crosses slowly to below desk.) 


SOPHIE: (Turning to ceRNY.) Karel! 
HABOVA: Masaryk? 

ZANDEK: So! 

cerny: When did this happen? 


ESSIE: Masaryk—dead? (BACILEK nods 
to her.) Rudi— 


SEBASTIAN: (Going to Essie.) No, it can’t 
be. How? 


BACILEK: Suicide. 


SOPHIE: Oh, no—not Masaryk—not sui- 
cide! 


BACILEK: How else? 
(SOPHIE starts to sob.) 
ceRNY: Sophie, get your wrap. 


(SOPHIE exits into anteroom. PAVLAT 
exits, picking up coat from bench in 
hall.) 


HABOVA: I’m not surprised. (Starting for 
anteroom.) Masaryk was weak 


SEBASTIAN: No! No! Mr. Masaryk was a 
good man. 


(HABOVA exits into anteroom.) 


BACILEK: (Coming down to him.) What 
makes you so sure? 


SEBASTIAN: We were friends of his. We 
worked together in London during the 
war. We were with him today 


cCERNY: You were with Masaryk today? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. He was too busy to 
come to the theatre so he asked us to 
have lunch with him. 


ESSIE: (To SEBASTIAN.) Rudi, we'll go 


now, dear 


BACILEK: One minute—I want to talk to 
you. 
(The SEBASTIANS withdraw to extreme 


D.R. HABOVA comes out of the ante- 
room followed by SOPHIE.) 


HABOVA: Don’t be a fool, Sophie. He 
wasn’t worth it. (HABOVA, who is carry- 
ing her coat, exits through arch.) 


CERNY: Come, Sophie! 


BACILEK: (To cERNY.) Cerny, you stay! 
(BACILEK turns back to the SEBASTIANS.) 
You were with Masaryk today. What 
did he talk about? 


SEBASTIAN: Well, he talked about Lon- 
don — about the war—about the old 
days— 


ZANDEK: Was he thinking of suicide? 
CERNY: What was his mood? 


Essie: He wasn’t as gay as he used to 
be—but he wasn’t depressed. 


SEBASTIAN: He was—triste. But I can’t 
believe he would commit suicide. 


ESSIE: No one will believe he committed 
suicide. 


ZANDEK: (To the SEBASTIANS.) But you 
must have sensed something! 


SEBASTIAN: (His arm around eEssI£.) No. 


ZANDEK: You had lunch with Masaryk 
today? 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. 

ZANDEK: He commits suicide tonight— 
BACILEK: You noticed nothing? 
SEBASTIAN: No. 


ZANDEK: (To BACILEK.) They lie. (To the 
SEBASTIANS.) Get out of my house. Go! 
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(The SEBASTIANS start slowly for the 


anteroom.) 


BACILEK: (To ZANDEK.) General, you will 
be responsible for public order if the 


news creates any disturbance 


ZANDEK: (To the COLONEL.) Colonel, re- 


port to headquarters immediately. 


COLONEL: Yes, sir 


(She exits. SOPHIE, who has been cry- 
ing softly, begins to sob audibly and 
rushes to CERNY.) 


SOPHIE: Karel, what will we do without 
Masaryk? 


(CERNY seizes SOPHIE'S arms and shakes 
her.) 


CERNY: (Terrified.) Sophie, for God’s 
sake! Stop that! 


ESSIE: (In doorway of anteroom.) Let 
her cry. Why shouldn't she cry? 


(SOPHIE looks at ESSIE, then runs out 
through the arch to exit. The sEBas- 
TIANS exit into the anteroom and close 
the door. savorsky has been standing 


throughout at L. of arch.) 


CERNY: (Going to BACILEK.) Don’t mind 


Sophie, please! 


BACILEK: It’s all right—Now, Cerny, un- 
der no circumstances will there be a 
release of this news until it has been 
decided how it will be announced. How 
the news is given out is of great im- 
portance 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Let me handle that, 
Comrade 


ZANDEK: (Indignantly.) Javorsky! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Crossing down.) Gen- 


eral, the Sebastians are not to leave 
this house 

RACILEK: General 

ZANDEK: I have ordered them to go! 
BACILEK: General 


SGT. JavoRSKY: I shall order them to 
stay 


ZANDEK 
lent! 


Sergeant, you are being inso- 


BACILEK: General! You will speak with 
respect. Comrade Javorsky represents 
the Party 
(There is a stunned silence. ZANDEK 
turns to the grilled window.) 


CERNY: (To BACILEK embarrassed.) I will 
be at my office. I shall wait to hear 
from you. (CERNY exits.) 


BACILEK: (Crossing to JAvoRSKy.) What 


do you want with these people? 
SGT. JAVORSKY: They may be important 
BACILEK: Important? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: The Sebastians were the 
last outsiders to see Masaryk alive. If 


there is to be an announcement that 
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Jan Masaryk committed suicide —a 
statement from them telling why 
would be very valuable. (Carefully 
planning in his mind.) I could prepare 
such a statement 


BACILEK: That could be of great service, 
Comrade. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I need the Corporal. (He 
exits through arch. ZANDEK watches him 


off.) 


ZANDEK: Comrade, is my loyalty being 


questioned? 
BACILEK: No, Comrade. Your authority 
ZANDEK: My authority? 


BACILEK: This is a political matter. It is 
out of your hands 


ZANDEK: (Crossing to BACILEK.) But why 


was Javorsky put in my house? 


BACILEK: You have been in the Party 


long enough not to ask for explanations 


ZANDEK: But without my knowing who 


he was! 
(The SERGEANT and CORPORAL enter 
followed by the seconp and THIRD 
SOLDIERS, who remain in hall. The 


CORPORAL is carrying a towel.) 


SGT, JAVORSKY 
desk.) There! 


(To CORPORAL, indicating 


(The corPoRAL spreads the towel on 
the upper end of desk.) 


ZANDEK: (To BACILEK.) I'll be at head- 


quarters 


BACILEK: General Zandek. (ZANDEK stops 
BACILEK crosses to him.) Masaryk had 
many friends. When the news of his 
death becomes known, there may be 
attempts to defect. The border control 
should be tightened. (He has indicated 
his coat to soldier who holds it for him 


and hands him his hat.) 


ZANDEK: (Thoughfully.) Then I should 
be in command there myself. I can be 
at the border by daybreak. For the next 
hour I shall be at Headquarters. 


BACILEK: I'll let you drop me 


(He precedes ZANDEK 0J,as the SEBAS- 
TIANS enter from the anteroom,. ZAN- 


DEK turns, addressing SERGEANT.) 


ZANDEK: Comrade Javorsky, when I 


return 
SEBASTIAN: (As they enter.) Essie, please 


pull yourself together. Is there a car 
that can take us to our hotel? 


Essie: Yes, all this has made us very 


late. (ESSIE is carrying her handbag.) 


ZANDEK: (To the SEBASTIANS.) You are 


to remain here until I release you 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Sharply.) General! I am 
giving the orders here! 


(The GENERAL looks at the SERGEANT 
and exits.) 


SEBASTIAN: (To SGT. JAVORSKY.) Thank 
you for that, Sergeant. You are very 


kind 


Essig: He’s been nice to us all evening 
We are very grateful 


SEBASTIAN: Is there a car? 


SGT, JaAvORSKY: (Sharply.) You will stay 


here. Don’t try to leave this house 


essie: I'd like to know who's going to 
stop us? 


SEBASTIAN: You have no right to hold 


us? (They start for the arch.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You are under arrest! 
(The SECOND and THIRD SOLDIERS step 
nto arch to block their way.) You are 
under suspicion of trying to smuggle 
money out of Czechoslovakia! 


SEBASTIAN: Smuggling?! (He drops the 


capes on chair L. of arch.) 
Essie: Who says so? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Sebastian—empty your 
pockets! (He points to the towel on 


desk.) Madam—your handbag! 


Essie: No! 


SGT. JAvoRSKY: If you please!! 


ESSIE: (Automatically.) Rubber boots! 


SEBASTIAN: (To eEsSIE.) No—! 


SGT. JAvVoRSKY: Corporal! 


(The corporat strides toward ESSIE; 
she eludes him with a deft sleight of 
hand with her bag, then moves to 
corner of desk, tossing it on the desk 
SEBASTIAN crosses to desk. He empties 
his pockets, producing a variety of ob- 


jects, including his pack of cigarettes.) 


ESSIE: (To SERGEANT.) Who are you I'd 
like to know? Pretending to be our 
friend! Caviar and roast goose! Butter 
wouldn't melt in your mouth! 


SEBASTIAN: Essie 


essig: Just a dirty sneak, if you want 
my opinion! 


SGT. JAvVORSKY: Yes, a sneak. But not 
a fool. Corporal, they are to be thor- 
yughly searched; stripped to the skin! 


Essie: Not my skin! No one’s going to 
strip me to my skin. 


SEBASTIAN: Don’t think we're going 


submit to anything like that 
SGT. JavorRSKY: Corporal! 

CORPORAL: (Starting for arch.) I'll take 
them upstairs. Marinska can take the 
woman, I'll take him. (He exits up- 
stairs. The soldiers let him pass, stand 


at each side of the arch.) 


Essie: (Her eyes have fastened on the 
pack of cigarettes lying on the desk.) 
Rudi—I could do with a cigarette 


(SEBASTIAN takes the pack, hands her 


a cigarette, takes one himself.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Oh, American cigarettes’ 
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SEBASTIAN: Yes, we like American cig- 
arettes. (He is about to put the ciga- 
rettes in his pocket.) 


sct. savorsKy: So do I. (He holds, out 
his left hand for cigarettes. SEBASTIAN 
crosses to him, tries to give him only 
one, but the SERGEANT takes the pack, 
removes a cigarette from it and puts the 
entire pack in the right jacket pocket.) 


Essig: (Pointing at the disappearing 
pack.) Rudi, he’s got a bloody nerve, 
he has! Are you going to— 


SEBASTIAN: Quiet, Essie! Let me handle 
this. (He crosses to esste.) Sergeant, we 
are ready to be searched. 


ESSIE: Rudi! 

SEBASTIAN: Essie, we have nothing to 

hide. 
(They exchange a look. Essie looks 
back toward the SERGEANT, smiles, 
then turns back to SEBASTIAN. He 
offers his arm to Essie and they start 
for the stairs.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


The scene is the same as Act II. It is 


a half-hour later. 


AT RISE: The stage is empty. After a 
pause SEBASTIAN comes cautiously down 
the stairs. He looks back and gestures 
to Essig, who is not yet in sight, to stay 
upstairs. He looks off stage to the R., 
listens a moment, then disappears off 
stage L. ESSIE comes down the stairs 
into sight, looking after him. In a mo- 
ment SEBASTIAN returns. They meet at 
the bottom of the stairs. 


SEBASTIAN: (Pointing off L., sotto voce.) 
Soldiers! Now watch! (He goes to the 
French windows, down R., and opens 
the iron grille.) 


essige: (Standing in the arch.) Rudi! 
(He stops and turns to her.) What are 
you trying to do? 


SEBASTIAN: If we can get out of here, 
let’s run for it. 


ESsIE: But you don’t know who's out 
there or what’s out there! (Coming into 
the room.) 


SEBASTIAN: We've got to take a chance. 
When we’re in trouble with the act we 
try everything, don’t we? Well, we've 
got to try everything now. 


ESSIE: It may be dangerous. 


SEBASTIAN: (Deprecatingly.) Dangerous! 
Oh, Essie! 


(He opens the windows and boldly 
steps out. There is the damndest 
shouting and blowing of whistles. No 
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sooner do we hear this than sEBAS- 
TIAN is back in the room again.) 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Off.) Who is that! (The 
FIRST SOLDIER enters with pistol drawn 
and corners SEBASTIAN behind the open 
grille door.) What are you trying to do? 


(The SECOND SOLDIER steps into the 
window.) 


SEBASTIAN: Just trying to get a breath 
of fresh air. 


ESSIE: It’s very close in here. 


(The corporat enters through the 


arch from R.) 
CORPORAL: What’s going on? 
FIRST SOLDIER: This man came through 


the window. It looked as if he was try- 
ing to leave the house. 


CORPORAL: (To SEBASTIAN.) Well, now 
you know you can’t. (To FIRST SOLDIER.) 
Good work, Novak. Go back to your 


posts. 


(The two soldiers leave, closing 
French doors behind them. The cor- 
PORAL crosses R., closes the grille and 
bolts it.) 


SEBASTIAN: As a matter of fact, we were 
looking for the Sergeant. 


CORPORAL: (At the grille door.) What 
do you want with the Sergeant? 


SEBASTIAN: He’s had time to go through 
our things, hasn’t he? When are we 
going to get them back? 


CORPORAL: That’s up to Sergeant Ja- 
vorsky. 


Essie: Corporal— couldn’t we just have 
our cigarettes back? 


CORPORAL: There are cigarettes on the 
desk. 


SEBASTIAN: We like our own cigarettes. 
He had no right to take them. 


essiE: Who is he? He’s certainly more 
than just a sergeant. 


CORPORAL: No, he’s just a sergeant. 


SEBASTIAN: Well, tonight he turned into 
something else. 


Essie: He was being bossy to the 
General! 


CORPORAL: (A dawning light.) Uh... 
Huh! ... (Thoughtfully.) That explains 
a lot! 


EssIE: Explains—what? 


CORPORAL: He must be a political com- 
missar. We have those in the Army, 
now. You don’t always know who they 
are. ’ 


Essig: We didn’t know who he was. 


CORPORAL: I didn’t either. It just shows 
you better be careful. 


(The SERGEANT enters, followed by the 
THIRD SOLDIER, who is carrying the 
towel as a bag containing the sEBAs- 


TIANS’ personal effects. The SERGEANT 
has in his hand a typewritten state- 
ment. The corporat clicks his heels 
and gives the SERGEANT a big salute 
startling ESSIE, SEBASTIAN and even 
the SERGEANT.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: What'’s all that about? 
CORPORAL: Do you need me, sir? 

SGT. JAVORSKY: No. 

CORPORAL: Thank you, sir! 


(He gives the SERGEANT another ex- 
travagant salute and exits, up and 
off x. The THIRD SOLDIER has been 
plucing the towel, its contents and 
EssIE’s handbag on the upstage end 
of the desk.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (To the SEBASTIANS.) 
There are your things. 


(The THIRD SOLDIER exits, following the 
CORPORAL. The SERGEANT reads to him- 
self the statement he is carrying. The 
SEBASTIANS take a quick look for the 
cigarettes, which aren’t there. sEBAS- 
TIAN starts returning his things to his 
pockets, r. of desk, essiz above desk. 
ESSIE picks up her handbag. She stops 
suddenly.) 


Essie: Rudi, look! They’ve cut the lining 
of my bag! (Crossing to the SERGEANT.) 
You've got a nerve, you have, cutting 
the lining of my bag! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Is everything there? 


ESSIE: 
bag— 


(Muttering.) My best evening 


SGT. JAVORSKY: 
everything— 


(Interrupting her.) Is 


Essie: I’m getting a bit fed up with you 
Czechs! 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! 


ESSIE: (Crossing back to desk, sits in 
chair onstage of desk, puts things back 
in her bag.) I wish I was out cf here—! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Is there anything missing! 


SEBASTIAN: (Searching.) I don’t see my 
cigarettes! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: They’ve been confiscated. 
(He returns his attention to the state- 
ment.) 


SEBASTIAN: 
cated? 


(Apprehensively.) Confis- 


SGT. JAVORSKY: By me. 


SEBASTIAN: Those cigarettes were my 
personal property. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Now they are mine. 


SEBASTIAN: (A new angle.) I was just 
dying for a decent cigarette. 


SGT. JaAvoRSKY: All right. All right. 


(SEBASTIAN crosses to the SERGEANT 
who takes the cigarette package out 
of his pocket, pulls out one cigarette, 
hands it to SEBASTIAN, and puts pack 
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back in his pocket. SEBASTIAN shrugs 
of desk 


ESSIE. At 


turns and crosses to the R 


exchanging a with 


this 


glance 


moment GENERAL ZANDEK enters 


jrom up L.) 


(To JAVORSKY.) 
(He 
gloves on the hall bench.) 
What’s the 


(Crosses up to ZANDEK.) 


ZANDEK I’m back, Com- 


rade throws his coat, hat and 


SGT. JAVORSKY situation? 


have 


bor- 


ZANDEK: All security measures 


been taken. I am starting for the 
der as soon as I can get away 

SGT. JAVORSKY: Have you been in touch 
with the Prime Minister's office? Have 


they decided on an announcement? 


ZANDEK: My understanding was they are 
waiting to hear from you. You were to 


have a statement 
SGT (He hands 


statement 


JAVORSKY: I have it here 
ZANDEK the 


ZANDEK glances at it.) 


typewritten and 


ZANDEK: It hasn't been signed 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Not yet 


(ZANDEK reads the statement to him- 


self.) 


SEBASTIAN: (He has finished putting his 
effects back in his pockets.) Can we go 
now? 


Before 


something I want you to do 


Oh? What is it? 


SGT. JAVORSKY you go, there’s 


ESSIE 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I want you to sign a 
statement of what you know about Jan 


Masaryk’s suicide 
Essie: We don’t know anything about it 


that 


very glad to sign a statement saying we 


SEBASTIAN: If will help, we'll be 


don’t know anything 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I have a statement pre- 


pared. (He crosses back to get it from 


ZANDEK but ZANDEK is still reading it 


SEBASTIAN: Good. (He pulls out the desk 
picks up the pen.) Where is 


We're in a hurry 


chair, sits 


9 


it 


Essie: Wait a minute, Rudi—before you 


sign anything you've got to know what 


it says 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, we still have to pack 


ESSIE: Before you sign anything you’ve 
got to know what it says! Remember 


that contraci you signed for Blackpool? 


SEBASTIAN: You 


when 


have 


you 


the damnedest 
need it! (To 
Where is the statement? 


memory don’t 


the SERGEANT.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: The General has it 


ZANDEK: (Stepping into room, L. c.) This 


is a good job, Comrade 
you 


I compliment 


SERASTIAN: Read it to us 


SGT. JAvORSKY: Yes, General, you read it 
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ZANDEK: (Reading statement.) “We, the 
undersigned, Rudolf Schlupp and Esther 
Silk Schlupp 

Just a where did 


SEBASTIAN minute 


you get those names? 
SGT 


JAVORSKY: From your passports 


essiE: Nosey Parker. 


SEBASTIAN: We are known as the Great 


Sebastians 


ZANDEK: (Repeating.) “We, the under- 
signed, Rudolf Schlupp and Esther Silk 
Schlupp—” 


SEBASTIAD 


Cut out the Schlupps. Just 


the Great Sebastians 


ZANDEK: (Going on.) 
halls as the Great 
to reveal the conversation we 


had today with the late Jan Masaryk.” 


. known in the 
music Sebastians, 


desire 


SEBASTIAN: (Pleased, looking at sER- 


GEANT.) Oh, is this for the newspapers? 


SGT. JAVORSKY 


world 


Yes—for all over the 


SEBASTIAN: That’s good. Oh, Essie, that’s 


good! Go ahead. 


ZANDEK: (Reading.) “We became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Masaryk in London, 
during World War II., when he was a 
member there of the 


Government in exile 


Czechoslovakian 
We worked with 
to the resistance 
movement in Czechoslovakia.” 


him on _ broadcasts 


ESSIE: 


You've got a nerve, you 
Alfre 


Lynn Fontanne 


ESSIE: (Interrupting.) I think you should 


say our acquaintance was not just busi- 


ness We were friends, as well 


SEBASTIAN: And you might add we were 
frequent visitors at the Masaryk apart- 


ment 


ZANDEK: (Reading.) “This was the last 
day of our engagement at the Theatre 
Prague. At Mr. Masaryk’s 
invitation, we had lunch with him this 
noon in_ his 


Varieté in 


apartment in Czernin 


Palace.” 


essiz: There were just the three of us 


SEBASTIAN: Nobody else 


ESSIE: Quite private 


ZANDEK: (Reading.) “We found him in a 


serious state of depression a“ 


SEBASTIAN: No. No 
that. We said he 
depressed. Now 
that 


No, we didn’t say 


was quiet, but not 


you'll have to change 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Steps toward SEBAS- 


TIAN.) I suggest that you be quiet! Go 


on, General 


ZANDEK “After lunch he 
said he wanted to take us into his confi- 
He confessed that he felt he had 


betrayed the people of Czechoslovakia.” 


(Reading.) 


dence 


Ach! 


shocked, he c 


SEBASTIAN 


(Surprised and 


in only stare and listen.) 


ZANDEK: (Reading.) “He told us he now 


realized that only under communism 


have, cutting the lining of my bag! 


4 


r lakland) 
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can the people of Czechoslovakia find 
happiness, prosperity and peace.” 


SEBASTIAN: But he didn’t say anything 
like that! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Quiet! 


SEBASTIAN: (Rising.) I tell you he didn’t 
say anything like that! 


scT, JAvorsKY: (Silencing him.) Let him 
finish! (SEBASTIAN sits. Crossing to ZAN- 
DEK.) Go on. 


ZANDEK: (Reading.) “He said he realized 
he had worked against the best inter- 
ests of Czechoslovakia, that he had be- 
trayed his country, his countrymen, and 
the very name of Masaryk. It is clear to 
us now that it was for these reasons Jan 
Masaryk committed suicide.” 


SEBASTIAN: I tell you he didn’t say any- 
thing like that!! 


scT, Javorsky: That has nothing te do 
with it. (He takes the paper from ZAN- 
DEK, crosses above desk, dips pen in ink 
and offers it to Esstr.) Madame, you will 
sign first 


Essig: (Ignoring pen.) Me sign that? 
Why, that’s just a pack of lies. Sign it 
yourself—you made it up! Don’t get me 
mixed up in a thing like that. That’s 
crooked! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: This statement is in the 
interest of the People’s Democracy! (He 


puts the paper and pen on desk, in front 
of ESSIE.) 


essig: That’s what you think. I'd like 
to know what they think. Or don’t you 
allow them to think? 


SEBASTIAN: Madame— 


ESSIE: (Ignoring SEBASTIAN.) ‘The Peo- 
ple’s Democracy! (Turning to SERGEANT.) 


You don’t give a tuppenny damn about 
the people. 


SEBASTIAN: (Obviously trying code.) 


Madame, don’t you remember— 


Essie: (Going right on; to SERGEANT.) 
If you're going to lie, do it off your own 
bat! Don’t get nice, decent people into 


a thing like that! 
SEBASTIAN: Madame— 


Essie: (Turning on SEBASTIAN.) Don't 


madame me! This is no time for it. 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, don’t you re- 
member? — 


Essie: No, I don’t remember. Whose 
side are you on? 


SEBASTIAN: (Angrily.) Whose side do 
you think I’m on? 


(EssiE shuts up.) 


ZANDEK: Comrade Javorsky, let me talk 
to them. 


SGT. JAvoRSKY: (Curtly.) You keep out 
of this. This is a Party matter. 
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Essig: A nice party this has turned out 
to be. 


(ZANDEK, rebuffed, exits up the stairs.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Quietly, crossing to 
window Rr.) You plan on leaving Prague 
this morning by train? 

SEBASTIAN: Yes. 


SGT, JAvoRSKY: You plan on returning 
to England? (He strolls up stage.) 


SEBASTIAN: Yes. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Above desk.) Your chil- 
dren are in England. Those were their 
pictures I found in your wallet? 


SEBASTIAN: (Disturbed for the first time.) 
Yes— 
(As he speaks the SERGEANT circles 
around the desk.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: You must want to see 
your children. And if you want to see 
your children— (Pleasantly.) if I were 
you, I'd sign the statement. 


SEBASTIAN: And if we don’t sign? 


SGT. JAVORSKY: We'll have to keep you 
here. 


SEBASTIAN: Here in this house? 


SGT. JAVoRSKY: For people who will not 
work with us, we have—other places. 


EssizE: (Calmly.) Hark at the bogey 
man! We’re ever so frightened! 


SGT, JAVORSKY: It might be wise of you 
to be frightened! Both of you! (He 
offers the pen again to ESSIE who glances 
at it, rises and crosses D. L. SEBASTIAN 
rises and pantomimes to the SERCEANT to 
leave. EssIE does not see this.) I'll let 
you think it over. (He crosses up Cc.) 


Essig: I’ve thought it over. 


SEBASTIAN: Madame, may I have your 
attention— 


scT. JavorsKy: I'll be back in five 
minutes. 


Essie: You needn’t come back, it won't 
do you any good. 


SEBASTIAN: (Doggedly.) Madame, will 
you give me your attention— 


SGT. JAvorSKy: I’ve left the statement 
there. (Indicates desk, turns and starts 
out.) 


Essie: (Crossing up, calling after him.) 
You can take it with you and you know 
what you can 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! 
(The SERGEANT is off.) 


ESSIE: (As SEBASTIAN hurries and closes 
the sliding doors.) What the hell were 
you trying to say to me! 


SEBASTIAN: I was trying to say go slow 
—go slow. I’ve got an idea. 


Essie: (Still angry.) What idea? 


SEBASTIAN: Let’s sign the paper and get 
out of here—get out of Czechoslovakia. 
(Crossing back to desk.) 


ESSIE: Rudi! I thought you had a sense 
of decency 
friend. 


Jan Masaryk was your 


SEBASTIAN: Let me finish, will you? 


Essig: And now you're willing to put 
lies in his mouth?— 


SEBASTIAN: No, I’m not! 


Essig: —Now that he’s dead and can’t 
deny them? 


SEBASTIAN: Damn it, let me talk a min- 
ute—let me finish. You haven’t heard 
what I’m going to say. 


ESsIE: What are you going to say? 


SEBASTIAN: The minute we get out of 
Czechoslovakia, we can tell the truth. 


We can deny every word of that 
statement. 


EssizE: That’s your brilliant idea. 


SEBASTIAN: Now, Essie. We're booked to 
open in Brighton on the twenty-first. 


Essig: To hell with Brighton. 


SEBASTIAN: (Shocked.) Essie! The Great 
Sebastians have never missed a book- 
ing! You’ve got to think of the act. 


Essiz: To hell with the act! 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! 
ESSIE: Do you want to sign that paper? 


SEBASTIAN: Why, no! But our contract 
with the circuit calls for fourteen weeks 
—it’s play or pay! 


Essie: All right . . . we'll pay. (There 
is a moment of silence.) 


SEBASTIAN: This is a side of you I’ve 
never seen before! 


Essiz: This is a side of you I’ve never 
seen before. 


SEBASTIAN: What’s wrong with signing 
the statement now and telling the truth 
when we get across the border? 


EssiE: What about this side of the 
border? 


SEBASTIAN: What about it? 


EssiE: The only Czech who would know 
the truth would be you! That Sergeant 
and his gang wouldn’t Jet the truth get 
back here—and the people who love 
Masaryk are here—and all they’d ever 
be told would be that pack of lies with 
our names on it! I'd rather go to jail 
than sign that paper. I’m not being a 
bloody angel, Rudi—I krow we've done 
a bit of hanky-panky in our time—but 
this is different. This isn’t income tax, 
you know—this isn’t getting something 
tasty on the black market. This is ser- 
ious. (On the verge of tears.) I don't 
understand you, Rudi... (She sinks 
down on chair, and takes handkerchief 
out of purse, She is deeply moved.) Mr. 
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Masaryk was sweet to you. He was 
sweet to both of us. He was a sweet 
man. And now you're willing to put 
lies in his mouth, now that he’s dead 
and can’t deny it- 

(SEBASTIAN starts to her.) 


I'm ashamed of you, I am. A fine friend 
you are (She turns away from 


him, her handkerchief to her mouth.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Trying to comfort her.) No, 
no, you're right, Essie. This is serious. 
We've just never had to face up to any- 
thing like this before. This is big. This 
is a big thing. My God—this is bigger 
than the act! 

Essie, I really am. 


I'm proud of you, 


ESSIE: Proud of me—what for? 


SEBASTIAN: You didn’t even have to 
think to know what we had to do. (He 
crosses to desk, picks up the statement 
and tears it in half; Essie watches this 
with a sudden trepidation.) 


EsSIE: Rudi . do you think we'll be 
what they call—liquidated? 


SEBASTIAN: (Returning to her.) That 
always sounded to me like being put 


in a bottle. (Sitting beside her.) 


Essie: We'd make a fine pair of vases 
(She laughs 
weakly at her own joke, but the laugh- 


on the mantelpiece. 


ter is close to tears. SEBASTIAN puts his 
arm around her.) 


SEBASTIAN 
together 


Whatever happens, we'll be 


ESSIE: In this world anyway. 
SEBASTIAN: And the next 
ESSIE: Do you really believe that, Rudi? 


SEBASTIAN: Why, yes, I do. I just can’t 
believe that we would close here and 
not open somewhere else 


(He kisses her tenderly on her shoul- 
der. They sit there for a moment, 
contemplating eternity. Then an idea 
occurs to SEBASTIAN. He rises, thinks 
for a second longer, then with de- 
cision crosses to desk and sits in chair 
onstage of desk, takes some paper and 
begins writing. ESSIE is not conscious 
of this.) 


EssIE: Edie was going to be at North- 
hold to meet our plane Monday 


(SEBASTIAN is concentrating on his 
writing endeavor.) 


Do you think they’ll let us wire her to 
say we've been delayed? 


(SEBASTIAN doesn’t look up.) 


I do think we ought to tell her not to 
put off the wedding. (She is a little 
tearful, now.) I do—hate—to miss the 
wedding (She turns to him. Her 
tears change to curiosity.) Whatever 
are you doing? 
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SEBASTIAN: (Resisting interruption, 
struggling with the act of creation.) I'm 
writing. 

Essie: To Chris and Edie? 


SEBASTIAN: (Continuing writing.) No, 


no—to the newspapers—a press release 
ESSIE: What about? 
SEBASTIAN: About us. 


Oh, Rudi! These papers here 
won't publish anything abotit us— es- 
pecially now. 


ESSIE: 


SEBASTIAN: No, no, I don’t mean the 
papers here. (Looking up.) Essie, what 
was the name of that little press agent 
in Finsbury Park—the one who named 
his baby after you?—He’'d do anything 
for us. 


ESSIE: What’s he got to do with it? 


SEBASTIAN: Well, if somehow we could 
get this to him, he could get it pub- 
lished all over England—maybe even in 
America. You know, I’ve always wanted 
to play America. 


EssIE: (Rising, crossing slowly to c.) I'd 
understand you better if you gave it to 
me in code. Even if it was the new code. 


SEBASTIAN: (Stopping his work.) Essie, 
don’t you realize we're beinz noble? 
We're being pretty damned noble! Well, 
if we're being this noble, we ought to 
get billing! 


ESSIE: Rudi! We're not doing this to get 
our names in the paper! 


SEBASTIAN: When did getting our names 
in the paper ever do us any harm? 


Essig: Rudi! 


SEBASTIAN: Now look, we're setting a 
good example. How can we set a good 
example unless people know about it? 


Essie: Give me that! (She takes the 
paper, crumples it, crosses below desk 
and throws it in wastepaper basket.) 
You don’t act decent to set an example 
-you act decent because you are! 


SEBASTIAN: You never did understand 
the value of publicity!— 


Essig: Not that kind. Ill say one thing 
for Alexander—he would never have 
done a thing like that—and he did 
plenty. He even bloodied my nose once. 


SEBASTIAN: That’s the first thing I ever 
heard about Alexander that I could 
admire! 


ESSIE: (Leaning toward him over desk.) 
If you had the brains Alexander had, 
we wouldn't be in this fix! 


SEBASTIAN: Hark at you! How did we 
get in this fix? Back in the dressing 
room, when the General said to the 
Sergeant, “Quickly,” you blurted out 
“key”! 


ESSIE: “Quickly” is your code word for 
key! 


SEBASTIAN: And that was the first and 
probably the last time you'll ever get 
it right. 

essie: If you hadn’t changed Alex- 
ander’s code—and we're going back to 
it 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning away.) Never! 


(The SERGEANT and cCoRPORAL push the 
sliding doors open, Cc.) 
ESSIE we're going back—(Seeing the 
SERGEANT, turning her anger on him.) 


to our hotel if you don’t mind! 


(The sercEant looks from them to the 


desk, crosses to desk, picks up the 


torn halves of the statement.) 


scT. JAvorsKY: Your hotel tonight will 
be Pankrac Prison! (Pankrac is pro- 
Pankratz. He 
halves on desk, addresses CORPORAL.) 
Keep them here. Tell General Zandek 
that when I get to Headquarters I will 
have Security send for them. (The cor- 
PORAL exits up the stairs. The SERGEANT 
turns to the SEBASTIANS.) You will stay 
at Pankrac until—it will be up to you 


nounced throws torn 


to decide how long. (He crosses up into 
the arch.) 


essie: (Following him.) That will be 
the first Tuesday after hell freezes over! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Stopping, turning to her: 
curtly.) Good night! Good night, Mad- 
ame. You are a stubborn British bitch! 
(He exits.) 


ESsIE: (Swings up into the arch, calls 
after him.) I’m glad I’m stubborn! 


SEBASTIAN: (Follows the SERGEANT quick- 
ly into the hall, looks off, after him, 
turns back to essi£.) I’m glad you're 
British! Have you got your registration 
card from the British Consulate? 


Essie: Yes, It’s in my bag. (She starts 
to search bag.) 


SEBASTIAN: Has it got its telephone 
number on it? 


Essig: Why? 


SEBASTIAN: You heard what he called 
you-——“stubborn British——” 


Essie: That’s not all he called me. 


SEBASTIAN: (Crossing down behind 
desk.) Essie, the British government 
isn’t going to let these damn Czechs do 
this to us——- (Examining wires of tele- 
phone.) Now if they haven't cut off the 
telephone—— 


EssIE: (Coming down to desk.) Rudi, 
they aren’t that stupid 


SEBASTIAN: Listen, I told you we have 
to try everything, didn’t I? (He reaches 


gingerly for the telephone.) 


essige: Oh, Rudi, (Remembering his ex- 
perience with the soldiers in the gar- 


den.) I hope it doesn’t whistle at you. 
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SEBASTIAN: (Withdraws his hand nerv- 
ously as she speaks then gets up the 
courage to pick up receiver; he listens 
a second.) It’s alive! (Hangs up again.) 
Essie: (Handing him card from her 
bag.) Here it is—there’s the number!— 


SEBASTIAN: (Indicating arch—he sits and 
prepares to dial.) Essie—stand guard. 
Watch out for that corporal. He’s 
upstairs, 


Essig: (Crossing down behind him.) 
Rudi, you’re marvelous! Alexander 
would never have thought of this. 


(She pats him on the back and crosses 
up c. The favorable comparison with 
Alexander so stuns SEBASTIAN that he 
cannot even reach for the telephone. 
He sits motionless with a look of 
happy incredulity. ESSIE goes part way 
up the stairs where she can watch 
both upper and lower floors. Hearing 
nothing from him, she looks toward 
SEBASTIAN.) 


What’s the matter—don’t they answer? 
Rudi, make it fast! 


SEBASTIAN: (Comes out of his daze and 
dials feverishly. After a moment he 
speaks into the telephone.) Yes? Who 
is it? Oh, Mr. Secretary. I’m very sorry 
to disturb you at this time of night, but 
it’s a matter of great importance. My 
wife and I—— (Pause.) Oh, yes, of 
course. I should have told you. This is 
Sebastian of the Great Sebastians. 
(Pause.) —Sebastian of the Great Se- 
bastians. (Pause.) Listen, I have told 
you twice! Sebastian of the Great Se- 
bastians! We are that headline act. 
We've been playing the Varieté (Pause.) 
Where is your home? We've played 
every theatre in England. (Pause.) We 
broke the house record in Nottingham. 
Six months ago we broke the house 
record at the Palladium in London. 
(Pause.) Were you in London six 
months ago?—The Palladium? (Pause.) 
Well, of course you remember the mind- 
reading act (Pause.) We broke the 
house record. (Pause.) Well, perhaps 
you would remember it better this way 
there was an American on the bill 
with us—his name was Danny Kaye. 


ESSIE: (Comes down the stairs and into 
the room.) Rudi, never mind telling him 
who we are. Tell him we're being held 
here! Tell him they’ve got to do some- 
thing about it! (She returns to the hall 
and stands guard.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Into the telephone.) Mr. 
Secretary—we’re being held prisoners 
here—my wife and I—— (Pause.) Here 
in Prague! (Cupping his hand over re- 
ceiver.) In General Zandek’s house! . . . 
(Pause.) Well, I'll tell you what this 
has to do with you! My wife is a 
British subject! —She’s registered at 
your Consulate! .. . Well, look! (Pause.) 


No—no! .. . Her name on the register 
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would be under—Esther ... Silk ... 
Schlupp .. . S-C-H-L-U-P-P. (Pause.) 
But the name of the act is the Great 
Sebastians. Hello? ... Hello? ... (He 
hangs up. He is close to tears. ESSIE 
comes down to him t. of desk.) Essie. 
. .. He never heard of the act. 


Essig: Never mind, Rudi. . Well, I 
suppose we’re in for it. (She sits.) 


SEBASTIAN: (At his lowest low.) I’m very 
sorry, Essie. . But when they find 
out in England that we’re being held 
here, there'll be hell to pay—— 


Essig: If they find out. We could be 
here a year or more before anybody 
knows. 
SEBASTIAN: Listen, if Harry Wilson 
doesn’t miss us before then, he’s a lousy 
agent. 
(GENERAL ZANDEK comes quickly down 
the stairs and into the room, crossin7 
to above desk.) 


ZANDEK: I have just heard. They are 
taking you to Pankrac prison. Do you 
know that? 

SEBASTIAN: Yes, we know. 


ZANDEK: You are very foolish people. 
Why don’t you sign that statement? 
They will make you sign that statement 
when you get there. You will find out. 


Essie: I'd like to see them try. 


ZANDEK: They will start the minute you 
get to Pankrac. The questions—before 
you go to sleep tonight—tomorrow—the 
next day—hour after hour, They won't 
let you sleep until you sign. 

Essig: What’s it to you whether we sign 
or not? 


ZANDEK: Let me call Comrade Javorsky. 
Let me tell him I have talked to you— 
that you will sign. 


SEBASTIAN: So that’s it. 
ZANDEK: That’s what? 


SEBASTIAN: You think that if you can 
get us to sign, it will get you in right 
with the Sergeant. 


ZANDEK: What did you say? What do 
you know? 


SEBASTIAN: You wanted to find out who 
was disloyal to you—well, you’ve found 
out. 


ZANDEK: Did Javorsky say anything? 
Did he talk about me? Was he in this 
house to spy on me? Tell me! 


ESsIE: We’re not fortune tellers. 


ZANDEK: You are mind-readers—you say 
you are mind-readers!—Tonight in your 
dressing room, you read Javorsky’s 
mind. I saw it myself. That’s why I 
brought you here. Tell me what is on 
his mind now. 


ESSIE: He doesn’t happen to be here. 


ZANDEK: (Desperately.) What difference 
does that make? People miles from each 
other sometimes are thinking of the 
same thing. If you can read minds- 
read his—read his now! 


EsSIE: (Fed up.) You go and be a gen- 
eral somewhere else. 


ZANDEK: (Straightening up; indignant- 
ly.) Ach! ... You are not only char- 
latans, you are fools. (Crossing up to 
arch, turning buck to them.) You are 
fools not to sign that statement. Your 
names on a piece of paper and you 
could go—you’ve got the chance to get 
out of the country—if I were in your 
place!—( He turns and goes up the 
stairs, still talking.) Why should I waste 
my breath on you—you fools—you 
idiots—you imbeciles!—You won't listen 
to reason—— 


(He is out of sight. SEBASTIAN has 
risen and crossed up to arch, watch- 
ing ZANDEK as he has gone up the 
stairs. Esste has followed SEBASTIAN.) 


SEBASTIAN: (Turning to ESSIE in an ex- 
cited half-whisper.) He’s got the wind 


up! 


EssIE: (In a half-whisper.) Did you hear 
what he said? Did you hear what he 
said? 

SEBASTIAN: He’s frightened of the Ser- 
geant! Essie, if we only knew how 
frightened 

Essie: He said, “If I were in your 


’ 


place!” — 


SEBASTIAN: (Busy with his own 
thoughts.) Essie, he’s our best bet. He’s 
seared! He’s scared of what’s going to 


happen to him! 


Essie: “—If I were in your place.” 


SEBASTIAN: We can break him—I know 
we can break him. But we've got to 
think! We’ve got to think how! 


ESSIE: (Crossing to SEBASTIAN, still fol- 
lowing her own thoughts.) Rudi, is there 
such a thing as a subconscious mind? 


SEBASTIAN: What have we still got on 
him?—lost in the forest—what was it 
his mother called him? (He sits in 
chair.) 


Essie: We're always talking about a 
subconscious mind. Is that just to im- 
press people or is there one? 


SEBASTIAN: What? 


ESSIE: Is there such a thing as a sub- 
conscious mind—and if there is, what 
is it! 

SEBASTIAN: It’s where you think but you 


don’t know you're thinking. Now. When 
the General comes back—— 


ESSIE: (Excitedly.) I’ve just read one, 
I think. I know I have! I’ve just read 
the General’s subconscious mind! Rudi, 
I am a mind reader! 





SEBASTIAN: Essie, this is no time to come 
down with delusions of grandeur! 


EssIE: Didn't you hear him say—— 


SEBASTIAN: Yes, I heard everything he 


said. Now just pull yourself together 


ESSIE: (Interrupting.) He said, “You've 
got a chance to get out of the country 
If I were in your place .. .” That means 
that in his subconscious mind 


to get out of the country! 


he wants 


SEBASTIAN: Essie, if you can just hold 
What did you say? 


essie: He wants to get out of the 
country! 


(SEBASTIAN gets it, stands and opens 


his arms.) 


SEBASTIAN: Essie! Kiss me! (They em- 
brace.) You're right! That’s how scared 


he is! 
ESSIE: How can we use it? 


SEBASTIAN: It’s the Sergeant he’s scared 


of 


Essig: If I'd only known this when he 
asked me to read the Sergeant's mind 
I would have read the Sergeant’s mind 
for him! 


SEBASTIAN: Well, perhaps you still can 
That’s the one mind the General be- 
lieves you can read. What code will we 


use—“The Path of Life”? 


EssSIE: No—the “Wandering Gypsy” for 


this 


SEBASTIAN: Right! The 


“Wandering 
Gypsy.” 

ZANDEK: (Off, at top of stairs.) Yes, put 
that in the car. 

SEBASTIAN: (To Essie.) Here! (He indi- 
cates the chair p. Lt. She sits. He stands 
above her.) Project, Madame, project! 
Where is he? 


(She has gone into her trance. The 


Essie: Where is he? 


CORPORAL comes down the stairs.) 


SEBASTIAN: Find him, 
him 


Madame, find 


ZANDEK: (Off.) Corporal! 


CORPORAL: (Stops, looks back up stairs.) 
Yes, sir! 


(ZANDEK 
stairs.) 


comes into view on the 


ESSIE He’s there somewhere— 


ZANDEK: (To CORPORAL as they come down 
the stairs.) Tell Franta it will be a long 
trip. Be sure he has enough petrol. 
SEBASTIAN: Keep searching, Madame 
(The CORPORAL exits.) 
ESSIE He's closer—he's closer 


ZANDEK: (Now in the hall, calling off.) 


When he’s ready let me know 
CORPORAL: (Off.) Yes, sir 


SEBASTIAN: Hurry, Madame, hurry 
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(ZANDEK exits, off R.) 


Essie: There he is. . . . I've found him. 
I've found the Sergeant! 


SEBASTIAN: (Looking around.) Yes, but 
you've lost the General! (He crosses to 
the arch, looks off rk.) He’s gone. 


Essie: Gone? (Springing up.) Out of the 
house? 


SEBASTIAN: (Indicating rk.) No—that way. 
He left his hat and coat. 


Essig: Then he has to come back for 
them! 


SEBASTIAN: We've got to work fast. 
We've got to watch for a break. Now 
if either of us sees the slightest open- 


ing—remember “surely.” 
Essie: “Surely”? 


SEBASTIAN: Well, you haven't forgotten 


“surely’—you know what “surely” 


means—it means we've got a hint, a 


clue—pick it up—go to work on it! 


ESSIE: (Eyeing him balefully.) “Surely” 
is the old code 


SEBASTIAN: (Resignedly.) Essie, we're 


in trouble We'll go back to the old 


code 


EssIE: (Going back to chair v. of desk 


and sitting.) Now you're talking! Now, 
I'm ready for anything. 


SEBASTIAN: (Looking off rk.) Well, here 
comes something. Project, Madame- 
(He quickly crosses back to above 
desk.) Project 
(ESSIE goes into a “trance,” staring di- 
rectly forward. GENERAL ZANDEK comes 
into hall from off R., starts putting on 
his overcoat.) 


ESSIE: I see something moving. It’s a 
car. It’s moving 

(ZANDEK glances into the room.) 
SEBASTIAN: Is he in it, Madame? 
Essie: There are two men in the car 
SEBASTIAN: Is he one of them?—Can 
you reach his mind? 

(ZANDEK becomes curious.) 
Essie: Yes. It is the Sergeant 

(ZANDEK comes slowly into the room.) 


He’s angry at someone... . It’s a cold 


anger. 
SEBASTIAN: Can you hear what the Ser- 


geant is saying?—-We must know what 
he’s planning to do with us. 


. “Let him think 
himself safe. Next week ... next 
week 


EssIE: He's saying 


” Now it’s fading. Something's 
interfering. 


SEBASTIAN: (Desperately.) Try again, 
Madame. Surely you can find him again 


. Surely! Surely! 


(ZANDEK comes slowly to above desk.) 


ESsIE: Oh, now I see something moving 
it’s not a car—it’s a boy... it’s a 

child. He’s in a forest. He’s frightened 

He’s lost . . . He’s lost in a forest. 


ZANDEK: (Awed.) I! . was lost in a 


forest. 


(SEBASTIAN slides into chair, R. of 
desk.) 


. . Now he’s 
standing still. Now he’s listening. I hear 
'. calling—‘“Pepi! Pepi! 


essig: Now he’s running. 


” 


a voice. 


ZANDEK: (Above desk, leaning toward 
ESSIE.) My mother! ... That was my 
mother! No one called me Pepi but my 
mother! . . . Why should my mother be 


in my mind? 


essie: (Still in her “trance” voice.) In 
the forest you were frightened. 


ZANDEK: Yes. I was frightened. She 
found me 


essiz: She will always find you when 
you are frightened. You are frightened 
now. You think to escape—to leave the 
country! 


ZANDEK: No! No! That is not in my mind 
Essie: It was in your mind. 


ZANDEK: No. I am loyal. I am a loyal 
member of the Party! It was not in my 
mind! 


SEBASTIAN: It was in your mind, you 
can't deny it. It was in your mind. 


ZANDEK: For a moment only! 


(ESSIE snaps out of her trance and 
they both rise and turn to ZANDEK.) 


ESSIE AND SEBASTIAN: Ahh! . 


ZANDEK: The thought just crossed my 


mind!—I put it right out! 


SEBASTIAN: Until you escape, it will 


never be out of your mind 


ZANDEK: (To SEBASTIAN.) No—that is not 


true! 


SEBASTIAN: Remember, General 


“rhinoceros!” 


ZANDEK: (Capitulating.) You are right. 
It will never be out of my mind now 
It was when they mentioned the border 
that the thought first came to me: “if 
I can get to the border—I can get 
across.” 


SEBASTIAN: And you will take us with 


you 


ZANDEK: Impossible! 


SEBASTIAN: Then we will take you to 
Pankrac with us. Surely, we will, Gen- 


eral, surely 


ZANDEK: My mother! 


mothe! 


That was my 
No one called me Pepi but my 


mother! 


Astar, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt) 
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Essie: We’re not important, General, but 
you ... when they find out about you 

. the questions—before you go to 
sleep tonight—tomorrow—the next day 
—hour after hour... 


ZANDEK: Wait! Wait! I will try. 


CORPORAL: (Off, Lt.) I will tell him you 
are here! 


ZANDEK: (Raising his voice.) Who is it? 


CORPORAL: (Entering, comes to attention 
in hall.) Corporal Kozak, sir. 
chauffeur is here with the car 


Your 


ZANDEK: (Crossing up to him.) Tell him 
to wait! (The CORPORAL exits, L. ZANDEK 
comes down stage in thought.) Look. 
(He crosses below desk to grilled win- 
dow.) At the end of the garden there is 
a path which leads to a gate—a small 
green gate. It opens onto the river road. 
(Making a sweeping gesture with his 
right arm.) I will drive my car around 
and meet you there. We will have to act 
quickly, before they come for you! I 
will start now. (He starts.) 


SEBASTIAN: General— (Stopping ZANDEK.) 
we don’t like tricks, you know. 


ZANDEK: This is no trick—I promise you! 


SEBASTIAN: A half hour ago I tried to 
get out of that window: all hell broke 
loose. I damn near got shot! 


ZANDEK: Of course—they are my body- 
guards. They are on duty only when 
I am here. (He crosses to the grille and 
opens it.) I will take care of them 
immediately—— 


Essie: What about your chauffeur? 


ZANDEK: (Opening French windows.) He 
is an animal—a dog. He will do what 
I tell him. (Calling off.) Novak! Saida! 
(He crosses and turns toward the grille. 
The FIRST and SECOND SOLDIERS enter 
through the window, come to attention. 
They leave the grille open.) I am leav- 
ing for the border immediately. You 
are relieved of duty. Report to your 
barracks. Tell Captain Burian I expect 
to return tomorrow at six. You will re- 
port here at five. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Very good, sir 


ZANDEK: You may go. 


(The sovprers start for the arch, and 
are about to exit when suddenly they 
step back on either side of the arch 
and snap to attention. SGT. JAVORSKY 
comes into the arch from off L., throws 
his coat on bench and strides into the 
room. Behind him are two Security 
Policemen. They stop in hall and face 
into the room.) 


Javorsky! 


SGT. JAvoRSKy: (To ZANDEK.) How did 


the British Consulate find out these 
people were being held here? 


ZANDEK: It’s impossible! How could they? 
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SGT. JAVORSKY: (Turning to EssIE.) I 
suppose, Madame, they read your mind 
all the way from Nerdova Street! (He 
looks at the telephone, crosses to it, 
picks it up and yanks the wire loose 
from the floor. He takes the phone and 
speaks to ESSIE as he crosses upstage C.) 
The relations between the People’s 
Democracy and the British Government 
have been strained—but fortunately for 
you, not to the breaking point. (He 
hands the phone to the First Security 
Policeman, who puts it on the hall 
bench.) 


ESSIE: Oh? 


SGT. JAvoRSKy: (Crossing down L.) The 
Foreign Office has instructed me to in- 
form you—that you are free. 


(During the above he has taken out 
SEBASTIAN'S package of cigarettes and 
removed one.) 


SEBASTIAN: Good. Then I can have back 
my cigarettes. (Crossing to JAVORSKY.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I’m sorry. This is the 
last one. (He crumples the package in 
his hand, glances around for a place to 
put it, throws it in the ashtray on cof- 
fee tray, down L. ESSIE’s and SEBASTIAN’S 
eyes follow it.) I’m afraid I owe you 
a package of cigarettes. 


SEBASTIAN: I’m afraid you owe us a 
great deal more than that. 


(He looks toward the crumpled pack- 
age and decides to accept a financial 
loss, as he moves toward the arch. 
ESSIE, however, is gravitating toward 
the crumpled package. At the same 


time the SERGEANT crosses 
desk.) 


Come on, Essie, we barely have time 
to make our train. 


toward 


(ESsi€ is in the act of reaching for the 
crumpled package when JAVORSKY'S 
speech stops her.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (L. of desk.) You, Mad- 
ame! (Turning to her.) You wish to get 
out of the country. You shall, as soon 
aS we can arrange it. 


ZANDEK: (Crossing to JAvoRSKY.) Com- 
rade Javorsky, I am leaving for the 


border this minute. I could put her: 


across the border myself. I'll be glad to. 


SGT. JAVORSKY: Good! Do it! As far as 
I’m concerned, you can kick her across! 


SEBASTIAN: (U.L.) Not while I’m there'!— 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Crossing to SEBASTIAN.) 
You—won't be there! You are a Czech. 
You will remain in Czechoslovakia! 


EssIE: Then I won't go! I refuse to go! 
(Goes to SEBASTIAN.) We've never been 
separated! 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Without waiting for her 
to finish her line.) That's enough! (He 
pulls ESSIE away from SEBASTIAN.) 


SEBASTIAN: Take your hands off her! I'll 
knock your teeth in! 


(He knocks the SERGEANT to the floor. 
The two sOLpIERS rush to grab SEBAS- 
TIAN, as the Security Policemen come 
in, grab Essie and pull her back to 
the arch. ZANDEK turns up above desk 
in despair. 


Essig: Take your hands off me! Leave 
me be! (ESSIE is struggling with the Se- 
curity Police, SEBASTIAN, with the soL- 
piers.) Let him’go! Let him go! 


(The SERGEANT has got to his feet.) 


SEBASTIAN: 
don't! 


No!—Essie, don’t! 
. . . It won’t do any good! 


Please 


SECOND SOLDIER: (To SEBASTIAN.) What 
do you think you’re doing? 

FIRST SOLDIER: Don’t try anything like 
that around here! 


(The above _ several 
spoken simultaneously.) 


speeches are 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (Crossing to Second Se- 
curity Policeman.) Your handcuffs. 


(The Second Security Policeman, 
holding Essie with his right hand, 
takes handcuffs out of his overcoat 
pocket, hands them to the SERGEANT.) 


They're locked! Where's the key? 


(The Security Policeman pulls key, 
attached to a ten inch white ribbon, 
out of his left-hand breast pocket, 
where the ribbon has been hanging 
out, hands it to the SERGEANT, who 
turns, addresses the SOLDIERS.) 


Bring him over! (He crosses to opened 
grille door.) 


SECOND SOLDIER: (To SEBASTIAN.) Come 


on, come on—quit stalling! 
Essig: (As the so.piers literally drag 
SEBASTIAN across the stage to down R.) 
I won't go, Rudi! I won’t leave you! 
They can’t make me go!— 


(The SERGEANT is now downstage of 
the opened grille. As SEBASTIAN is 
dragged over to the grille, the First 
SOLDIER has his right arm, the SECOND, 
his left. They halt sEBAsTIAN to face 
the grille.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: (To FIRST SOLDIER.) Hold 
out his arm! Hold it still. Now lift it up. 
Higher! Hold it there. (He snaps one 
handcuff around sepasTIAn’s right wrist, 
the other to the top of the open iron 
grille. He drops key, picks it up, stuffs 
the key into his right breast pocket, with 
the ribbon hanging out.) 


Essie: (Being held at arch.) You have 
no right to do this. (To sesBasTIAn.) If 
they’re going to keep you here, they’ve 
got to keep me too! 


SEBASTIAN: (Seeing the ribbon hanging 
out of the SERGEANT’s pocket.) Go quick- 
ly, Essie! Do you hear me?—Quickly! 
Quickly! Quickly! 
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(We cannot tell from essir’s behavior 
whether she has recognized the code 


or not.) 


ESSIE (Struggling down c., pulling 
pol cemen with her.) You can’t do this 
to us!—You can’t do this! 


(The First Security Police twists her 
arm behind her; she cries out as if in 


pain.) 


Ohhh! Ohhhhh! . . (Still groaning, 

pretends to grow faint.) Let me sit 

down! 
(The Security Police allow her to sit 
in chair onstage of desk, and release 
her arms. No sooner is she free, than 
she jumps up, tips the chair over, 
causing the Security Police, as they 
grab for her, to sprawl on the floor; 
she reaches the SERGEANT, below desk, 
attacks him, hysterically beating on 


his chest.) 


You've done this!—You’ve done this!— 
You liar!—You dirty sneak—you stool 
pigeon! 


(The serGeEant holds her hands against 
his chest as they struggle. His back is 
to the audience.) 


1avorsKY: Get her away from me! 


Get her away from me! 


(During the struggle, the SECOND SOL- 
pieR has picked up the chair and re- 
placed it. The Security Police have 


scrambled to their feet, now seize 


Surely | will see you again, Rudi—surely 
j ynt, Martin Brandt. Burn 


ESSIE again and start leading her up 
C. JAVORSKY turns so that the audience 
can see that the key-ribbon is miss- 


ing. To Security Police.) 
No, wait 


(They stop c. The Security Police re- 
lease ESSIE’S arm. ESSIE puts the ribbon 
in her mouth.) 


Madame, what happens to your hus- 
band depends on you—what you say 
and what you don’t say! 


Essie: I will cause no trouble. . I 
will go with the General—if you will 
let me kiss my husband good-bye. 


(The SERGEANT hesitates, then gestures 
the permission. ESSIE is led to SEBAS- 
TIAN, and, with her arms held out- 
stretched by the policemen, is allowed 
to kiss SEBASTIAN—long and tenderly.) 

Surely I will see you again, Rudi 
surely 


SGT, JAVORSKY: (Picking up Essie’s hand- 
bag from desk.) General, get her out of 
here. 


ZANDEK: (Crossing to SERGEANT, takes the 
handbag; to Security Police.) Put her 
in my car 


(essiE is led up and off L. by the two 
Security Policemen, followed by the 
two SOLDIERS and GENERAL ZANDEK. SE- 
BASTIAN collapses against the grille 
The SERGEANT crosses to R. of him and 


makes sure that he is still securely 
fastened to the grille.) 


SGT. JAVORSKY: I will be back with an- 
other copy of the statement for you to 
sign. (With quiet confidence.) You will 
sign it. 


(He crosses to arch, exits off x. Grad- 
ually, SEBASTIAN’S head comes up. He 


turns toward the arch. He steps as far 


from the window as the handcuffs 


will permit, looking toward the arch 
and listening. He draws himself up 
He is the Great Sebastian. The thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand reach 
into his mouth. He slowly pulls out 
the length of narrow white ribbon 
with the key at its end. He returns 
the end of the ribbon to his teeth 
holding it there while he runs his 
fingers down the ribbon and takes 
hold of the key. He unlocks the hand- 
cuffs from his wrist. He looks back to- 
ward the arch, then quickly evits 
through the open windows. Several 
seconds elapse before he suddenly 
comes hurtling back through them, 
runs across the room to where the 
crumpled cigarette package still lies, 
picks up the package and, smoothing 
it out, looks inside, as he moves back 
toward the window. He throws an 
impudent thumb to his nose toward 
the arch, slips through the open win- 


dows and disappears.) 
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Theatre, USA 


Summer Theatre, USA 


Summer theatre in the United States is as varied as it is widespread 
Shakespeare, musical comedy, past Broadway hits, the classics, sym- 
phonic drama, performed from one end of the country to the other in 
Victorian barns and modern buildings, in huge outdoor amphitheatres 
and or platforms in parks. 

In many regions of the country, a drama festival is the focal point 
of a vacation area. Thus summer travelers to the Rogue River valley 
in southern Oregon may see four plays in four days at the CREGON 
SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL during August. As You Like It, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Henry VIII. and Othello are being offered 
in repertory, and there are special performances of Pericles on August 
23 and 29. The works are performed without intermission or scene 
breaks on an outdoor Elizabethan stage, before audiences made up of 
visitors from every state and many foreign countries 

Two new symphonic dramas join the roster of those which have 
proved meccas to summer visitors to the Southeast. Added to such long- 
run annual events as Paul Green’s The Lost Colony on Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina; the same author’s Wilderness Road in Berea, Kentucky, 
and Kermit Hunter’s Horn in the West at Boone, North Carolina, are 
The Founders and Thy Kingdom Come. Green’s The Founders com- 
memorates the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, and is being pre- 
sented there, while Hunter’s Thy Kingdom Come is being offered at 
Salem, Virginia, and deals with the life of St. Paul. It is the first of 
the Southeast’s symphonic dramas with a Biblical theme 

Possibly the most concrete testimony that summer theatre attracts 
visitors to state vacation areas is the fact that the new theatre plant of 
the BLACK HILLS PLAYHOUSE in Custer, South Dakota, was erected 
by that state’s Department of Game, Fish and Parks. Located twelve 
miles from the nearest town, four miles from the nearest resort, and 
a half mile off the main highway, the Playhouse pays its own way, 
operating as a summer-theatre colony allied with the State University 
of South Dakota, which employs the directing staff and grants univer- 
sity credit to graduate and undergraduate students participating in 
acting and production. The new, modern structure, with its three- 
hundred-seat auditorium and large projecting stage, which can be 
modified from proscenium to arena, is the nucleus of some twenty 
other buildings, in which are housed the forty people making up the 
summer-theatre colony. In 1946 the first persevering Playhouse group 
of fifteen hauled its scenery and cast back and forth through the moun- 
tains, covering five thousand miles in thirty-nine performances. The 
following year the group erected a skeleton theatre four miles from its 
living quarters, and covered the structure with canvas. Then a drive 
for contributions was launched, and the money came in from well- 
wishers all over the state—from the governor to an anonymous rancher 
who had seen a Playhouse show—in amounts ranging from $5 to $100 
Under the direction of its founder, Warren M. Lee, the theatre has 
performed regularly during a ten-or eleven-week season each summer 
since 1946. Its offerings have included a historical fantasy by Dr. Lee, 
The Legend of Devil’s Gulch, which deals with the Black Hills gold 
rush, and which is presented annually. The current season opened 
June 19 

Theatre knows no season at many universities, where drama now 
flourishes during summer as well as throughout the academic year 
At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Illinois, a monthlong 


drama festival opens July 2 with The Mikado, presented in an outdoor 


il fantasy, The Legend of Devil’s Gulch, is presented 
Black Hills Playhouse, Custer State Park, South Dakota 


is the author and director. The setting is by Alez 








Alice Griffin 
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This season marks the twenty-fourth in which the Peter- 
borough Players have been presenting professional summer 
theatre in New Hampshire. This scene is from the premiére 
of Love Out of Town, a comedy by William McCleery. 


An early-morning rehearsal at the Barter Theatre of Virginia 
is represented in this painting by Corydon Bell. The theatre 
is marking its twenty-fifth anniversary at Abingdon, where 
the summer season commenced last month. 


The Bamboo Cross, recently presented by the Mobile (Ala- 
bama) Theatre Guild, deals with a group of nuns who are 
forced to flee from Communist China. The Reverend Anthony 


V. Zoghby is director of the Mobile organization 
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theatre near Lake Michigan. Following in repertory will 
be Love’s Labour’s Lost, the Menaechmi and Mother Courage 
The forty-five members of the student company rehearse 
four productions simultaneously during June, and then the 
works are presented in repertory 

Musicals no longer are a rarity on the college campus 
The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE in Minne- 
apolis is presenting Finian’s Rainbow, while ORANGE 
COAST COLLEGE, Costa Mesa, California, will stage Kismet 
in August. The latter school is offering tuition-free courses 
in acting, dance, stagecraft and other theatre subjects during 
its summer session 

A new musical version of Our Town is featured on the 
summer program of EARLHAM COLLEGE’s James Dean 
Theatre School in Fairmount, Indiana. The five-week pro- 
gram of courses and production during June and July is 
headed by Arthur Little of Earlham, who is directing the 
presentation of Prologue to Glory scheduled for July 11-13 
Other productions are to be directed by Coy Bronson. The 
James Dean Memorial Foundation will award two scholar- 
ships to the NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE in New York 
to promising students at the summer session. 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE at Lubbock is offer- 
ing an American Theatre Tour, August 15-September 1, for 
which academic credit will be granted. Participants are to 
visit a variety of theatrical events, observing new develop- 
ments in the American theatre firsthand. The schedule in- 
cludes performances by 
and by 


a college summer-stock company 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera; the Shakespeare 
festivals at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Stratford, Connecticut; 
two symphonic dramas, Broadwey and off-Broadway produc- 
tions, and the American Educational Theatre 
convention in Boston. 

At Storrs, Connecticut, the UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTI- 
CUT is presenting a summer-stock program of six plays in 
its new air-conditioned Little Theatre through August 3. 
Included are such works as The Cocktail Party (July 9-13) 
and Our Town. A paid resident company, a nonpaid resident 
company and members of the summer-school theatre work- 
shop comprise the acting group. 

College credit through the University of Southern Califor- 
nia is granted for summer courses sponsored by the IDYLL- 
WILD ARTS FOUNDATION, Idyllwild, California, Concur- 
rent with courses in drama, (continued on page 94) 
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America’s Dramatic Critics 


John Y. Kohl has had a ringside seat at the sad 
spectacle known as the Passing of the Road. He 
knew the theatre during the great days of the touring 
stars; he was still seeing every play that came his 
way when the road began to dwindle. and he was in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, as he is today, when drama 
became unobtainable for thousands of towns and 
cities of America. Allentown used to be a busy spot 
for argosies sent forth from Broadway to bring back 
dollars from the midlands. But it is now quite as 
theatrically dead as Atlantic City or Stamford or 
Trenton. Allentown’s last play was Bus Stop, and 
that came along more than a year ago. But Kohl, an 
ardent playgoer since seeing an elaborate production 
of The Black Crook in his eariy years, goes along 
hoping for a miracle, for a partial restoration of the 
road as we used to know it. Some years ago he 
undertook a one-man crusade for a guaranteed- 
audience plan for touring attractions. There are 
many showmen today who believe that such a plan 
eventually can be worked out. 

Mr. Kohl, born in Allentown, and a dramatic critic 
of established prestige, has completed his forty-third 
year on Allentown’s Call-Chronicle newspapers and 
their predecessors. For thirty-six years he has been 
editor of the Sunday Call-Chronicle, and he has been 
writing a Sunday theatrical column for a quarter 
century. The first play that he recalls was a repertory 
offering, Man-o-War’s Man. which had first been pro- 
duced at the People’s Theatre in New York. During 
his high-school days he was introduced to the de- 
lights of the musical stage, via such works as The 
Chimes of Normandy and Naughty Marietta, and he 
later saw some of the standard road offerings—The 
Easiest Way, The Garden of Allah, the plays starring 
Maude Adams and David Warfield and Guy Bates 
Post. 

“No financial shoestring was so short that it did 
not reach to Allentown,” Kohl has observed. “We 
were only ninety-five miles out of New York and we 
got them all—many of them important premieres. 
Notable among these were Craig’s Wife and The Cat 
and the Canary and I’ll Say She Is, which brought 
the Marx Brothers out of vaudeville and into the 
legitimate theatre. I eased into reviewing plays soon 
after I became a newspaperman. Also, in my very 
earliest years of covering fires and police and writing 
obits, I found time to write an occasional theatre 
column. After I became editor of the Sunday paper 
I assumed the extracurricular task of reviewing 
practically everything that came to town for the 
morning daily, the Morning Call, as I had done be- 
fore, which boon the city editors no longer consid- 
ered a boon but an obligation on my part.” 

Mr. Kohl, a thoughtful and conscientious observer 


of the theatrical season, also has had a whirl at play- 
writing. Two of his full-length plays have had pro- 
ductions. He was active in the founding of Allen- 
town’s Little Theatre, which is now in its thirtieth 
year and inaugurating a drive for $100,000 for the 
creation of a new playhouse. 


John Y. Kohl of the Cali-Chronicle newspapers in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


With Allentown more or less erased from the the- 
atrical map, Kohl reports that he now “chases the 
summer theatres,” and that his mileage total in 1956 
was more than three thousand. It is his theory that 
if Allentown is to be shunned by the drama, its resi- 
dents must go out and find theatre; and he has kept 
in practice as a dramatic critic by reporting on the 
offerings of such well-known stands as Bucks County 
Playhouse in New Hope, Pennsylvania; Lakewood 
Theatre, just out of Skowhegan, Maine; Pocono 
Playhouse at Mountainhome, Pennsylvania, and 
many of the music circuses, which are spreading 
through the land like motels. 

—Ward Morehouse 





SCENIC DESIGN’S MEN OF DISTINCTION 


There’s a moral to this story. It is: “Don’t sound 
off at parties. Somebody may ask you to put what 
you're saying in print.” But let me go back to the 
beginning and explain my present predicament—and 
why it is one. 

It is very likely that critics in all the arts operate 
as I do. A quarter century of professional art review- 
ing has not yet taught me how to write a critical 
piece about an exhibition which I did not visit spe- 
cifically with a review in mind. It doesn’t matter 
how carefully I may have examined the pictures, 
even though my visit was, so to speak, off duty. 
If, for one reason or another—such as the sudden 
illness of a colleague who was to have handled the 
review—I find that I must write it myself, I invari- 
ably have to return to the exhibition to see it again. 
I suppose this is a matter of mental preparation 
(buckling on one’s armor, I might have said, or 
sharpening one’s tools, except that the implication 
would have been unfortunate). On the job the critic 
may not just examine or enjoy works, or even an- 
alyze them. He must be prepared to identify and 
describe the elements which provoked his reaction. 
Ideally, even a short notice should be an affidavit, as 
it were, which can be checked by readers to whom 
the same material is available. 

I didn’t mean to go off into a dissertation on my 
critical credo. I mention all this simply to explain 
why I do find myself in a predicament. At a recent 
party I seem to have stated with characteristic posi- 
tiveness my views on the sets of the productions 
of the season just past. Now, this is a subject which 
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by Emily Genauer 


concerns me very deeply. As a theatre lover I see 
almost every new production; as an art critic I ob- 
serve the sets and costumes very carefully. On occa- 
sion I have done so with the express intention of 
writing about them—often for this magazine. But 
that did not happen to be the case this season. And 
when a request came from the magazine the morning 
after the party, to put down some of the reactions 
I had expressed the night before, I found myself at 
a loss. How could I tell, as precisely as a critical 
piece demanded, why I had been so deeply impressed 
with Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s designs for Measure 
for Measure, or Oliver Smith’s for A Clearing in the 
Woods, or Boris Aronson’s for Orpheus Descending, 
or Donald Oenslager’s for Major Barbara, among 
several others, when I had seen them months before 
and could not, therefore, cite specific evidence? 

As I considered the problem, this significant thought 
occurred to me: While it was regrettable that I could 
no longer recall accurately enough for critical anal- 
ysis the technical means each designer had employed 
to achieve his effect, the very fact that, as I looked 
backward, details escaped me and only a total im- 
pression remained clear, was of course the best pos- 
sible testimony to the designer’s success. 

For the requirements of a successful theatre set 
are two. Directly after the curtain rises and before 
any character has spoken or perhaps even appeared 
on stage, the set must establish an atmosphere which, 
in a positive, sense-stirring way, will prepare the 
audience for the intent of the author’s text. At the 
same time, while continuing (continued on page 83) 
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Some notable contributions 


during New York’s 


1956-57 season 


V ualad 


Agqin¢&r 


The first-act 


set jor 


Hotel 


Paradiso, 


the 


nterior of a 1910 home in a suburb of 
Paris. Osbert Lancaster was the designer, 
while the scenic production for Broadway 


was supervised by Charles Lisanby 


Donald Oenslager’s Salvation Army set for 
Major Barbara. Oenslager’s first scenic de- 
sign was for the ballet Sooner or Later in 
1925. He has designed more than 150 pro- 
ductions for New York stages. 


The basic set designed by Rouben Ter- 
Arutunian for the American Shakespeare 
Festival productions of Measure for Meas- 
ure and The Taming of the Shrew. His 
1956-57 credits also include New Girl in 


Town 


The principal setting for A Clearing in the 
Woods, designed by Oliver Smith. In the 
course of an extremely busy season, he also 
designed Auntie Mame, Visit to a Small 
Planet, Candide and Eugenia. 
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America’s Stratford: Progress anc 


The 1957 Season 





The three plays of the 1957 repertory 
season of the American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford, Connecticut, include: 


Othello—Earle Hyman (Othello), Alfred 
Drake (Iago), Jacqueline Brookes 
(Desdemona) ; staged by John Houseman; 
first performance, June 22. 


The Merchant of Venice—Morris Carnovsky 
(Shylock) , Katharine Hepburn (Portia) ; 
staged by Jack Landau; first 

performance, July 10 matinée. 


Much Ado About Nothing—Katharine Hepburn 
(Beatrice), Alfred Drake (Benedick) ; 


first performance, August 3. 


(Season runs through September 8.) 
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Growing Pains 


A year ago in these columns, with a bold front 
and deep inner trepidation, I tried to describe the 
hopes and fears, the opportunities and the inhibitions 
facing the trustees and directors of the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre. Now, as our 1957 sea- 
son gets under way, I avail myself of this same hospi- 
tality to reaffirm some earlier hopes, and to indicate 
certain new anxieties attendant upon the continued 
operation of an American classical acting company. 
If that seems a presumptuous name for our organiza- 
tion, may I point out, with pardonable pride, that by 
this summer’s end, the core of our company will 
have worked together and played together in no less 
than seven major classical productions affording con- 
secutive employment for eleven months in a fifteen- 
month period. During that same time (after consid- 
erable and predictable difficulty in getting started) 
the American Shakespeare Academy has given spe- 
cialized training and instruction to more than fifty 
students, and supplied the company with all of its 
bit players and a half dozen of its younger members. 
Under prevailing American theatrical conditions, this 
is quite an achievement—one that gives us added 
confidence as we embark on our new festival season. 


n Othello 
the role played by Alfred Drake in this first presentation 


Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s costume sketch for lago 


of the American Shakespeare Festival’s third season 


Motley’s design for Portia’s costume for the courtroom scene 
in The Merchant of Venice. Katharine hepburn will play the 
role when this work joins the repertory on July 10. 


This basic set by Rouben Ter-Arutunian is being employed 
for the 1957 productions. It will incorporate additional scen- 


ery for each of the three works scheduled this season 


John Houseman (right), author of the accompanying report, 
with Earle Hyman, one of the members of the acting com- 


pany. Houseman is artistic director of the annual festival 
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by John Houseman 


In several ways our situation has changed since 
last year—mostly for the better. First—materially. 
We opened in June, 1956, amid profound public 
apathy, with an advance sale that was not merely 
small but, quite literally, nil. We played our pre- 
views to empty houses and, in spite of a generous 
press and generally favorable word of mouth, it was 
not until our fourth week that we began to do ade- 
quate business. From then on, till Labor Day, we 
enjoyed respectable houses during the week, and 
capacity week ends. Some of these gains appear to 
have stuck, augmented by the good will we hope we 
earned during our winter season at the Phoenix 
Theatre in New York. We are opening our 1957 
season, following a planned and active promotion 
campaign, with an advance sale which, while it 
certainly doesn’t spell S.R.O., goes far toward insur- 
ing us good audiences all season long, and toward 
protecting our repertory from the hazards of critical 
preference. 

Artistically, our present season differs consider- 
ably from that of 1956. Last summer, with reckless- 
ness born of dire necessity, we opened our festival 


season with two of the (continued on page 86) 
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Canada’s Shakespeare 


Capital 


LION duqH 
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In a new and unique circular theatre building, 
the fifth Stratford Shakespearean Festival in On- 
tario, Canada, opens July 1 with Hamlet. Twelfth 
Night has its first performance the following night, 
and the two plays will be seen in repertory there- 
after through September 7. Christopher Plum- 
mer is starred as Hamlet and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, while Siobhan McKenna will depict Viola 
Made possible by contributions of festival sup- 
porters throughout North America, the $1,500,000 
permanent building retains the original audito- 
rium bowl and apron stage, designed by Tyrone 
Guthrie and Tanya Moiseiwitsch to bring the 
actors and audience into the close rapport which 
Elizabethan staging requires. 


A model of the new, permanent, air-conditidned 
Stratford theatre, which is built on split levels and 
combines a masonry-and-glass exterior with a copper 
roof. It retains the informal atmosphere of the festival's 
original tent, as well as the original stage. 


Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s costume sketch for Olivia in 
Twelfth Night, to be played by Frances Hyland. 

The seventeenth-century costumes are partly inspired by 
Frans Hals. Tyrone Guthrie directed the comedy, 

while Michael Langham staged Hamlet, the opening play 


Canadian-born Christopher Plummer, who appeared as 
a stalwart, yet sensitive Henry V. in last year’s Ontario 
festival program, will appear both as Hamlet and 

the comic Aguecheek in Twelfth Night. Stratford’s season 
also includes opera, concerts and films. 


The proximity of audience and stage requires special 
care in the provision of properties. Brian Jackson, 
property master, measures a clay model for a plastic skull 
for “poor Yorick”—since a real skull is too fragile 

to withstand forty Hamlet performances. 
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by Emily Coleman 


Any prima donna who thinks she owns the Metro- 
politan Opera in March is a little previous; some 
ballerina will inevitably take over the house in April. 
By remarkable good fortune the season recently past 
was graced by the one dancer in the world best en- 
titled to be called a prima ballerina assoluta. In an 
age when press agents and picture editors alike have 
reduced a once-proud patent of nobility to the level 
of the sexiest chorus girl within lens range, Alexan- 
dra Danilova has held aloft and perpetuated the 
highest tradition of the ballet world 

This is not to say that Mme. Danilova is, or ever 
was, a technical wizard at her trade. But it is to say 
that she can endow the most elemental movement 
with all of the qualities, real and intangible, associ- 
ated with the classic ballet as an art form. Essential, 
of course, is Danilova’s instinct for line and style, and 
the taste which motivates her every action. Equally 
important is the dedication with which she has fol- 
lowed her calling. She was chosen as a student of 


on broadway and off 


the Maryinsky Theatre in St. Petersburg under 
the Czars, graduated under the Communists, and 
achieved artistic maturity in the democratic Western 
World. At no time did she forget her heritage. Some 
twenty years ago, when the Mmes. Toumanova and 
Baronova were preoccupied with whether it was 
worth their while to dance in American cities having 
populations of less than two hundred thousand, a 
friend asked Danilova why she did not insist on 
more advantageous terms in her contract. “Ts it 
better,” she asked, “to write down who shall walk 
through the door first, or is it better to dance for the 
people who want to see you dance?” Aside from 
this gesture of noblesse oblige, it turned out that 
Mme. Danilova was so right in her estimate of an 
artist’s obligation. To American balletomanes from 
coast to coast, she and her fabled flashing legs came 
to stand for the very art of ballet itself. When the 
company with which she had been associated for 
many years—the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—no 
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longer maintained the standards she demanded, she 
left it to go on her own, traveling as far as South 
Africa in one direction, and Japan in another. 

It was ironic, therefore, that when Alexandra 
Danilova returned to New York to dance after an 
absence of seven years, it had to be as a “Guest 
Artist” of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. But in 
its repertoire lay two of her most unique delinea- 
tions: the glove seller in Gaité Parisienne, and the 
street dancer in Le Beau Danube. (One assumes 
that Alicia Alonso, who also appeared with the com- 
pany, felt it to be a matter of principle that she be 
billed above Danilova as “Guest Prima Ballerina,” as 
did another feminine dancer by the name of Nina 
Novak—heretofore distinguished by the stubborn 
faith with which the company’s management has 
maintained her position as its classic ballerina.) 

These distinctions of billing either escaped, or 
challenged, the audiences who attended the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo’s 1957 spring season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mme. Alonso was greeted 
overwhelmingly as the splendid ballerina she is, and 
Mme. Novak was received in a manner befitting her 
privileged eminence. Whenever Danilova appeared, 
however, she stopped the show. Magnificently part- 
nered by Frederic Franklin (also relegated to the 
last line in billing, along with Leon Danielian) , she 
was saluted by a demonstrative loyalty seldom seen 
and long to be remembered. One young man will 
probably never forget the floral tributes she received 
on opening night: In full pursuit of a white orchid 
she threw back to the audience during her curtain 
calls, he ended up in the orchestra pit 

To be coldly statistical about it, Alexandra Dani- 
lova is fifty-four years of age, older than any other 
prima ballerina to dance regularly with a major 
company. Anna Pavlova, it should be remembered, 
died at fifty. Like any other attractive woman, Dani- 
lova is not too keen about publicizing her age; but 
neither does she capitalize on it. Of the future, she 
merely says: “And now another page.” Already writ- 
ten thereon is her teaching at the Edith James ballet 
school in Dallas, her third trip to Japan, and further 
choreography on her own 

To judge by an incident which occurred during 
the New York:engagement of the Ballet Russe, it is 
unlikely that she will ever be persuaded to rejoin 
that company again. On one evening, when Gaité 
Parisienne appeared destined to last beyond eleven- 


Ruth Ann Koesun made a notable contribution to This 
Property Is Condemned (based on the Tennessee Williams 
play) when it was presented during the Ballet Theatre Work- 
shop’s May off-Broadway season 


An admiring public was present, as usual, when Alexandra 
Danilova appeared at the stage door of the Metropolitan 
Opera House on closing night of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo’s spring engagement 





thirty, and thus run into overtime, Serge Denham, 
the company’s director, ordered the curtain rung 
down before the performance was over because 
of the fear of “frightening and tremendous ex- 
penses.” Infuriated, Danilova called the action 
“amateurish and unprofessional.” As a ready 
precedent for his decision to deprive the paying 
customers of the Barcarolle and the ballet’s finale, 
Denham had only to look into his immediate past. 
In Montreal, a few weeks earlier, he had also 
pulled the curtain on an incomplete performance. 
This time it was Miss Alonso and premier danseur 
Igor Youskevitch who exploded. “Horrible and 
amateurish tactics,” Youskevitch said, as he an- 
nounced his imminent departure from the com- 
pany. Later, when reminded of his contract, he 
announced that he would stay on. 

For the record, it should be noted that the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo presented four ballets 
new to New York, including Antonia Cobos’ The 
Mikado, previously seen, after a fashion, at the 
city’s Lewisohn Stadium. The switch indoors and 
the addition of full décor did little to improve this 
particular misalliance between ballet and Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Heinz Rosen’s La Dame @ la Licorne 
promised much because of its association with 
Jean Cocteau, who wrote the story and designed 
the original production, but the Jacques Chailley 
music was pallid, Rosen’s choreography totally 
undistinguished, and the whole affair endless. Ex- 
cessive length also afflicted the company’s two 
better new offerings: Boris Romanoff’s Harlequin- 
ade and Leon Danielian’s Sombreros. Both would 
have benefited by the stern use of some balletic 
editor’s blue pencil. Harlequinade was conceived 
in exactly the kind of old-fashioned commedia 
dell’ arte ballet style one would have expected, but 
with Alonso and Youskevitch in the cast it was 
pleasant enough. Since Sombreros is Danielian’s 
first ballet, many of its faults (an ambling pace 
that appeared to get nowhere, and a lack of clarity 
and definition were among the worst) are to be 
excused on the basis of lack of experience. None- 
theless the work had an appealing charm and 
humor all its own, and was easily the most re- 
warding of the lot. 


A Project of Promise 


Any relationship between the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo’s New York season and the American 
Ballet Theatre’s May Monday nights at the Phoe- 
nix Theatre in that city was entirely antipathetic. 
One was a professional run on Broadway, and 
the other was a workshop program off Broadway. 
The Ballet Russe saved its shirt with its star per- 
formers, while the American Ballet Theatre in- 
sured its future with one of the most constructively 
venturesome projects to come along in years. Yet, 
despite their differences, the two seasons did have 
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something in common, if only a moral. Had the 
Ballet Russe maintained a similar workshop, for 
example, one would have had to marvel that The 
Mikado ever reached the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The workshop idea is neither new nor infallible, 
but as administered by Ballet Theatre, it is both 
practical and provocative. The four evenings were 
budgeted at $70,000, roughly the cost of three 
new productions under the old system whereby a 
choreographer of tried and true reputation was 
commissioned to put on a major ballet, fully 
mounted and costumed, which, under usual pro- 
cedure, nobody ever saw in its entirety before the 
premiére. By skipping anything but a suggestion 
of sets and costumes, this $70,000 instead paid for 
sixteen new ballets by fourteen choreographers— 
along with, mirabile dictu, a healthy-sized orches- 
tra under Joseph Levine, Ballet Theatre’s regular 
musical director. 

While it may be true that the eventual success 
of the project will depend on the number of popu- 
lar and durable repertory pieces discovered and 
perfected for the company’s commercial tours at 
home and abroad, it also turned out that the ex- 
perimental programs were extremely rewarding 
in their own right. The first two performances 
(after which the deadline for this department in- 
tervened) each produced a batting average of 
.000, extremely high both in baseball and the cre- 
ative arts. From an attendance standpoint, the 
degree of success was equally remarkable. These 
first two performances drew capacity houses, and 
at least two hundred persons were turned away at 
the second. 

If there was any discernible trend in the works 
presented in the first half of the season, it was in 
the direction of the dramatic. Classical ballets, 
suitable for opening a program, were the least 
successful. Erik Bruhn’s Festa and Fernand 
Nault’s The Encounter were both watered-down 
echoes of the past. The only lighthearted humor 
was present in Anna Sokolow’s Le Grand Specta- 
cle, which employed an old joke—take-offs of 
well-worn dance themes like waltzes and tangos— 
and ran it into the ground. The less said about 
George Skibine’s Annabel Lee (complete with a 
sung version of Poe’s verse), the politer; but such 
discoveries are what workshops are for. 


It was in the realm of the theatrical, and even 
melodramatic, that the workshop fulfilled its 
promise. Kenneth MacMillan’s Journey suffered 
from many of the same ailments afflicting his 
Winter’s Eve, seen earlier in the season when the 
company played a one-night Sunday stand at the 
Metropolitan. But this time the brilliant young 
English choreographer will have a chance to 
sharpen his focus and highlight some of the most 
inventive and highly original choreography seen 
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in a long time. A more forceful originality took 
over the stage with Herbert Ross’s The Maids, 
based on the play by Jean Genet. The subject mat- 
ter of this morbid little bit, which had two boys 
dancing the roles of the maids, is distasteful and 
would never do in a touring repertory. But it was 
stunningly conceived and performed—especially 
by young Loren Hightower as Claire—and it had 
a right to be performed under just the conditions 
that prevailed: before a sophisticated; literate 
audience whose members had bought tickets to 
observe an experimental workshop in action. Not 
that many in the house were shocked. If they 
were, they covered their embarrassment with ap- 
plause, for The Maids was the popular hit of the 
first two evenings. 

Two of the other major works also drew their 
raison d’étre from the theatre: Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding served Alfred Rodrigues, 
and Tennessee Williams’ This Property Is Con- 
demned was the motivation for Donald Saddler. 
Rodrigues’ Blood Wedding was effective, but 
needs to have much of its outmoded symbolism 
excised. For This Property Is Condemned, Saddler 
had his two principals—Ruth Ann Koesun as 
Willie, and Ralph MacWilliams as Tom—speak 
the lines of the play. While this appalled a few 
purists, it was necessary because he conceived his 
work as a play with movement as well as speech. 
Had either his choreography or Miss Koesun been 
anything but brilliant, this could have been disas- 
trous. As it was, the vignette of the child prosti- 
tute was superbly heightened in its effectiveness. 
“Cinderella” Story 

When the National Broadcasting Company’s 
color-television presentation of Cinderella reached 
its final announcements, it seemed inordinately 
foolish and ridiculously extravagant. After all, the 
Royal Ballet’s (formerly Sadler’s Wells) Cinder- 
ella—as last seen in the United States—hardly 
seemed one of Frederick Ashton’s more sterling 
accomplishments, even if it did boast Margot Fon- 
teyn in the title role. In view of the fact that the 
company would be appearing in this country in 
the fall for some months, what was the point of 
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flying most of the ensemble and stars from Lon- 
don to New York for a one-shot telecast? And 
wasn’t a Rodgers and Hammerstein Cinderella 
enough for one season? 

N.B.C. officials swore by all the powers that 
N.B.C. officials believe in that the telecast had 
been contracted before the network had had any 
warning of the well-publicized plans of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System to present the R. & 
H. Cinderella. The Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post in London even reported that the show would 
cost $1,000,000. 

At the risk of clearing the miscreants in this 
foul plot, this department must report that the 
Royal Ballet’s televised Cinderella was a thing of 
beauty and a joy to behold. As Ashton himself ob- 
served, he was able “to cut out all of the weak 
parts of the ballet.” The long passages of panto- 
mime, slow on the stage, were expressive on tele- 
vision. And if anybody needed to be told again, 
the late Serge Prokofieff emerged as a master of 
the theatrical ballet score. As for Margot Fonteyn 
—her followers were ready to take on any fan 
of Julie Andrews at dawn in Central Park. 

This joy was not entirely unconfined. In Chi- 
cago, Claudia Cassidy of the Tribune issued an 
arbitrary ukase: “But then television is no medi- 
um for ballet.’”’ In New York, Jack Gould of the 
Times offered a solution that could hardly have 
come as news to any number of latter-day chore- 
ographers, Ashton included: “Perhaps what must 
be developed is a new school of choreography, one 
that can harmonize and integrate movement on 
stage and movement by cameras.” 

Two weeks after this judgment, Gould threw 
his Sunday column open to the most frequently 
voiced criticisms of television critics. “The basic 
flaw in TV criticism,” his sources told him, “is the 
critic’s presumption that he is equipped to review 
anything and everything. . . . The cultural conceit 
of the television critic is unparalleled in its funda- 
mental arrogance.” 

“In due course,” Gould concluded, “this corner’s 
own opinions on the subject of TV criticism will 
appear.” 
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Scenic Design's 
Men of Distinction 


(Continued from page 74) 


to maintain this atmosphere through- 
out the performance, it must also 
serve the text like a silent partner 
in a corporation to which he has 
nevertheless contributed a large share 
of the working capital. Or perhaps a 
better analogy would be established 
by citing the example of a musician’s 
accompanist. For a really silent set 
would be an ineffective one. 


Now, then, which among the sets 
I saw during the season best measure 
up to that yardstick? I have already 
mentioned A Clearing in the Woods, 
in which the time and place of the 
action were not identified in the pro- 
gram. Oliver Smith's first set made 
clear at once that this was no ordi- 
nary wood. It was a symbolic place, 
a place of fancy and dreams and hid- 
den terrors. And so it was meant to 
be, as the Arthur Laurents text soon 
made evident. It was the tangled 
thickets and sudden clearings in the 
mind of a distraught young woman. 
Smith had used a gauze curtain and 
a drop behind it, painted with the 
stark and menacing forms of trees 
that were not only trees but threat- 
ening phantoms. It was a unique and 
highly imaginative blend of the phys- 
ical and symbolic, enormously as- 
sisted by the lighting of Abe Feder, 
who raised his lights when neces- 
sary to bring the scene to a brief, 
bright clarity symbolizing certain 
sharp, fleeting perceptions in the 
heroine’s mind, and dimmed them to 
simulate her recurring confusion. 


There were Osbert Lancaster’s sets 
for Hotel Paradiso, an especially ef- 
fective example of décor functioning 
like a musical accompanist. The open- 
ing curtain, with its montage of 
French advertisements for the year 
1910, served as an introduction, im- 
mediately fixing time, place and zany 
mood, and getting the audience ready 
for laughter. The first-act backdrop 
represented a room in a house near 
Paris. Art nouveau motifs (dating 
from that brief period around the 
turn of the-century when European 
designers, bored with the stolid mas- 
siveness of Empire décor, began to 
work in undulating linear curves 
suggested by the forms of nature) 
wound like tendrils all over window 
cornices, wallpaper, furniture. The 
set was fresh, different, great fun to 
look at. But it also announced at 
once not only that this was the home 
of extremely stylish folk, but that 
the whole production was going to 
be a stylish one concerned not with 
deep meanings and lasting values but 
rather with the transient and the 
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major tool of the designer 
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chic. For the second act Lancaster 
went beyond this. The setting, the 
interior of the Hotel Paradiso itself, 
was no less eye-filling. But here the 
art nouveau motifs were confined to 
the staircase banister. The rest of 
the set consisted of solid shapes and 
unbroken areas of color to provide 
a necessary foil for the fastest, mad- 
dest, most ludicrous rushing about 
of characters since the Keystone 
Cops comedies. 

Two of the season’s most distin- 
guished sets were the work of one 
of the more inventive and original 
talents working in the field today, 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian. Measure for 
Measure he dressed in the raffish 
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costumes of the nineteenth century. 
To give the play settings of the same 
era would have made too specific a 
period piece of a play whose “mes- 
sage” applies not only to Elizabethan 
times and those of the nineteenth 
century, but to our own as well. And 
so he designed timeless décor that 
depended largely on a series of seven 
long vertical panels of Venetian 
blinds. They opened most ingeniously 
in sections that focused attention 
on separate episodes of the action, 
or simultaneously on an integrated 
whole. They also served as just what 
they seemed to be—blinds for the 
windows of houses on a disreputable 
street. 
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The same designer’s assignment in 
New Girl in Town presented a very 
different problem. The first drop 
served notice at once that the pres- 
entation was to be no opera based 
on O’Neill’s mordant and bitter play. 
It was to be, instead, a rowdy boy- 
meets-girl-on-the-water-front musi- 
cal. So warned, the audience was 
presumably ready—except for some 
of us who remembered and cherished 
the original play. Soon the designer’s 
brilliantly colorful and witty cos- 
tumes won over even us. In New Girl 
in Town Ter-Arutunian used his 
gauzes and drops with special effec- 
tiveness. They seemed at first glance 
as hopped-up as the costumes flash- 
ing before them. But they weren't. 
In several scenes set before a South 
Street warehouse, he painted stacks 
of crated freight almost cubist in 
their simplicity. The curtain behind 
a rollicking procession of dancers 
was a facade of bright, solidly col- 
ored doors, so they too, like the cub- 
ist crates, made a virtually abstract 
composition providing a magnificent 
foil for a succession of vivid, intri- 
cately patterned costumes. Overhead 
stretched a soft, misty, nostalgic 
view of New York harbor fifty years 
ago, left undefined so that the spec- 
tator went off on no distracting tan- 
gent of identification; yet, in its 





A Survey of Our Times 

American Drama Since 1918 by 
Joseph Wood Krutch; revised edition. 
(George Braziller, 352 pages, $5) 

Rarely do surveys of dramatic lit- 
erature make enticing reading. -Of 
the genus Supplementary Text they 
seem, more often than not, a blighted 
species, leaden, plodding, their se- 
quences of wearying plot expositions 
scarcely relieved by sketchy inter- 
pretive commonplaces that satiate 
before they satisfy. Yet Mr. Krutch 
has created a survey of dramatic lit- 
erature redeemed from characteristic 
sins, thereby conferring a twofold 
blessing. For, as we might expect, 
this is both a significant book and 
one that can be read with great 
pleasure. 

In American Drama Since 1918, 
first published shortly before the 
second World War, Krutch is content 
to write of the theatre without oblig- 
ing himself to produce in bibliog- 
raphy: The playwrights he discusses 
are thinned out from the mass with 
principled discrimination. His chapter 
divisions are not academic imposi- 
tions but reflections of the author’s 
reasoned emphases. The first one 
interprets our drama’s coming of age, 


quiet, spacious vagueness, this view 
injected into his consciousness the 
dim reminder that even this bawdy 
musical dealt with loneliness and 
dreams of escape. 

One of the most arresting sets of 
the year was Donald Oenslager’s 
opening one for Major Barbara. Ap- 
parently figuring that the convolu- 
tions of Shaw’s thought needed no 
diverting backdrop, however stylish 
the characters had necessarily to be, 
the designer devised a series of blocky, 
almost austere shapes which the 
characters unobtrusively carried on, 
and off stage, and which, as they 
were moved about, somehow subtly 
underscored the domination of mind 
over matter. Another unconventional 
device effectively employed by Oen- 
slager, one that up to now has gen- 
erally been encountered only in 
small, avant-garde productions in 
which the budget allows no special 
scenery, was the use of an oversize 
easel painting instead of a backdrop. 
It worked excellently—and unconven- 
tionally—to identify an imposing li- 
brary. 

There were enough other good 
sets on view during the season to 
warrant its being recorded as one in 
which theatre designers made a mem- 
orable contribution—when producers 
gave them the opportunity. 


BOOKS 


its break from European leading 
strings; the second analyzes the im- 
portance of three realists—Stallings, 
Howard and Kelly; the third is de- 
voted to O’Neill; the next discusses 
American comedy; the penultimate 
speaks of Anderson and the poetic 
drama, and the final one is on the 
drama of social criticism. 


The enlarged version, which this 
review heralds, adds_ thirty-seven 
pages to the original under the 
title “Postwar,” and herein is to be 
found Joseph Wood Krutch’s own 
particular and original sin. For there 
is no use in our making believe 
Krutch can satisfy us out of such 
parsimony. We have the-right to ex- 
pect him to be as lavish with his 
fresh material as he was with the 
earlier. Krutch’s insights are of such 
easy brilliance, they come to him so 
surely and without strain that for 
our money we ought not to be left 
hungry at his table. What he has to 
say about Miller and Williams in 
these last thirty-seven pages, while 
not original in any eccentric way, 
discovers the work of these men, 
their ambivalence, the point they 
occupy in the continuum of tradition, 
with astonishing precision. There is 
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simply not enough of it; it is as if 
the author’s mind were still at it 
after the heart -had wandered some- 
where else. 

The chapter on O’Neill remains 
among the best things written about 
him (Long Day’s Journey into Night 
gets five of the thirty-seven new 
pages), and anyone who is serious 
about Anderson can rejoice in this 
critic’s fair and sympathetic evalua- 
tion of that playwright’s contribu- 
tion. One may wonder nowadays 
what prompted the extravagant at- 
tention to Stallings or the elaborate 
development of What Price Glory 
that appears in chapter two. The 
answer, not wholly satisfying in iso- 
lated instances like these, accounts 
nonetheless for the book’s essential 
virtue: Krutch is at heart a philoso- 
pher and a moralist. He understands 
the life of art as a significant corol- 
lary to cultural and ethnic states. 
He is, in consequence, prepared to 
test works of art rigorously against 
the product of his philosophic in- 
sights, to play favorites and to inter- 
pret from a distinct point of view. 
His book is, therefore, not a cata- 
logue, but a record of a cultural 
epoch and the dramatic art that 
expresses it. 

—Edwin Burr Pettet 
(Professor Pettet is chairman of 
the Department of Dramatic Arts 
and director of Kirby Memorial 
Theatre, Amherst College.) 


A New Edition of "Who's Who" 


Who’s Who in the Theatre, com- 
piled and edited by John Parker. 
(Pitman, 1,722 pp., $20) 

For everyone in, and interested in, 
the theatre, this book is invaluable: 
a most comprehensive record of 
theatrical information. Brought up 
to date, this new edition—the twelfth 

of a standard and authoritative 
work has four hundred theatrical 
names added since the last publica- 
tion (1952). In all, there are three 
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thousand detailed biographies. Other 
important information includes facts 
and figures about the notable produc- 
tions and revivals of the London 
stage from the earliest times to 
March, 1956; a listing with dates, 
theatres and number of performances 
of the long-run productions of Lon- 
don and New York; a synopsis of 
London playbills from 1951 to 1956; 
a bibliography of biographies and 
autobiographies of noted theatre 
people; and, interestingly enough, 
the educational background of the- 
atre personalities and the professions 
and occupations they engaged in 
before beginning their theatrical 
careers. This is a theatre reference 
book well worth its admission price. 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Candide. The text of the comic 
operetta based on Voltaire’s satire, 
which appeared on Broadway this 
past season. Book by Lillian Hellman, 
with lyrics by Richard Wilbur, John 
Latouche and Dorothy Parker. (Ran- 
dom House, 143 pp., $2.95) 


The Classical Theatre of China by 
A. C. Scott. Written by the author 
of The Kabuki Theatre of Japan, 
this book includes the history and 
development of the Peking Theatre, 
the acting techniques, stage cos- 
tumes and symbolism. Illustrations 
and photographs. Indexed. (Macmil- 
lan, 250 pp., $6.75) 

A Clearing in the Woods by Ar- 
thur Laurents. The complete text of 
the psychological fantasy that was 
given on Broadway this year. (Ran- 
dom House, 170 pp., $2.95) 

Gypsy, a memoir by Gypsy Rose 
Lee. An autobiography of the famous 
ecdysiast-turned-author, and her rise 
to fame and fortune. Photographs. 
(Harper, 337 pp., $3.95) 

Happy Hunting by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. The complete 
text of the current Broadway musi- 
cal-comedy hit. (Random House, 178 
pp., $2.95) 
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America's Stratford 


(continued from page 77) 


Bard’s least-known and most con- 
sistently “unpopular” plays: King 
John and Measure for Measure. 
(That Measure turned out to be a 
success, first in Stratford and later 
in New York, surprised no one more 
than it did ourselves.) Not till mid- 
season did we present the tried and 
familiar Taming of the Shrew. This 
year we go to the other extreme. 
Much Ado About Nothing will open 
early in August; but before that we 
shall already have presented two of 
the great accepted classical master- 
pieces. Othello is, deservedly, one of 
the most frequently and successfully 
performed of Shakespeare's trage- 
dies. As for The Merchant of Venice, 
in a questionnaire which we _ sub- 
mitted to our last year’s audiences, 
and which also included Romeo and 
Juliet, Macbeth and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, it received 40 per 
cent more votes than its nearest 
competitor. 

With the selection of these three 
plays there has followed, almost in- 
evitably, our next deviation from 
last year’s practice—the incorpora- 
tion of “stars” in our festival com- 
pany. Let it not be supposed that 
this decision was taken lightly, eith- 
er by the directors, Jack Landau and 
myself, or by our board of trustees. 
We think of ourselves as a perma- 
nent company, and we are proud of 
our young troupe and of its first 
year’s achievements; we are also well 
aware of the disruptive effects that 
might result from the temporary ad- 
dition of powerful outside elements 
to a company still in its formative 
stages. After careful consideration 
we decided that the incorporation of 
Katharine Hepburn and Alfred Drake 
into the festival company this sum- 
mer would be of clear and mutual 
advantage. To the company it offers 
an exciting association with two pro- 
fessionally outstanding actors of ac- 
knowledged skill and distinction; and 
to these stars it offers the opportuni- 
ty—unique in this country—of play- 
ing great and taxing roles in col- 
laboration with the regular members 
of an organized and cohesive classical 
troupe: Drake's Iago to Earle Hy- 
man’s Othello; Morris Carnovsky’s 
Shylock to Miss Hepburn’s Portia. 
For Miss Hepburn, classical reper- 
tory is no novelty, since she toured 
Australia with the Old Vic in 1955 
in Measure for Measure, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and The Merchant 
of Venice, in the same role she will 
play with us. 

It is worth noting that both she 
and Drake made it a condition of 
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their coming to Stratford this sum- 
mer that they would appear in no 
less than two plays, in repertory. 
Here, if further proof were needed, 
is a welcome confirmation of our 
own strong and constant belief that 
our main (if not our only) hope for 
survival and growth as an acting 
company lies in our continued and 
firm adherence to the practice of 
repertory. 


In Stratford this presents no par- 
ticular problem, other than the rigors 
and expense of opening three large 
Shakespearean preductions within a 
period of five weeks under standard 
Broadway commercial conditions. 
Repertory is regular procedure at 
most theatrical festivals, on the 
theory that persons making the pil- 
grimage (in some cases, a long one) 
to the site of the festival should have 
the opportunity to enjoy the greatest 
possible number and variety of plays 
within the short span of their visit. 
In Stratford-on-Avon, by August, 
this amounts to no less than five; in 
Stratford, Ontario, two (or, as in 
past seasons, three); in our own 
theatre in Stratford, Connecticut, we 
arrange our schedule in such a way 
that, for the last six weeks of the 
season, three plays may be seen in 
the course of any two days. 

The effect of this rapid and con- 
stant rotation is vastly stimulating, 
to audiences no less than to actors. 
A number of years ago, when the 
American Shakespeare Festival was 
no more than a twinkle in Law- 
rence Langner’s eye, and Louis Cal- 
hern was pounding his heroic but 
exhausted way through eight weekly 
performances of King Lear, I asked 
Sir John Gielgud how he could pos- 
sibly have played Lear at Stratford- 
on-Avon, at the same time he was 
performing Cassius, Benedick and 
Angelo. He replied that, far from 
being a distraction or a strain, the 
multiplicity of parts had helped him 
not only to conserve his energy but 
also to enrich his performances. 

Assuming, then, that the virtues of 
repertory are fairly generally recog- 
nized for the duration of the festival 
season, what happens next? It is 
when summer is over and we find 
ourselves facing the problems of 
year-round operation that the main- 
tenance of a repertory policy presents 
a truly vexing and frightening prob- 
lem. It is one thing for a foreign 
troupe with an old and honorable 
name (and a government subsidy) to 
present its accumulated repertory 
for a limited season in New York 
and a handful of major American 
cities. It is quite another for a na- 
tive American company to survive 


while struggling, through repertory, 
to achieve stature and build a roster 
of plays and players fit to compare 
with that of its foreign competitors. 
If you hold, as we do, that only 
through the continuing disciplines 
and satisfactions of repertory can a 
strong and resourceful acting com- 
pany be formed and held together, 
then you must also face the harsh 
fact that repertory conflicts with 
most current American theatregoing 
habits, and runs directly counter to 
almost every apparent tendency in 
American show business. 


Take a modest example from our 
own experience—that of our engage- 
ment at the Phoenix Theatre in New 
York earlier this year. Having de- 
cided to expand the activities of our 
company beyond the summer, and to 
make a start toward building both a 
company and an audience for year- 
round classical repertory, we found 
ourselves forced, on our very first 
engagement, to abandon the very 
heart of our plan—repertory. The 
managers of the Phoenix, which for 
a number of reasons was selected as 
the most suitable place for our spring 
season, were irrevocably committed 
to a system of runs—from three to 
five weeks, depending on the success 
of each particular production. To 
have played Measure for Measure 
and The Taming of the Shrew in 
repertory, they averred, would have 
upset their whole year’s schedule and 
wrecked their entire ‘subscription 
plan. Of necessity we followed their 
policy. Instead of playing a seven- 
week season of repertory, we opened 
with Measure for Measure (our most 
solid hit) for a four-week run, and 
followed with The Taming of the 
Shrew for three. 

This was an error. For by separat- 
ing the elements of our repertory, 
we injured company morale and cre- 
ated for ourselves certain serious 
problems relating to the continuous 
employment of our actors. We also 
defeated the essential purpose of our 
season. Instead of being judged as a 
unified effort by a young and de- 
veloping classical company, our two 
productions were treated as separate 
items— isolated entries in the Broad- 
way Sweepstakes. 

First to promote and encourage 
this state of affairs was the press. 
For Measure for Measure, a sophisti- 
cated and “difficult” comedy that had 
been judged too risqué for endorse- 
ment by the New York public-school 
system, we received notices that were 
beyond our wildest dreams. Those 
who had already admired the play in 
Stratford last summer enlarged and 
heightened their praise. Four and a 
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nalf weeks later, having covered 
some dozen other productions in the 
meantime, these same critics ap- 
peared to review the too-familiar 
Shrew. This time, to quote the New 
York Times Sunday box score, we 
only “scored with four” of seven of 
them. 

But what is significant about their 
notices is that, with one exception, 
they were written with absolutely no 
recognition that this production rep- 
resented the work of the same com- 
pany, the same producing organiza- 
tion and the same playwright whose 
work the critics had covered in the 
same theatre a month before. With- 
out making invidious comparisons as 
to quality, it should be pointed out 
that this was not the treatment given 
those other repertory companies that 
appeared in New York last winter: 
the Old Vic and the Renaud-Barrault 
troupes. In the case of both these 
eminent visiting companies, each 
production was treated on its own 
merits, yet it was never for a mo- 
ment forgotten that they were the 
product of a unified acting company 


This Was the 


(continued 


from young Inga Swenson, once of 
Omaha. Good as Gold was a haphaz- 
ard recital of a young botanist who 
came upon a formula for turning 
gold into dirt, and growing vegeta- 
bles that were astonishly oversize. 
The liveliest performance in _ this 
comedy was contributed by Paul 
Ford in the role of the roaring Con- 
gressman. He learned to shout dur- 
ing his long stay in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon. 

Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, another late arrival, 
lacked the sustained tension and 
power of Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, but it did offer a devastating 
third act and it was magnificently 
played by Wendy Hiller and Fran- 
chot Tone. Miss Hiller’s performance 
takes its place with the greatest in 
my theatregoing experience, and I 
place it in the category that is in- 
clusive of Laurette Taylor in The 
Glass Menagerie and Jeanne Eagels in 
Rain. Tone came along with the best 
work of his New York career, and he 
is an actor who has been giving valid 
service to Broadway ever since Green 
Grow the Lilacs. 

In the song-and-dance department, 
Brigadoon provided a reminder that 
Alan Jay Lerner and _ “Frederick 
Loewe had a major hit almost ten 
years prior to My Fair Lady; it was 
completely delightful, the best pro- 
duction the New York City Center 
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and of a consistent artistic policy. 
(We ourselves were by no means 
above reproach. We, too, fell into 
the trap in our advertising, by gloat- 
ing over our Measure for Measure 
raves, when we should have been in- 
sistent on the institutional character 
of our season. In consequence, for 
Measure for Measure we found our- 
selves playing to audiences twice as 
large as those for the Shrew—where- 
as in Stratford the two shows had 
played to identical houses.) 

It was an experience from which, 
we hope, we have learned and profit- 
ed. We continue to believe in an 
American classical acting company, 
and we are convinced that repertory, 
in one form or another, is one of its 
essential conditions—backed and fed 
by an Academy giving specialized 
training in the techniques of classical 
acting, and capable of providing new 
blood for the company. 

We have no illusions about the 
difficult nature of our road, and we 
suspect that we shall have to change 
our course many times before we at- 
tain our fully developed and effec- 
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has ever had. Bells Are Ringing was 
a lively show, as a result of the tal- 
ents of Judy Holliday. Li’l Abner 
brought a draggy book and the raffish 
people of Dogpatch, U.S.A. to the 
stage of the St. James, and it was 
best when Michael Kidd’s exciting 
dance creations were taking over. 
Happy Hunting was a humdrum mu- 
sical comedy, offering a routine score 
and a tiresome libretto, and the 
gusto of Ethel Merman didn’t help 
at all. There was some freshness of 
material in Shinbone Alley, but it 
was a meager and undernourished 
affair that slowed down to a walk in 
its second act. Beatrice Lillie main- 
tained her own high standard for 
comedy in a new edition of the Zieg- 
feld Follies. 

The final new play of the season 
was New Girl in Town, a musical 
version of Eugene O’Neill’s fine dra- 
ma out of 1921, Anna Christie. This 
presented a problem in fitting 
O’Neill’s somber story into the pat- 
terns of a song-and-dance show, but 
it was a musical play that was saved, 
and made, by Gwen Verdon. She 
sang charmingly, she was so much 
quicksilver in her dancing, and she 
proved a splendid actress. Pauline 
Lord, a great American actress, 
played the Anna role before Miss 
Verdon was born, but the latter does 
not suffer at all when you get to 
making comparisons. 


tively functioning form. But one 
thing we did realize as we prepared 
to open our new season—that with- 
out our Stratford playhouse as a 
base, the dream of an American 
classical theatre would never even 
have materialized; and that without 
our festival audiences as an inspira- 
tion, it could never have reached 
even its present stage of growth. 
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A Boom, A Boon and Some Pitfalls 


Nevertheless, there are plays that 
do deserve that second chance—plays 
which, possibly due to critical blind- 
ness or faulty production or any of 
a hundred reasons, didn’t originally 
attract the audience attention that 
their merits warranted. The most 
recent case was Louis Peterson’s 
Take a Giant Step, a warm and mov- 
ing play about a Negro boy raised in 
a white community. It was admir- 
ably acted and was, on the whole, 
applauded by the reviewers when it 
opened on Broadway in September, 
1953. But it simply didn’t catch on. 
Revived this past season by an off- 
Broadway company, it achieved the 
success it had deserved the first time. 
The same thing was true of Paul Os- 
born’s Morning’s at Seven, which 
failed originally (during the 1939-40 
season) despite violent minority ap- 
plause, only to have the minority 
viewpoint supported by the success 
of its off-Broadway revival two years 
ago. 

A third service is the opportunity 
to see some of the admirable but 
lesser known and less popular works 
of eminent playwrights. Although 
Shaw’s In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days is generally accepted as the 
best of his later plays, it had never 
received a Broadway production, 
while his The Admirable Bashville 
was usually looked on as one of his 
mistakes. In off-Broadway presen- 
tations, the former proved as de- 
lightful as its admirers had hoped, 
and the latter, brilliantly staged by 
a young director named Charles Ol- 
sen, developed unexpected joys. We 
all know Synge’s magnificent Play- 
boy of the Western World, but his 
charming shorter plays, Riders to 
the Sea, In the Shadow of the Glen, 
and The Tinkers Wedding, were 
known to most of us only in the 
library until an off-Broadway group 
produced them and showed how lyric 
and lovely they can be on the stage. 

There is also a rather exotic serv- 
ice that only the adventurous off- 
Broadway producers are in a position 
to supply for us. It lies in the pres- 
entation of plays of specialized in- 
terest and decidedly limited appeal, 
from which the commercial mana- 
gers understandably turn in alarm. 
Jean Genet is clearly one of the most 
ambiguous and, to get right down to 
it, appalling figures of the modern 
drama. The French author, who has 
spent much of his life in jail, writes 
plays that are shocking in the truest 
sense of the word because they rep- 
resent so candidly and powerfully 
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the working of a proudly evil mind. 
His monstrous short drama The 
Maids is a fascinating work of art, 
but it would certainly never have 
seen the light of a New York stage 
production had it not been for a 
courageous off-Broadway group that 
let us take a look at it. And it was 
well worth the look. 

With the dramatic works deaden- 
ingly described as the classics, the 
off-Broadway companies have a rec- 
ord that is in-and-out. The group 
that insists on describing itself as 
the Shakespearewrights has given us 
some of the ablest productions of 
Shakespeare I have seen in this 
country. Its Macbeth, for example, 
struck me as far more impressive 
than that offered by the eminent Old 
Vic Company during the latter’s re- 
cent visit here. And it provided the 
first opportunity for Pernell Roberts, 
whose Macbeth and Mercutio were 
particularly fine, to prove that he is 
one of the most accomplished of 
American Shakespearean actors. On 
the other hand, another group’s ef- 
forts to do Greek tragedies were not 
happy, and the Phoenix, the status 
of which is only partly off-Broadway, 
was a little too reticent about letting 
go with the classic horrors of Web- 
ster’s The Duchess of Malfi. 

It is sometimes complained of 
these ambitious semicommercial 
groups that they have failed us in 
not being experimental enough, and 
in not developing any new play- 
wrights of importance. Since they 
have tried Brecht’s “epic theatre” in 
The Good Woman of Setzuan (if one 
accepts the Phoenix as an off-Broad- 
way organization), and adventured 
with Genet’s The Maids, I doubt that 
the first charge is completely justi- 
fied. As for the second, it is true that 
off-Broadway has given us no new 
genius since O'Neill, but the fact is 
that there aren’t many of the species 
available at any time. And the com- 
mercial producers are far more hos- 
pitable to first-rate writing talents 
than they were when O’Neill was an 
aspiring dramatist; consider the 
sympathetic productions accorded 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller 
and William Inge. Although there 
have been some interesting new plays 
presented by the off-Broadway organ- 
izations, the latter haven’t seemed 
to come up with any potential gen- 
iuses. But I see no reason to doubt 
that they are looking for one, and 
wouldn’t be neglectful of him if he 
came along. 


It is probably pretty late for me 
to be telling you that this isn’t in- 
tended as an exhaustive study of the 
work, achievements, triumphs and 
fears of the contemporary off-Broad- 
way stage; it is meant merely as a 
series of observations on it, as they 
have occurred to a newspaper drama 
reviewer whose primary job it is to 
cover the Broadway theatre. So in- 
stead of going in for such well-known 
matters as the phenomenal success 
of the off-Broadway Threepenny 
Opera, I hope it will be more valu- 
able if I try to set down some of the 
problems faced by a professional re- 
viewer of the professional stage when 
he turns from Broadway to off- 
Broadway. 

It is almost an article of faith on 
the part of all good Americans that 
drama critics are as unpopular as 
baseball umpires, but it isn’t equally 
recognized that one way for them 
to make themselves additionally un- 
popular with the managers of an off- 
Broadway theatre is for them to 
decline to review one of these offer- 
ings. Since, however, there are now 
so many off-Broadway productions; 
since they are of all conditions of 
professionalism, semiprofessionalism 
and nonprofessionalism, and the crit- 
ic is kept fairly busy with Broadway, 
he can’t possibly cover all the works 
that continue to pop up in church 
basements, former restaurants and 
attics. Mr. Chapman of the Daily 
News solves the problem by not re- 
viewing any of them, but most of us 
try to pick and choose those that 
seem most promising or interesting 
or newsworthy. It may be a hit-or- 
miss rule but it is the best I, for one, 
have been able to come up with. 

While the various groups do seem 
to want our ministrations, such as 
they are, it is quite possible that 
these groups are building up a 
Frankenstein’s monster in doing so. 
I don’t think that we, as critics, have 
consciously lowered our standards of 
judgment in reviewing their offer- 
ings, but I do suspect that subcon- 
sciously we have been willing to ac- 
cept a certain lack of the complete 
professionalism in acting and direc- 
tion characteristically present on the 
Broadway stage. Now that the gap 
between the craftsmanship of Broad- 
way and off-Broadway ventures is 
narrowing through the increased 
competence of the latter, this possi- 
ble subconsciousness may no longer 
be working for the semicommercial 
productions, and they may find that 
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our reviews have become tougher, in 
the same manner that their audi- 
ences will start judging them by 
more severe standards. On the whole, 
however, I have no doubt that this 
will work out better for all con- 
cerned. There were times in the past 
when things that looked pretty good 
in a downtown attic made the mis- 
take of moving to Times Square, 
where they appeared to less happy 
advantage and failed dismally. May- 
be this won’t happen in the future. 


Anyway, there is no denying that 
off-Broadway standards have im- 
proved notably in the last few sea- 
sons. The revival of The Iceman 
Cometh was a fine one by any basis 
of judgment; indeed, it was, save in 
one or two performances, consider- 
ably better than the Theatre Guild’s 
original presentation. The production 
of Purple Dust was likewise an ad- 
mirable one by any standard. There 
was a recent off-Broadway perform- 
ance of James Joyce's difficult, stub- 
bornly undramatic but remarkably 
interesting Hailes which compared 
more than just favorably to any 
Broadway staging, and the same was 
true of In Good King Charles’s Gold- 
en Days, Jean Giradoux’s The Apollo 
of Bellac, and the Fourth Street re- 
vivals of the Chekhov plays, to take 
just a few cases. The best of off- 
Broadway is coming remarkably 
close to the best of Broadway in pro- 
fessional expertness. 


With the growth of the off-Broad- 
way stage, it is now possible for its 
sponsors to acquire the services of 
more experienced actors, although 
the reliance must mainly be placed 
on young, untried talent eager for 
training and the opportunity to re- 
veal itself. This is as it should be. A 
splendid result has been the emer- 
gence of such admirable newcomers 
as Jason Robards, Jr., Fritz Weaver, 
Pernell Roberts, Ben Gazzara, Albert 
Salmi, Colleen Dewhurst, Jacqueline 
Brookes, Nancy Wickwire and a 
gratifying number of others. But 
there is a danger, too, so far as the 
quality of production goes. In the 
manner in which Hollywood snatches 
good actors from Broadway by the 
offer of superior financial _induce- 
ments, Broadway snatches the top 
talent from off-Broadway, with the 
result that the productions which 
have been running for a while begin 
falling off in expertness, and audi- 
ences begin complaining. 

This, by the way, represents one 
of the drama critic’s most perilous 
occupational hazards in relation with 
the public. Months after he has 
praised a production, he is likely to 
encounter an outraged reader who 
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will denounce him bitterly for saying 
that such and such a play is being 
given a good performance. What can 
he mean, the angry paying customer 
will say to him, snarlingly, to praise 
a drama as well acted, when actually 
it is being murdered by incompetent 
performing? Possibly this is just the 
sort of natural difference of opinion 
that is said to make both horse rac- 
ing and drama criticism interesting. 
But more often it will turn out that 
most of the actors the reviewer had 
praised have gone off to higher pay- 
ing jobs on Broadway or in Holly- 
wood, and it’s the replacements who 
have made the difference. 


How many off-Broadway produc- 
tions are in action, I am frankly un- 
able to report. Every time some more 
industrious observer comes up with 
a figure, it turns out that he has 
missed one, or that another produc- 
tion has suddenly closed, or perhaps 
that the fire department has stepped 
in and forced some auditorium to 
suspend until it has done something 
to comply with the building laws. Or 
Brooks Atkinson, who among the 
critics is the most implacable track- 
er-down of works presented at odd 
hours in distant churches or schools, 
will scent out some masterpiece the 
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rest of us didn’t know was in exist- 
ence. 

I think all of this adds to the inter- 
est of one of the most valuable and 
encouraging manifestations in the 
vigorous American theatre, and it is 
certainly a tribute to the memory 
of the late Vernon Rice, the drama 
reviewer who devoted his life to 
battling for the recognition of the 
off-Broadway stage’s creative im- 
portance. But some of those little 
playhouses are pretty hard to find. 
Indeed, my experience is that I can 
be taken from Broadway to a play 
in London’s West End by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways much more simply than 
I can get a New York taxi driver to 
take me to some of those basement 
playhouses. And I wish one or two I 
could mention were a little more 
comfortable to sit in after I do track 
them down. 
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La Périchole, an opera in the Metro- 
politan’s current repertoire in which 
he sings and plays a leading part 
which also obliges him (and he is 
very much obliged) to dance with 
the ballet. (Earlier in the season 
he had also been represented on 
Broadway as director of a successful 
English comedy, The Reluctant 
Debutante.) The flowers and house- 
hold cares also speak for themselves. 
He likes flowers and likes to arrange 
them, though he did refuse—his one 
refusal—to have his picture taken 
arranging them, on the grounds that 
it is not possible for a man to look 
other than silly peering through fo- 
liage “like some shy wild thing,” as 
P. G. Wodehouse says of one of his 
characters drinking a mint julep. 
The household cares are not cares 
at all in Ritchard’s mind—he loves 
them. The Central Park West apart- 
ment, which is now his home and 
likely to be for a long time to come, 
was decorated for him by “Dotty” 
Hammerstein—that is, Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein II. The Hammersteins 
are personal friends, and Mrs. Ham- 
merstein’s services as an interior 
decorator were a gift to Mr. Ritch- 
ard. The furniture of the apart- 
ment, including the pictures and 
books, were brought from England 
and are dear to him because he 
shared them with his late wife, the 
actress Madge Elliott, who died in 
1955. His voice grows very soft when 
he speaks of her and when he shows 
the album of pictures with the beau- 
tiful Miss Elliott in many poses, in 
costume for the characters she acted 
and as herself. One has, in fact, the 
impression (and it is only an im- 
pression, for Ritchard is reticent 
about his personal life) that the 
strenuous schedule on which he oper- 
ates is a kind of mourning, as though 
the best memorial to a_ beloved 
woman of the theatre might well be 
the fullest possible achievement by a 
man of the theatre. 


And a man of the theatre he is at 
all times, off stage as well as on. He 
has no theories about it, and no sense 
of “mission,” as a_ self-important 
actor might conceive of it. He has 
too much humor for self-importance. 
He explains himself only by saying 
that he enjoys the hell out of his 
work, and all he asks is that he be 
allowed to keep on working — at 
whatever, so long as it is in the 
theatre. He has no frustrated desires 
to play Shakespeare or the great 
parts of the classic repertory. It 
rather amuses him, indeed, that 


many people, Americans especially, 
thought that Restoration classics 
were his specialty because he ap- 
peared with John Gielgud as Tattle 
in Congreve’s Love for Love, and as 
Sir Novelty Fashion (Lord Fopping- 
ton in the New York run) in The 
Relapse. Actually, New York had 
seen him many years before, and in 
nothing that could plausibly be 
called classical. He made his first 
American appearance at the Fulton 
Theatre in February, 1925, in a re- 
vue called Puzzles of 1925, in which 
he was a song-and-dance juvenile. 
Nor was there anything austere 
about his career prior to that, for in 
his native Australia he began as a 
chorus boy in a musical called A 
Waltz Dream at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, Sydney, and later capered his 
way through The Pink Lady, The 
Bing Boys, Daddy Long-Legs, Oh, 
Lady! Lady! and So Long, Letty. 


It pleases him to recall that Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, a close friend, was his 
rival as well as his friend when he 
first came to New York. They did 
the same sort of thing and so com- 
peted for the same jobs—the tennis- 
anyone kind of young man without 
which no musical of the twenties 
was complete. Mr. Pidgeon, of 
course, is nowadays thought of as 
the Mr. Miniver type, though The 
Happiest Millionaire may have 
broken that stereotype. Mr. Ritchard 
is still happily a song-and-dance 
man, though in no position to risk 
playing juveniles. He is going on 
sixty but, even close up, could get by 
as a vigorous forty-five, fresh-faced 
as he is and with the blue eyes as 
active as something fissionable one 
of those scientists might be messing 
about with, and with the sandy hair, 
thin perhaps but making itself go a 
long way, as everything about Mr. 
Ritchard goes a long way. 

Working in a play and an opera is 
fatiguing and even perilous, he con- 
cedes, but the compensations are 
many. Among these has been his 
pleasure in observing the anxiety of 
the two managements which employ 
him—the Met and the producers of 
Small Planet. “Each of them,” he 
purrs, “has been expecting me to 
fall on my behind every day, but as 
you can see, I sit down without 
wincing. I don’t know if the man- 
agements can say the same. I have 
done such things as play a matinée 
of Small Planet and an evening per- 
formance of Périchole, and not 
missed a cue in either.” Martyn 
Green took over for Ritchard in the 
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play during recent months when con- 
flicting Périchole performances were 
scheduled. When the Met went on 
tour in the spring, a special plan 
was devised: Ritchard would go by 
plane to those cities where he was 
to perform in Périchole, in good time 
for rehearsal and performance, and 
then fly back to New York to resume 
his role in Small Planet. He agrees 
that he has been walking a tight- 
rope between the two productions, 
and though it is not death-defying 
like an aerial act in a circus, it cer- 
tainly defies everything else, includ- 
ing the nerves of his employers. But 
so far they have not complained, and 
neither have the audiences, which 
lap him up like cream. 


Once before in his career, Ritch- 
ard carried an even heavier work 
load than the one he has pursued 
recently; and he recalls it with 
gusto and a touch of regret, as 
though he were tired of this idling 
about. It was in England in 1938. 
He and Hermione Baddeley were 
starred in a revue called Nine Sharp. 
He played fourteen characters “un- 
der the one hat” in as many sketches 
of the revue, and when the last cur- 
tain fell, he and Miss Baddeley and 
Richard Haydn did a night-club act 
at the Dorchester Hotel in London, 
using none of the material from 
Nine Sharp. Then in the small hours 
he went to his apartment in Savile 
Row for as much sleep as he could 
get, which couldn’t have been much, 
for he was also making a movie and 
had to be on the lot at six in the 
morning He would shower and 
shave at the film studio, act, snatch 
a little sleep between takes, be 
chauffeured back to his London 
apartment, sleep, wake up in time 
for dinner, go to the theatre to 
play in Nine Sharp, and... 


So it went, and so it goes. He en- 
joys himself, and in odd ways com- 
municates his enjoyment in person 
as well as in performance. He is de- 
lighted that he has been singing at 
the Met. “With a voice like mine, 
you know!” he says, as though he 
had put something over on the 
guardians of the sacrosanct temple 
of music. He is pleased with what 
he has done as a director, both of 
the opera and of Small Planet. He 
is especially pleased with his direc- 
tion of the Siamese cat that has an 
important role in the Vidal play. The 
cat’s name is Rosemary, a descend- 
ant of the cat that played Pyewacket 
in Bell, Book and Candle, and she 
plays one long scene with Ritchard 
in which she is, so to speak, meow- 
perfect: She comes in on cue every 
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time — talks when she has a line, 
shuts up when she hasn't. 


“Do you pinch her?” he was asked. 


“Not I!” he answered with as 
much indignation as so good-natured 
a man can command. “She is a 
Siamese and very conceited. I learned 
in rehearsal that if I talked straight 
into her face, she was silent. If I 
turned my head, she protested in her 
rich metallic voice. Siamese are like 
actors: They can’t bear not being 
looked at.” 


As to his off-stage life nowadays, 
titchard explains that there is hard- 
ly enough for comment, and what 
there is is somehow involved with 
his professional interests. The young 
man who was having a voice rehear- 
sal during that first interview is a 
protégé of the actor. His name is 
David Bean and he is seventeen. In 
David’s far-off youth he played 
Slightly Soiled, one of the Lost Boys 
in Peter Pan, when Mr. Ritchard 
was playing Captain Hook and Mr. 
Darling (double roles are both his 
fate and his choice). Slightly Solied’s 
father was dresser to Captain Hook, 
so the child was in and out of the 
actor’s dressing room during rehear- 
sals and performances. The latter 
took a fancy to him, the more so 
when he discovered that David was, 
almost to the day, the same age as 
his own son would have been had he 
lived. The son died in infancy. David 
lives in California and he is in high 
school, and the day I met him he 
was practicing for an audition for 
the part of Tom Sawyer in a Mark 
Twain musical being cast at the 
Phoenix Theatre. Mr. Ritchard had 
brought him to New York and sup- 
plied him with a voice coach. David 
looked like Tom Sawyer, red-haired 
and personable, and seemingly he 
didn’t care much of a darn for any- 
thing. But Mr. Ritchard explained 
that David is wonderfully talented 
but was terrible in the audition. 
“Froze up,” the actor said sadly. “I 
wouldn’t have given him the part 
myself.” 


Then he was off to have lunch 
with a friend who wanted advice on 
how to get her money out of Aus- 
tralia. That should have been simple, 
the smallest of courtesies for Mr. 
Ritchard. And yet Australia seemed 
so tame, so nearby—only a step, you 
might say. And it would have been 
more in character for this meteoric 
man to murmur, “Woman I know 
nice old thing too—has a couple of 
million pounds tied up out in the 
Galaxy. Shame! Must fix that,” and 
then stroll off into the continuum, 
trailing clouds of glorious nonsense. 
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The World of Jean Anouilh 
(Continued from page 32) 


negligible; far from it. It is the ro- 
mantic expectation which results 
from the education of the good boy 
scout—the belief in the essential 
worth and dignity of man, the no- 
bility of the father, the tender devo- 
tion of the mother, the true comrade- 
ship of the friend, the beauty and 
goodness of the girl. It is, in short, 
sentimental, healthy, decent and 
brave, a blueprint for a world that 
is fit to live in. The adult realization 
is not particularly adult. It proceeds 
from the young man’s disillusionment 
with the shabby world with which 
life presents us, and the squalid 
compromise which life exacts. The 
resentment which pervades the plays 
which Anouilh has founded on this 
basis is touching; nevertheless it is 
naive in the extreme. All of Anouilh’s 
protagonists wear an _ expression 
which says plainly, “I’ve been rob- 
bed.” As this sort of thing obviously 
has its comic aspects, the author 
very properly finds his fullest ex- 
pression in farce. 


Viewed through the hope and de- 
spair of adolescence, the world of 
Anouilh reveals its reality in terms 
of startling contrasts of illumination 
which have little to do with the light 
of day. The consequence of the 
author’s determination to set his 
stage at this genetic level is the de- 
liberate artificiality of his scene, the 
reduction of his characters to some- 
thing less than human proportions, 
and the more or less conscious as- 
sumption that what is being pre- 
sented is not life but theatre, not 
people but dolls. Of such nature is 
the world of Thieves’ Carnival (Le 
Bal des voleurs), which Anouilh 
wrote when he was twenty-two. The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, which he 
wrote when he was forty-one, takes 
place in the same world. It is inter- 
esting that in all this time nothing, 
or practically nothing, has changed 
for Anouilh. Only his command of 
rhetoric has improved. 

In one respect, of course, the work 
of Anouilh—that part of his work, 
at least, which seems most character- 
istic—is very readily related to the 
artistic trends which have character- 
ized our time since the end of the 
first World War, and which center on 
the repudiation of the mimetic basis 
of art. In shifting the emphasis 
radically from knowledge to will, 
from external nature to the inner 
life, and from the social to the indi- 
vidual experience, modern art has 
amply demonstrated the artist’s dis- 
satisfaction with the world of things 
as they are. It has also lost touch 


with this world to a frightening 
degree. While it is possible that 
artistic projects of a strictly private 
nature will always find support in 
the sympathetic amateur, it can 
hardly be expected that so public an 
art as the drama can support itself 
save in the representation of a widely 
intelligible experience. Anouilh has 
had his troubles even in France. Al- 
though he has at all times shown 
himself to be an eminently practical 
playwright, the formula he has found 
for bridging the gap between his 
private world and the world that 
supports the drama has never proved 
completely satisfactory. 

The formula is simplicity itself. 
Anouilh casts his action in terms of 
the sure-fire situations of the melo- 
drama of the nineties, theatrical set- 
ups which in general the modern 
playwright—with the exception of 
Oscar Wilde and Shaw—has not had 
the effrontery to use. These situa- 
tions he peoples with characters who 
are obviously play-acting, so that 
even his more serious plays look a 
bit like The Importance of Being 
Earnest played for tragedy. The re- 
sult, in most cases, is certainly inter- 
esting, and sometimes it is extraordi- 
narily impressive. Nevertheless we 
can hardly take the screams of an- 
guish which issue from his theatre 
with complete solemnity, and perhaps 
we are not meant to. There can be 
no doubt of the sincerity and depth 
of feeling out of which this body of 
drama proceeds, but it is, after all, 
a chamber of horrors peopled with 
comic puppets. It is not a theatre. 
It is a guignol. 

Of the dualism which characterizes 
his work, Anouilh must be completely 
aware, of course. Long ago he him- 
self divided his work into Piéces roses 
and Piéces noires. But we look in 
vain to his plays for any such clear 
distinction as this. All are striped 
with sunshine and gloom, like an 
April day. Le Voyageur sans bagages 
is one of the dark pieces, and it cer- 
tainly presents us with no pleasant 
view of life. But it is a comedy, very 
broad in places, and it ends in real 
farce. Le Rendez-vous de Senlis is 
at the same time grim and light- 
hearted. Eurydice is threatening, but 
its color is not black; it makes a 
gala appearance, like the awning of 
a funeral parlor. Léocadia is about 
as rose as Anouilh can manage, but 
the somber quality of its mood is not 
much relieved by the atmosphere of 
gay make-believe in which its action 
takes place, and its actors move 
sedately through their strange sur- 
roundings like the inmates of an 
expensive asylum. In Anouilh’s thea- 
tre, no matter how it is lit, every- 
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thing has the amusing quality of a 
danse macabre. 

This eerie effect is Anouilh’s spe- 
cialty. It is perhaps not entirely 
agreeable, but he does it very well. 
Each of his plays is the result of a 
magnificent imaginative effort; but 
it must be admitted that in many 
cases the splendor of the effort is 
dimmed by the unhealthiness of the 
atmosphere, and colored by the 
sadism with which the author tor- 
tures the creatures which emerge 
from his fancy. Unquestionably these 
creatures suffer with the nausea of 
the existentialist. But nausea is a 
contagious emotion. It takes a great 
master to transmit its effects with- 
out mishap. Hamlet’s nausea is vast. 
It encompasses his world. But it is 
sublimated. It is tragic. Anouilh’s 
nausea is not a heroic disease. It is 
not a rejection. It accompanies the 
insatiable appetite, a constant ma- 
laise, not to be taken seriously. The 
scene in Hurudice is typical: 

VINCENT: Ah, love! Love! You 
see, my sweet friend, in this world 
where everything crushes us, where 
everything betrays us, where every- 
thing hurts us, it is a marvelous con- 
solation to remember that we still 
have love— 

THE M. THER: My big bunny—! 

VINCENT: All men are liars, in- 
constant, false, babblers, hyocrites, 
boastful or cowardly, Lucienne, vile 
or lecherous; all the women are per- 
fidious, artificial, vain, inquisitive or 
depraved. The world is nothing but 
a bottomless sewer in which the most 
horrible seals wriggle and climb over 
mountains of filth. But there is one 
thing in the world that is holy and 
beautiful. These two beings may be 
imperfect, they may be horrible, but 
their union is sacred. It is sublime. 

THE MOTHER: Yes, my big 
bunny. That’s out of Perdican. 

VINCENT (Surprised): Really? 
Well, I’ve played the thing so 
often... 

In compensation for the disaster 
which overtakes the ideal of youth, 
in Anouilh’s view of the matter, life 
offers us the compensations of the 
flesh. Giraudoux has the same idea 
precisely. All his plays reflect it. But 
Giraudoux is willing to come to terms 
with the flesh. It does not revolt him. 
For Anouilh the flesh is the ultimate 
betrayal of the ardent spirit. Anouilh’s 
characters, especially the older ones, 
are highly, tragically sexed. The at- 
mosphere in which his action takes 
place is tropical with the boisterous 
sexuality of the roaring twenties. 
But all this is singularly unexciting. 
It arouses interest, surely, and per- 
haps disgust and sympathy, but it 
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is not stimulating. The source of 
this sexuality is a hunger of the flesh, 
senseless and impersonal as an itch, 
and hardly more amusing. On the 
other hand, love, young love, which 
is held up in each case in contrast 
with this hoggishness, is depicted as 
ideally pure and austere, an abstract 
youthful camaraderie which can have 
no possible consummation on the 
earthly plane. It is in the expectation 
of a relationiship of this sort that 
General St. Pé, in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors, has lived the more ad- 
mirable part of his misspent life. 

For the General, as for the play- 
wright, the longing of the flesh has 
nothing to do with the longing of the 
soul. It proceeds on its own level, 
completely unrelated to the soul’s 
hunger which the flesh does nothing 
to assuage, and it has a logic of its 
own, irrefutable and implacable. 
Nevertheless, somewhere above the 
undistributed middle of General St. 
Pé, somewhere behind his decora- 
tions, there beats the young heart of 
Lieutenant St. Pé who graduated 
second in his class at Saumur, and 
this heart raises the General’s blood 
pressure to unendurable levels. The 
world has betrayed Lieutenant St. 
Pé, he has amply betrayed himself 
and everyone he knows, he has be- 
come a caricature of himself, but 
that is not his tragedy. His tragedy 
is that he exists; that growing old, he 
has stubbornly refused to grow up; 
that he is there still, torturing the 
man that he has become with the 
constant reminder of the man he 
might have been. 

The agony, the shame, the humilia- 
tion of a lost soul—these are hardly 
proper materials for farce. The 
tragedy of Lieutenant St. Pé cannot 
be transformed into comedy, al- 
though it can easily degenerate into 
travesty, and I dare say The Waltz 
of the Toreadors is something of that 
sort. Spiked as it is with laughter, 
this play is a strange cocktail, a sort 
of dramatic pousse-café, the layers 
of which are immiscible. The first act 
is largely foolery. The second act is 
a harrowing scene of horror, calcu- 
lated to excite laughter only in the 
most obtuse. Act three, with its 
classical apparatus of anagnorisis 
and peripeteia, ends in the sheerest 
pathos. The fact that an audience can 
be made to laugh at a show of this 
sort is a minor miracle in itself. 
Obviously it can, and in this we see 
the power of Anouilh’s special talent. 
Whatever validity the genre may 
have, it must be admitted he does it 
awfully well. 

Anouilh has been very widely 
played, but, of course, he has not 
been uniformly successful, and for 


each enthusiast there may be found 
someone who cannot bear him. In 
our theatre, which is, on the whole, 
conventionally moral and _.high- 
minded, Anouilh has had a notably 
checkered career. Like Shaw, he is 
basically a moralist and very inven- 
tive, but he has neither the whole- 
someness nor the depth which we 
associate with really satisfactory 
drama. The plays of his canon which 
have done best on Broadway have 
embodied the more obvious qualities 
—Ring Round the Moon, a relatively 
innocuous but very elegant conceit; 
The Lark, which was sentimentalized 
for the local trade; and The Waltz 
of the Toreadors, which is bellowed 
forth in the most amazing fashion. 
Antigone—in many ways his most 
interesting play—had a success of 
esteem, at least, with the incompar- 
able Cornell in the leading role. But 
Cry of the Peacock was too gro- 
tesgue, and Mademoiselle Colombe 
too bitter for our audiences; and so 
far it has been impossible to find 
commercial backing for the rosier 
plays. 

It is entirely probable, at the 
present moment, that his successes 
of the last years will stimulate a new 
wave of interest in his work on this 
side of the Atlantic. Moreover there 
is no reason to suppose that, inven- 
tive as he is, Anouilh will not in time 
evolve a new theme for drama. He 
has been in no hurry to do so; in the 
circumstances, this is entirely under- 
standable. At the end of Antigone, 
the aged Creon looks down at the 
little page on whose shoulder he is 
leaning, and he smiles a wry smile as 
he speaks: 

CREON: In a hurry to grow up, 
are you? 

THE PAGE: Oh yes, sir. 

CREON: I shouldn’t be, if I were 
you. Never grow up if you can help 
it. 

So far that has been the moral of 
Anouilh’s theatre. It hardly amounts 
to a philosophy. But it has its points. 
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Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 72) 
stagecraft and playwriting will be 
the annual drama festival. The lat- 
ter will present performances of The 
Taming of the Shrew on August 2, 

3, 9 and 10. 

Among the community groups ex- 
tending their activities into the sum- 
mer season is the BATON ROUGE 
(Louisiana) LITTLE THEATRE, 
which will conduct a workshop July 
8-26; courses are to be offered, along 
with guest lecturers on various 
phases of theatre. Following the 
workshop will be a final production 
comprising three one-act plays, one 
of which may be an original. The 
workshop is open to the public with- 
out charge. Hal Phillips, Jr., is chair- 
man. 

At the WHITE BARN THEATRE 
in Westport, Connecticut, Eva Le- 
Gallienne is offering acting courses 
in Shakespeare, Ibsen and Chekhov 
during a ten-week period which be- 
gan June 25. In addition, Miss Le- 
Gallienne is scheduled to head a pro- 
fessional repertory company at the 
White Barn during October, when 
four plays will be presented. During 
the summer the Westport theatre 
will continue its program of intro- 
ducing new American and European 
plays; on its roster are a new version 
of Medea and an R. C. Sherriff work. 
During the past season two of the 
White Barn summer presentations 
were offered off Broadway in New 
York: The River Line and Miss Le- 
Gallienne’s An Afternoon of Oscar 
Wilde, the latter at one of ANTA’S 
special matinées at Theatre de Lys. 


A summer playhouse devoted en- 
tirely to works for children is the 
HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE, 


Cape Cod, Massachusetts, which 
opens its sixth season July 9 with 
The Wizard of Oz, dramatized by 
Adele Thane. Other scheduled plays 
include a new work by Geraldine 
Siks, The Sandalwood Box, and The 
Ghost of Mr. Penny. Betty Bobp of 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE is the di- 
rector of this company, which in- 
cludes both adults and children. 
Stage and costume workshops are 
conducted daily. 


Visitors to Toronto will have an 
opportunity to see Shakespeare per- 
formed out of doors by the EARLE 
GREY COMPANY, which opened its 
ninth annual Shakespeare Festival 
at Trinity College with The Tempest 
on June 24. Three works will be seen 
during the five-week festival. 

The earlier conception of summer 
stock, popularized by films, concerned 
eager, attractive young people taking 
over an old barn and through mis- 
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haps of inexperience producing a 
theatrical masterpiece. Today even 
Hollywood would have to be more 
realistic, for within the wide variety 
of theatres and companies there is 
agreement that experience, good or- 
ganization and seriousness of intent 
are requisites for success—if not 
guarantees thereof. Indicative of the 
modern concept is the working of the 
TUSTIN PLAYBOX in California. 
After four successful seasons, this 
theatre is now operating both at Tus- 
tin and at the LAGUNA SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE, Laguna Beach, some 
eighteen miles away. Each theatre 
is presenting an eleven-week season, 
which opened June 18. Located in 
Orange County in southern Califor- 
nia, the theatres draw their audiences 
from vacationers in this region, as 
well as from residents. Children’s 
plays are being offered in Laguna 
every Saturday morning, and in Tus- 
tin every Saturday afternoon. The 
children’s plays are written by 
Tommy Vize and Kris Hagen, and 
are performed by the apprentices of 
the two companies. Cathy and Sher- 
wood Price are the producers. 


The GROUP 20 PLAYERS of the 
Wellesley (Massachusetts) Theatre 
on the Green have demonstrated for 
the past four years that a summer- 
theatre program need not be con- 
fined to past Broadway hits. This 
group operates as a permanent com- 
pany under the direction of Alison 
Ridley, and presents “distinguished 
plays of all the ages,” for its credo 
is that theatre is a “reflection of high 
moments in human experience” and 
therefore not limited by time. Having 
presented works by Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Shaw and O'Neill, the or- 
ganization is planning Hamlet, Aga- 
memnon and Cyrano as forthcoming 
offerings. The fifth season in the out- 
door theatre opened June 25. 


Founded twenty years ago in New 
York City, the VAGABOND PLAY- 
ERS of Flat Rock, North Carolina, 
opened their summer season on June 
25, offering a professional acting 
company in ten former Broadway 
and London plays. A summer school 
of the theatre operates concurrently, 
housed in a historic, ninety-one-year- 
old mansion. In the fall the Vagabond 
Touring Theatre leaves its year- 
round base to travel from town to 
town throughout ten Southeastern 
states, bringing professional theatre 
to many communities. Robroy Far- 
quhar is the managing director. 

A new professional summer-stock 
theatre, the GREEN RAM, is sched- 
uled to open this summer in Wiscon- 
sin’s Baraboo-Lake Delton vacation 
area. Gloria Link, head of the drama 


department of the University of 
Tampa, will direct the nine-week 
season, which is to be presented in 
a modern building. 

The seventh season of the SHARON 
(Connecticut) PLAYHOUSE com- 
prises a festival of American drama, 
opening July 2 with Robert Sher- 
wood’s Reunion in Vienna. Also 
scheduled are works by Maxwell 
Anderson, Sidney Howard, William 
Saroyan and others. The Sharon 
Creative Arts Foundation, producer 
of the series, seeks to establish a 
permanent repertory company which 
will present American works. A series 
of eight Sunday-afternoon lectures 
is scheduled during the summer sea- 
son, which extends through August 
31. 


College Drama Goes Overseas 


This month finds drama groups 
from American colleges playing 
abroad. One from DENISON UNI- 
VERSITY in Granviile, Ohio, left 
last month for a tour of ten or eleven 
weeks; it is presenting The Man Who 
Came to Dinner for members of the 
armed forces in Korea, Japan, Okin- 
awa, Alaska and the Philippine Is- 
lands. The trip by the eighteen- 
member company is sponsored by 
the United States Department of De- 
fense, and Edward A. Wright of 
Denison is the producer. The group 
has to its credit some fifty weeks of 
performing, before an_ estimated 
120,000 people, in its overseas tours 
since 1953. Its first visit was a five- 
week tour of England and Scotland, 
during which it gave three works 
produced by William Brasmer, asso- 
ciate director of the Denison Theatre. 
The British Drama League and the 
Scottish Community Drama Associa- 
tion were the sponsors, and the trip 
laid the foundation for a subsequent 
visit to Great Britain by SMITH 
COLLEGE in 1954, and a current 
visit by CATAWBA COLLEGE of 
Salisbury, North Carolina. The pro- 
jected programs by the latter college 
include American one-act plays, 
scenes from a musical version of 
Huckleberry Finn, and a new play 
by Franklin Leonard, The Other Side 
of the Fence. Leonard and Arnold 
Colbath are the leaders of the Ca- 
tawba tour. 

Under the auspices of the United 
States Army and the U.S.O., a com- 
pany of fourteen from the UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
is presenting A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream for the armed forces at bases 
in Europe and North Africa during 
July and August. 

Another pioneering overseas tour- 
ing company, composed of gradu- 
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ates of CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY’s 
drama department, is PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED. This group twice 
visited the Far East during the war 
in Korea, and has performed for 
troops in Europe as well. Last year 
the acting company reached the air 
base in Thule, Greenland, where its 
presentation of Much Ado About 
Nothing was given a rousing recep- 
tion. 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION has 
formed an Overseas Touring Com- 
mittee, which is currently surveying 
both the opportunities and avail- 
ability of noncommercial groups for 
touring abroad. 


New Stage Workshop 


Brown’s Steno Service is_ well 
known to actors in New York, for 
it is here that performers, who are 
between engagements, may earn 
money as clerks, typists and stenog- 
raphers. Unlike many employers with 
a prejudice against hiring actors 
who must make the rounds of casting 
offices during normal! working hours, 
Brown's has always catered to mem- 
bers of the profession, arranging 
special part-time work for them. The 
lengthy roster of alumni includes 
Alice Ghostley and Jan Sherwood. 
Now Brown's has gone even further 
in its nurturing of potential theatre 
talent, for it has endowed the new 
STAGE WORKSHOP, INC., which, 
under the direction of Edward Lud- 
lum, affords actors, directors, play- 
wrights and stage managers the 
opportunity to work together as a 
group in furthering their stage de- 
velopment. Completely underwritten 
by Brown's, the workshop comprises 
a permanent company of thirty-five 
professional members, and a rotating 
membership of the same number. Its 
headquarters are at 1481 Broadway. 


AETA Boston Convention 


The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION convenes 
at the Statler Hotel in Boston next 
month, August 26-28, following the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE at Tufts College in that same 
city, August 19-23. The convention 
theme, “AETA Comes of Age,” is 
meant to imply that the national 
organization of noncommercial thea- 
tres has gained its majority, and the 
convention’s discussion and working 
panels bear out this implication. 
Interdependence of today’s theatre 
groups is realized in such panels as 
“Children’s Theatre by High School 
Students”; awareness of broader 
horizons and responsibilities can be 
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seen in the discussion headed “Inter- 
national Theatre”; and working with 
professional groups is reflected in 
the debate on “Independent Theatre 
Schools.” In addition to such theatre 
topics as acting, the playwright, 
religious drama, and technical de- 
velopments, the panels will consider 
new subjects, such as science and 
theatre, Army entertainment, and 
recorded theatre. AETA Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward C. Cole of Yale is pro- 
gram chairman. 


New Plays 

Three new scripts are featured at 
the sixteenth annual summer drama 
festival of the DENVER UNIVER- 
SITY THEATRE. Traipsin’ Woman, 
written by Dan Totheroh especially 
for Beulah Bondi, will be given its 
premiére in early August with Miss 
Bondi as guest artist. The author will 
be playwright-in-residence at the 
university during the summer. Also 
on the program are a new comedy 
of adolescence, Your Every Wish by 
Clifford Goldsmith, and Russell Por- 
ter’s Early Dawn, a poetic Civil War 
drama with incidental music. 

In May MILLSAPS COLLEGE in 
Jackson, Mississippi, staged the 
premiére of The Inverted Year, a 
new play by Turner Cassity based 
on Jean Stafford’s novel A Winter’s 
Tale. The play concerns the love 
affair between a German flier and 
an American girl from Boston in 
Germany during the rise of Nazi 
power. 

An original musical comedy re- 
cently presented by the SACRA- 
MENTO CIVIC REPERTORY 
THEATRE is The Duchess of Was- 
hoe, with music and lyrics by Emil 
Martin, and’ book by Madeline Safa- 
nov and Cass Stevens. Set in Virginia 
City in the days of the silver strike 
in 1859, the musical involves an Irish 
boardinghouse keeper, Kate, who 
strikes it rich, puts on airs, and only 
comes to her senses when a mine is 
threatened. Lillian Allen directed 
the cast of thirty, and Dunbar Beck 
designed the sets and costumes. 

Two original one-act comedies by 
Betty Huey Saunders, written for 
the OSWEGO (New York) PLAY- 
ERS, have been accepted for publi- 
cation. They are titled The Happy 
Medium and Never Laugh at a 
Burglar. Miss Saunders reports, “As 
a free-lance writer, I feel more and 
more fortunate in being privileged 
to have a community-theatre group 
as a laboratory for one-act plays.” 

To encourage the writing of new 
plays, the second annual DRAMA 
INCORPORATED Playwriting Con- 
test has been announced by Mary 


John, managing director of the Fred 
Miller Theatre in Milwaukee, sponsor 
of the competition. The contest, for 
full-length original plays which have 
not had previous professional pro- 
ductions, closes August 3. Contest 
judges are authors Rosemary Casey 
and Marc Connelly, and producer 
Elaine Perry. The winning script will 
be awarded $500 and possibly a pro- 
duction at the Fred Miller Theatre. 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY THEATRE recently offer- 


‘ed the premiére of John Hallauer’s 


dramatization of Emma, from Jane 
Austen’s novel of the same name. 
The production was presented at the 
district convention of Theta Alpha 
Phi, national honorary dramatic 
fraternity. 


Drama on the College Campus 


DramaTech of the GEORGIA IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY in 
Atlanta combines town and gown 
facilities by using townspeople in the 
acting company. Works are presented 
in arena and three-quarter arena 
style in a converted field house. The 
group celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary with a production of Oedipus 
Rex; this was staged by Mary Nell 
Ivey, and used special lighting and 
musical effects. A Greek exchange 
student, Antonios Tomasinios, served 
as consultant. 


Community Theatres 
in the News 


Cabaret, arena, anniversary and 
tournament productions figure in 
theatre news from California. In Los 
Angeles the CABARET CONCERT 
THEATRE, an intimate experimen- 
tal showcase, offers three half-hour 
shows in the course of an evening, 
composed of sketches, dances and 
songs. The tiny cellar theatre on 
Sunset Boulevard conducts regular 
auditions, each of which attracts 
approximately a hundred ambitious 
performers, writers, song writers and 
directors, hopeful of being included 
in the next revue. Among those who 
have performed at the Cabaret 
Theatre, which was organized in 1950 
by dancer Miriam Schiller, is Harold 
Lloyd, Jr., son of the comedian. 

The PLAYERS’ RING THEATRE 
has been operating for about eight 
years in Los Angeles. It began as a 
group of enthusiasts who performed 
on week ends, and has grown into a 
professional theatre which operates 
continuously throughout the year. A 
year ago a branch theatre, THE 
PLAYERS’ RING GALLERY, was 
opened nearby. The Ring was the 
scene of an in-the-round production 
of the musical A Tree Grows in 
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Brooklyn; one of the Gallery offer- 
ings was The Golden State. 

The SANTA ROSA COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, which recently celebrat- 
ed its first anniversary, has an active 
membership of 110, who use the 
production facilities of the Santa 
Rosa Junior College. The group’s 
three directors are faculty members 
of the college. Although the organ- 
ization is entirely dependent on 
ticket sales, it showed a profit for its 
first year of operation. 

The fifth annual Pacific Coast 
One-Act Play Tournament took place 
last month in Los Angeles under the 
sponsorship of the Jewish Centers 
Association. Some twenty theatres 
participated, and each offered a one- 
act work or a scene from a play. 
Elektra Rozanska is tournament 
director. 


The LITTLE THEATRE OF 
GREENVILLE, South Carolina, now 
has more than four thousand mem- 
bers. Among its offerings during the 
past season were South Pacific, with 
a guest star; The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, which competed most 
successfully with the film version; 
and Witness for the Prosecution. 
R. H. McLane is the director. 


The spring “show train” of the 
TOLEDO REPERTOIRE THEATRE 
brought a hundred theatre enthusi- 
asts from four states to New York, 
where they saw four productions, 
visited backstage, and saw other 
points of theatrical interest. So suc- 
cessful was the visit that the group 
has scheduled another such trip for 
October. 


In Michigan the GREENVILLE 
THEATRE ARTS GUILD gave an 
award last month to the outstanding 
high-school graduating student ma- 
joring in English. Guild member 
Robert Thompson recently won the 
playwriting award given by the 
Community Theatre Association of 
Michigan. His one-act The Last Day 
of Forever will be available for pro- 


duction by all twenty-four com- 
munity-theatre members of the as- 
sociation. The Guild’s fourth season 
closed with The Rainmaker. 


The PROVIDENCE (Rhode Is- 
land) PLAYERS constitute one of 
the oldest community drama groups 
in the country; the organization 
traces its origin to a local club or- 
ganized in 1887, which gave over 160 
performances of a hundred plays. 
The aims of the club still are held by 
the Players today—‘“to promote a 
better conception of the cultural 
possibilities of amateur drama to the 
community, with a keen insistence 
upon completeness, unity and artistic 
harmony.” The Players were incor- 
porated in 1910, with 397 members. 
In the course of forty-eight years, 
five major productions have been 
offered each season, plus minor pre- 
sentations, and studio and workshop 
performances. Participants have por- 
trayed 4,546 characters in the major 
plays, and more than two thousand 
people have assisted backstage. Only 
one performance has ever been can- 
celed in all that time, and this was 
due to a blizzard in March, 1956. 

One of the newest of its kind is the 
IOWA CITY COMMUNITY THEA- 
TRE, which celebrated its first an- 
niversary in April with an award- 
winning presentation of a scene from 
The House of Bernarda Alba, offered 
at the Iowa Play Production Festival 
at the State University of Iowa. 
Graduate students in drama at the 
university have served as directors 
of the organization. The community 
itself has aided the operation of the 
fledgling theatre. 


News from the Colleges 


The probate-court chambers of the 
Municipal Building in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, served as a natural setting 
for The Trial of Mary Dugan when it 
was staged last spring by the HILL- 
YER COLLEGE THEATRE. Permis- 
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SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS & TEACHERS 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 
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Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 
Anthony Franciosa 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Philip Yordan 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


MIME elasses for Professionals & beginners 
under direction of ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


sion to use the court was granted by 
city officials at the request of Edgar 
Kloten, director of the theatre’s 
workshop, who felt that an authentic 
background would heighten’ the 
play’s realism. 


The campus of the ADELPHI 
COLLEGE in Garden City, New 
York, was the scene of a two-week 
fine-arts festival in May, represent- 
ing the combined efforts of the 
drama, music, art, dance and classics 
departments. The festival opened 
with a presentation of the Chinese 
fantasy The Yellow Jacket, produced 
after the Chinese manner, with sym- 
bolic stage movement, authentic cos- 
tumes, and nonrealistic properties 
and settings. 


EMERSON COLLEGE in Boston 
offers an unusual course which com- 
prises nearly five months of training 
in musical comedy. Run on an audi- 
tion basis, the course has assisted 
students who participate in major 
campus musicals. The first musical 
offered by the college was Lady in 
the Dark in 1954, and it has been 
followed by Finian’s Rainbow, Won- 
derful Town and Guys and Dolls. 


The twenty-fifth-anniversary cele- 
bration of the founding of the theatre 
at ROLLINS COLLEGE in Winter 
Park, Florida, was celebrated in the 
spring with special performances of 
Romeo and Juliet and an exhibition 
of theatre memorabilia. The Annie 
Russell Theatre, which has presented 
more than two hundred plays in the 
past quarter century, was built in 
1931 by Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist as a 
memorial to actress Annie Russell 
President Hugh McKean of Rollin: 
said of the anniversary, “The plays 
in the Annie Russell Theatre are 
an important part of the liberal arts 
program. They give students a view 
of some of the world’s’ great 
literature from the inside out... . 
For twenty-five years, the Annie 
Russell Theatre has served the cause 
of vitalizing young minds.” 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
ciaaty making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 
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HARLEQUIN 
by Thelma Niklaus 


The turbulent and colorful 
history of the clown 
Harlequin from his 
beginnings in the Commedia 
dell’ Arte to his present 
appearances in movies and 
ballets. A book for all who 
are interested in art, 

the theatre and the ballet. 


259 pages, 742” x 10%”, 
49 illustrations $7.50 


MATISSE: 

50 Years of His 
Graphic Art 

Text by 

William S. Lieberman 


From the hand of one of the 
greatest painters of our age, 
his lively and inquisitive 
line recording the world of 
his inner eye: a selection 
ranging from early nudes to 
the wise octogenarian’s 
decorative book pages. 

132 reproductions, 

8 in full color. 

144 pages, 8" x 11” $10.00 


JACQUES CALLOT 

by Edwin DeT. Bechtel 
The baroque world: 
hangings and holy days, 
beggars and queens, 


the miseries of war and the 


elegant festivals of the 
Medici court brilliantly 
depicted in etchings 
and engravings. 


233 plates on 96 pages, 

3 double-page plates and 
frontispiece; 48 pages of 
text, 842" x 11” $10.00 


THE EXPRESSIONISTS 


A Survey of their Graphic Art 
Text by Carl Zigrosser 
An intense exploration of the 
drama of inner consciousness 
represented in the graphic art of 
many of the most exciting, most 
significant and most influential 
artists of the 20th century. 


130 reproductions, including 8 in 
full color, hand-mounted. 
144 pages, 84" x 11” $10.00 


Te order these books, mail coupon 


George Braziller, Inc. , TA-7, 
c/o Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St.., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


| 
Please send me the following books: | 


% 


I enclose $________ in check or money 
order. 
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mM Shakespeare Kestival 


STRATFORD , CONNECTICUT 


The 1957 Season 


June 22nd through September 8th 


The American ) 
Shakespeare Festival Company 


including 


Katharine Alfred 
HEPBURN DRAKE 


in 
REPERTORY 


OTHELLO 


OPENING SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 
EVES. Thereafter: June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; July 2, 4, 6, 10, 12 
16, 18, 20, 24, 25, 31; Aug. 8, 13, 17, 21, 29; Sept. 4, 6, 7 
MATS.: June 23, 26, 29; July 3, 13, 14, 17, 27; Aug. 4, 10, 25, 31 


>] “ 7 | Y ’ 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
OPENING WEDNESDAY MATINEE, JULY 10 
EVES. Thereafter: July 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 26, 27; Aug. 2, 7, 22, 24, 28 
MATS.: July 20, 21, 24, 31; Aug. 11, 14, 17; Sept. 1, 4, 7 
PREVIEWS—EVES.: July 3, 5, 9. MATS.: July 6, 7, 10 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


OPENING SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 3 
EVES. Thereafter: Aug. 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30, 31; Sept. 3, 5 
MATS.: Aug. 7, 18, 21, 24, 28; Sept. 8 
PREVIEWS—EVES.: July 30; Aug. 1. MATS.: July 28; Aug. 3 


PRICES 
Tues., Wed. & Thurs. Eves.; Wed., Sat. & Sun. Mats Fri. & Sat. Eves 
ORCH. $4.40 $3.30 $2.50 ORCH. $4.80 $3.80 $3.00 


(let 13 rows) (next 6 rows) (balance) | (let 13 rows) (next 6 rows) (balance) 
MEZZ. $3.30 BALC. $2.20, $1.50 MEZZ. $3.80 BALC. $2.50, $1.80 
MAIL ORDERS NOW to Treasurer, American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy, 
Stratford, Conn. Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with check or money order. 


IN NEW YORK CITY ~—for seat reservations, accommodation and travel infor- 
mation, phone Circle 7-3975 or come to 706-7th Avenue (at 47th Screet) 


Going to Shakespeare is fun at Stratford, Conn. 


Dine at good restaurants or picnic on the green 
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MONDAY NIGHT CONCERTS BY THE NEW YORK PRO MUSICA AUGUST 5-12-19 





